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MELEAGER    AND    ATALANTA. 


OUT    OF    THE     EIGHTH     BOOK    OF 


OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


Connection  to  the  former  Story, 

Otidy  halving  told  hcau  The/eus  had  freed  Athens  from, 
the  tribute  of  children y  nvhich  nxias  impofcd  on  them 
hy- Minos  king  ofCreta,  by  killing  the  Minotaur y  here 
makes  a  digrej/ion  to  the  fiory  of  Meleager  and  Ata^ 
lanttty  fwhich  is  one  of  the  moji  inartifcial  con^ 
ncBions  in  all  the  Metamorphofes :  for  he  only  fays^ 
that  Thefeus  obtained  fuch  honour  from  that  combat^ 
that  all  Greece  had  recourfe  to  hitn  in  their  nectjfities; 
andy  among  ft  others  y  Calydon;  though  the  hero  of  that 
country  f  prince  Meleager y  njjas  then  living, 

T?  R  O  M  him,  the  Caledonians  fought  relief; 
Though  valiant  Meleagrus  was  their  chief. 
The  caufe,  a  boar,  who  ravag'd  far  and  near; 
Of  Cynthia's  wrath,  th'  avenging  minifter. 
For  Oeneus,  with  autumnal  plenty  blefs'd. 
In  gifts  to  heaven  his  gratitude  exprefs'd : 
Cull'd  fheaves,  to  Ceres;  to  Lyseus,  wine; 
To  Pan,  and  Pales,  offer 'd  iheep  and  kine; 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  fluine. 

Vol.  XXI.  B  Beginning 
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Beginning  from  the  rural  Gods,  his  hand 

Was  liberal  to  the  powers  of  high  command : 

Each  Deity  in  every  kind  was  blefs'd. 

Till  at  Diana's  fane  th*  invidious  honour  ceas'd. 

Wrath  touches  ev'n  the  Gods;  the  queen  of  night, 

Fir'd  with  difdain,  and  jealous  of  her  right, 

Unhonour'd  though  I  am,  at  leaft,  faid  Ihe, 

Not  unreveng'd  that  impious  ad  fhall  be. 

Swift  as  the  word,  (he  fped  the  boar  away. 

With  charge  en  thofe  devoted  fields  to  prey. 

Ko  larger  balls  th'  -Egyptian  paftures  feed. 

And  none  fo  large  Sicilian  meadows  breed : 

His  eye-balls  glare  with  fire,  fuffus'd  with  blood; 

Kis  neck  fhoots  up  a  thickfet  thorny  wood ; 

His  briilled-back  a  trench  impal'd  appears. 

And  {lands  erefted,  like  a  field  of  fpears. 

Froth  fills  his  chaps,  he  fends  a  grunting  found. 

And  part  he  churns,  and  part  befoams  the  ground. 

For  tuiks  with  Indian  elephants  he  ftrove. 

And  Jove's  own  thunder  from  his  mouth  he  drove. 

He  bums  the  leaves  j  the  fcorching  bhft  invades 

The  tender  com,  and  fhrivels-up  the  blades : 

Or,  fuffering  not  their  yellow  beards  to  rear. 

He  tramples  down  the  fpikes,  and  intercepts  the  year. 

In  vain  the  barns  expeft  their  promis'd  load, 

Ivor  bams  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  heap'd  abroad : 

In  vain  the  hinds  the  threfhing-floor  prepare. 

And  exercife  their  fiails  in  em.pty  air. 

With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  ftrow'd. 

And  grapes  ungather'd  Ihed  their  generous  blood. 
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Amid  the  fold  he  rages,  nor  the  flieep 

Their  fhepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  bulls  can  keep. 

From  fields  to  walls  the  frighted  rabble  run. 
Nor  think  themfehes  fecure  within  the  town: 
Till  Meleagrus,  and  his  chofen  crew. 
Contemn  the  danger,  and  the  praife  purfue. 
Fair  Leda's  twins,  (in  time  to  ftars  decreed) 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery  fleedj 
Then  iflu'd  forth  fam'd  Jafon  after  thefe. 
Who  mann'd  the  foremofl  Ihip  that  fail'd  the  feas; 
Then  Thefeus  join'd  with  bold  Pirithous  came; 
A  fingle  concord  in  a  double  name ; 
The  Theftian  fons,  Idas  who  fwiftly  ran. 
And  Ceneus,  once  a  woman,  now  a  man. 
Lynceus,  with  eagle's  eyes  and  lion's  heart; 
Leucippus,  with  his  never-erring  dart; 
Acaflus,  Phileus,  Phsnix,  Telamon, 
Echion,  Lelex,  and  Eur}"tion, 
Achilles'  father,  and  great  Phocus'  fon; 
Dryas  the  fierce,  and  Hippafus  the  ftrong; 
With  twice  old  lolas,  and  Nellor  then  but  young, 
Laertes  adlive,  and  Ancaeus  bold ;  t 

Mopfus  the  fage,  who  future  things  foretold;  J- 

And  t'  other  feer  yet  by  his  wife  unfold,  J 

A  thoufand  others  of  immortal  fame; 
Among  the  reft  fair  Atalanta  came, 
Grace  of  the  woods;  a  diamond  buckle  bound 
Her  veft  behind,  that  elfe  had  flow'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  fhew'd  her  bufkin'd  legs;  her  head  was  bare. 
But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair; 
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Which  in  a  fimple  knot  was  n'd  above. 
Sweet  negligence,  unheeded  bait  of  love! 
Her  founding  quiver  on  her  fhoulder  ty'd. 
One  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  fupply"d. 
Such  was  her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  difplay'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray 'd 
The  blulhing  beauties  of  a  modeft  maid. 
The  Caledonian  chief  at  once  the  dame 
Beheld,  at  once  his  heart  receiv'd  the  flame. 
With  heavens  averfe.     O  happy  youth,  he  cry'd; 
For  whom  thy  fates  referve  fo  fair  a  bride! 
He  figh'd,  and  had  no  leifure  more  to  fay; 
His  honour  call'd  his  eyes  another  v.ay. 
And  forc'd  him  to  purfue  the  now  neglefted  prey 

There  ftood  a  foreft  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Which  over-look'd  the  fliaded  plains  below, 
No  founding  ax  prefum'd  thofe  trees  to  bite; 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  venerable  fight. 
The  heroes  there  arriv'd,  fome  fpread  around 
The  toils,  fome  fearch  the  footfteps  on  the  ground, 
Some  from  the  chains  the  faithful  dogs  unbound. 
Of  aftion  eager,  and  intent  on  thought. 
The  chiefs  their  honourable  danger  fought : 
A  valley  ftood  below;  the  common  drain 
Of  waters  from  above,  and  falling  rain : 
The  bottom  was  a  moift  and  marlhy  ground, 
W^hofe  edges  were  with  bending  ofiers  crown'd; 
The  knotty  bulrufh  next  in  order  ftood. 
And  all  v/ithin  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood. 
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From  hence  the  boar  was  rous'd,  and  fp rung  amain  > 
Like  lightning  fudden  on  the  warrior-train , 
JBeats  down  the  trees  before  him,  Ihakes  the  ground^ 
The  foreft  echoes  to  the  crackling  found : 
Shout  the  fierce  youth,  and  clamours  ring  aroui 
All  ftood  with  their  protended  fpears  prepar'd. 
With  broad  fteel  heads  the  brandifh'd  weapons  glar'd. 
The  beaft  impetuous  with  his  tuiks  afide  n 

Deals  glancing  wounds ;  the  fearful  dogs  divide ;       >. 
All  fpend  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide.  i 

Echion  threw  the  firll,  but  mifs'd  his  mark. 
And  lluck  his  boar-fpear  on  a  maple's  bark. 
Then  Jafon;  and  his  javelin  feem'd  to  take^^ 
But  faild  with  o^er-force,  and  whizz 'd above  his backo. 
Mopfus  was  next]  but  ere  he  threw,  addrefs'd 
To  Phcebos  thus:  O  patron,  help  thy  pried. 
If  I  adore,  and  ever  have  ador'd. 
Thy  power  divine,  thy  prefent  aid  afford ; 
That  I  may  reach  the  beaft.     The  God  allow 'd 
His  prayer,  and,  finiling,  gave  him  what  he  could : 
He  reach'd  the  favage,  but  no  blood  he  drew, 
Dian  unarm'd  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 

This  chaf'd  the  boar,  his  noflrils  flames  expire. 
And  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire. 
Whirl'd  from  a  filng,  or  from  an  engine  thrown, 
Amidft  the  foes,  fo  Hies  a  mighty  Hone, 
As  fiev/  the  beaft ;  the  left  wing  put  to  night. 
The  chiefs*  o'erbom,  he  rufhes  on  the  right. 
Em.palamos  and  Pelagon  he  laid 
In  dull,  and  next  to  death,  but  for  their  fellows  aid, 
B  3  Onefimufi 
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Onefimus  far'd  worfe,  prepared  to  fly; 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh. 
And  cut  the  nerves ;  the  nerves  no  more  fuflain 
The  bulk;  the  bulk  unprop'd  falls  headlong  on  the 
plain. 
Neftor  had  fail'd  the  fall  of  Troy  to  fee. 
But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree; 
Then,  gathering  up  his  feet,  look'd  down  with  feaf,. 
And  thought  his  monftrous  foe  was  ftill  too  near, 
Againft  a  ftump  his  tufk  the  monfter  grinds. 
And  in  the  iharpen'd  cdgt  new  vigour  finds ; 
Then,  trufting  to  his  arms,  young  Othrys  found, . 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continu'd  wound. 
Now  Leda's  twins,  the  future  ftars,  appear: 
"White  were  their  habits,  white  their  horfes  were;/ 
Confpicuous  both,  and  both  in  aft  to  throw. 
Their  trembling  lances  brandifh'd  at  the  foe: 
Kor  had  they  mifs'd;  but  he  to  thickets  fied, 
Conceal'd  from  aiming  fpears,  not  pervious  to  the fleed*- 
But  Telamon  rufh'd  in,  and  happ'd  to  meet 
A  rifmg  root,  that  held  his  faften'd  feet ; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom,  fprawling  on  the  grounc^ 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound. 
Mean  time  the  virgin-huntrefs  was  not  flow 
T'  expel  the  fhaft  from  her  cont  rafted  bow : 
Beneath  his  ear  the  faften'd  arrow  flood. 
And  from  the  wound  appear'd  the  trickling  blood. 
She  blulh'd  for  joy:  But  Meleagrus  rais'd 
His  voice  with  loud  applaufe,  and  the  fair  archer  praised. 

He 
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He  was  the  firft  to  fee,  and  firft  to  (how 

His  friends  the  marks  of  the  fuccefsful  blow. 

Nor  fhall  thy  valour  want  the  praifes  due. 

He  faid;  a  virtuous  envy  feiz'd  the  crew. 

They  fhout ;  the  fhouting  animates  their  hearts. 

And  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts ; 

But,  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join; 

And  multitude  makes  fruftrate  the  defign. 

With  both  his  hands  the  proud  Ancaeus  takes. 

And  fiourifties  his  double-biting  ax: 

Then,  forv/ard  to  his  fate,  he  took  a  ftride 

Before  the  reft,  and  to  his  fellows  cry'd. 

Give  place,  and  mark  the  difference,  if  you  can. 

Between  a  woman-warrior  and  a  man ; 

The  boar  is  doom'd ;  nor,  though  Diana  lend 

Her  aid,  Diana  can  her  beaft  defend. 

Thus  bcafted  he;  then  ftretch'd,  on  tiptoe  ficod. 

Secure  to  make  his  empty  promife  good. 

But  the  more  wary  beaft  prevents  the  blow. 

And  upward  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe, 

Ancaeus  falls ;  his  bowels  from  the  wound 

Rufn  out,  and  clotted  blood  diftains  the  ground, 

Pirithous,  no  fmall  portion  of  the  war, 
Prefs'd  on,  and  fhook  his  lance:  to  whom  from  far. 
Thus  Thefeus  cry'd :  O  ftay,  my  better  part. 
My  more  than  miftrefs ;  of  my  heart,  the  heart. 
The  ftrong  may  fight  aloof:  Ancaeus  try'd 
His  force  too  near,  and  by  prefuming  dy'd  : 
He  faid,  and  while  he  fpake,  his  javelin  thfcw; 
Hifiing  in  air  th'  unerring  vvcapon  fiew] 

B  4.  But 
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But  on  an  arm  of  oak,  that  flood  betwixt 
The  marks-man  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he  fixt. 

Once  more  bold  Jafon  threw,  but  faild  to  wound  \ 
The  boar,  and  flew  an  undeferving  hound ;  > 

And  through  the  dog  the  dart  was  naild  to  ground.  J 

Two  fpears  from  Meleager's  hand  were  fent, 
"With  equal  force,  but  various  in  th'  event: 
The  firll  was  fix'd  in  earth,  the  fecond  flood 
On  the  boar's  briflled  back,  and  deeply  drank  his  blood. 
Now  while  the  tortur'd  favage  turns  around. 
And  flings  about  his  foam  impatient  of  the  wound. 
The  wound's  great  author  clofe  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  flrokes ; 
Wheels  as  he  wheels;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearefl  pafTage  to  his  heart. 
Quick  and  more  quick  he  fpins  in  giddy  gires. 
Then  falls,  and  in  much  foam  his  foul  expires. 
This  aft  with  fhouts  heaven-high  the  friendly  band 
Applaud,  and  flrain  in  theirs  the  vigor's  hand. 
Then  all  approach  the  flain  with  vafl  furprize. 
Admire  on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies; 
And,  fcarce  fecure,  reach  out  their  fpears  afar. 
And  blood  their  points,  to  prove  their  partnerfhip  of 
war. 

Eut  he,  the  conquering  chief,  his  foot  imprefs'd 
On  the  ftrong  neck  of  that  definitive  beafl; 
And,  gazing  on  the  nymph  with  ardent  eyes. 
Accept,  faid  he,  fair  Nonacrine,  my  prize. 
And,  though  inferior,  fuffer  me  to  join 
My  labours,  and  my  part  of,praife,  with  thine: 

At 
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At  this  prefents  her  with  the  tulky  head 
And  chine,  with  rifing  briflles  roughly  fpread. 
Glad,  Ihe  receiv'd  the  gift;  and  feem'd  to  take 
With  double  pleafure,  for  the  giver's  fake. 
The  reft  were  feiz'd  with  fullen  difcontent. 
And  a-deaf  murmur  through  the  fquadron  went : 
All  envy'd;  but  the  Theftyan  brethren  fhow'd 
The  leaft  refpeft,  and  thus  they  vent  their  fpleen  aloud ; 
Lay  down  thofe  honoured  fpoils,  nor  think  to  lhare> 
Weak  woman  as  thou  art,  the  prize  of  war ; 
Ours  is  the  title,  thine  a  foreign  claim. 
Since  Meleagrus  from  our  lineage  came, 
Truft  not  thy  beauty;  but  reftcre  the  prize. 
Which  he,  b^fotted  on  that  face  and  eyes. 
Would  rend  from  us.     At  this^  inflam'd  with  fpite, 
From  her  they  fnatch'd  the  gift,  from  him  the  giver's 
right. 

But  fcon  th'  impatient  prince  his  fauchion  drew, 
Ajid  cry'd.  Ye  robbers  of  another's  due. 
Now  learn  the  difference,  at  your  proper  coft. 
Betwixt  true  valour,  and  aiT  empty  boafl. 
At  this  advanc'd,  and  fudden  as  the  Vv-ord, 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bofom  plung'd  the  fword ; 
Toxeus  amazd,  and  with  amazement  flow. 
Or  to  revenge,  or  ward  the  coming  blow. 
Stood  doubting;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he  ftood^ 
Keceiv'd  the  fteel  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Pleas'd  widi  the  firft,  unknown  the  fecond  news, 
Althsa  to  the  temples  pays  their  dues 

Fox 
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For  her  fon*s  conqaeil;  when  at  length  appear 
Her  griflv  brethren  ftretch'd  upon  the  bier : 
Pale,  at  the  fudden  fight,  fne  chang'd  her  cheer. 
And  with  her  cheer  her  robes;  but  hearing  tell 
The  caufe,  the  manner,  and  by  whom  they  idl, 
^Twas  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  one 
Within  her  foul ;  at  laft  'twas  rage  alone ; 
Which  burning  upwards  in  fucceffion  dries 
The  tears  that  flood  conlldering  in  her  eyes. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth: 
When  fhe  was  labouring  in  the  throes  of  birth: 
For  th'  unborn  chief  the  fatal  fifters  came. 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  tofsd  it  on  the  fiame; 
Then  on  the  rock  a  fcanty  meafure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  tum"d  the  wheel  apace; 
And  turning  fung.  To  this  red  brand  and  thee, 
O  new-born  babe,  we  give  an  equal  deftiny : 
So  vanifh'd  out  of  view.     The  frighted  dame 
Sprung  hafty  from  her  bed,  and  quench'd  the  flame: 
The  log  in  fecret  lock'd,  flie  kept  with  care. 
And  that,  while  thus  preferv'd,  preferv'd  her  heir. 
This  brand  flie  now  produc'd;  and  firft  flie  ftrows 
The  hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,  and  after  blov/s; 
Thrice  heav'd  her  hand,  and,  heav'd,  flie  thrice  re- 

prefs'd : 
The  After  and  the  mother  long  contefl. 
Two  doubtful  titles  in  one  tender  breaft; 
And  now  her  eyes  and  cheeks  with  fury  glow, 
Kow  pale  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  flow; 

Now 
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Kow  lowering  looks  prefage  approaching  dorms. 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms: 
Refolv'd,  fhe  doubts  again;  the  tears,  (he  dry'd 
With  blufiiing  rage,  are  by  new  tears  fupply'd : 
And  as  a  fhip,  which  winds  and  waves  afTail,  T 

Now  with  the  current  drives,  nov/  with  the  gale,       J- 
Both  oppolite,  and  neither  long  prevail.  J 

She  feels  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
Th'  imperious  tempeft,  and  th'  impetuous  feas ; 
So  fares  Althaea's  mind ;  firfl:  fhe  relents 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents : 
Sifter  and  mother  long  the  fcales  divide. 
But  the  beam  nodded  on  the  filler's  fide. 
Sometimes  fhe  foftly  figh'd,  then  roar'd  aloud  ; 
But  fighs  were  ftiiled  in  the  cries  of  blood. 

The  pious  impious  wretch  at  length  decreed. 
To  pleafe  her  brother's  ghofts,  her  fon  ihould  bleed  ^ 
And  when  the  funeral  fiames  began  to  rife. 
Receive,  fhe  faid,  a  fifcer's  facrifice : 
A  mother's  bowels  burn:  high  in  her  hand. 
Thus  v/hile  fhe  fpcke,  fhe  held  the  fatal  brand ; 
Then  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  fhe  bow'd. 
And  the  three  Furies  thrice  invok'd  aloud : 
Come,  com.e,  revenging  fifiers,  come  and  view 
A  nfler  paying  a  dead  brother's  due : 
A  crime  I  punifh,  and  a  crime  commit; 
But  blood  for  blood,  and  death  for  death,  is  fit: 
Great  crimes  muft  be  with  greater  crimes  repaid. 
And  fecoiid  funerals  on  the  former  laid. 

Let 
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Let  the  whole  houfhold  in  one  ruin  fall. 

And  may  Diana's  curfe  o'ertake  us  all! 

Shall  fate  to  happy  Oeneus  Hill  allow  -» 

One  fon,  while  Theftius  Hands  deprived  of  two?        > 

Better  three  loft,  than  one  unpuniih'd  go.  J 

Take  then,  dear  ghofts,  (while  yet  admitted  new 

In  hell  you  wait  my  duty)  take  your  due : 

A  coftly  offering  on  your  tomb  is  laid. 

When  with  my  blood  the  price  of  yours  is  paid,!- 

Ah!  whither  am  I  hurry 'd?  Ah!  forgive. 
Ye  fhades,  and  let  your  fifter's  iffue  live : 
A  mother  cannot  give  him  death;  though  he 
Deferves  it,  he  deferves  it  not  from  me. 

Then  Ihall  th'  unpuniih'd  wretch  infult  the  flain. 
Triumphant  live,  not  only  live,  but  reign  ? 
\^Tiile  }'ou  thin  Ihades,  the  fport  of  winds,  are  tolt 
O'er,  dreary  plains,  or  tread  the  burning  coaft. 
I  cannot,  cannot  bear;  'tis  paft,  'tis  done; 
Perilh  this  impious,  this  detefted  fon ; 
Perilh  his  fire,  and  perilh  I  withal ; 
And  let  the  houfe's  heir,  and  the  hop'd  kingdom  fall. 

Where  is  the  mother  fled,  her  pious  love. 
And  where  the  pains  which  with  ten  months  I  ftrove! 
Ah!  hadft  thou  dy'd,  my  fon,  in  infant  years. 
Thy  little  herfe  had  been  bedew *d  with  tears. 

Thou  liv'ft  by  me;  to  me  thy  breath  reflgn;. 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 
Thy  life  by  double  title  I  require; 
Once  given  at  birth,  and  once  preferv'd  from  fire: 

One 
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One  murder  pay,  or  add  one  murder  more. 
And  me  to  them  who  fell  by  thee  reftore. 

I  would,  but  cannot:  my  fon's  image  Hands 
Before' my  fight;  and  now  their  angr)^  hands 
My  brothers  hold,  and  vengeance  thefe  exa(fl. 
This  pleads  compaflion,  and  repents  the  fad. 

He  pleads  in  vain,  and  I  pronounce  his  doom: 
My  brothers,  though  unjufily,  fhali  overcome. 
Eut,  ha\  ing  pay"d  their  injured  ghofts  their  due. 
My  fon  requires  my  death,  and  mine  fhall  his  purfuCa 

At  this  for  the  laft  time  fhe  lifts  her  hand. 
Averts  her  eyes,  and  half  unwiUing  drops  the  brand. 
The  brand,  amid  the  fxaming  fuel  thrown. 
Or  drew,  or  feem'd  to  draw,  a  dying  groan; 
The  fires  themfelves  but  faintly  lick'd  their  prey, 
Tiien  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  havefhrunk 
awa}-. 

Juft  then  the  hero  caft  a  doleful  cry. 
And  in  thofe  abfent  flames  began  to  fry : 
The  blind  contagion  rag'd  within  his  veins; 
But  he  with  manly  patience  bore  his  pains : 
He  fear'd  not  fate,  but  only  griev'd  to  die 
Without  an  honeft  wound,  and  by  a  death  fo  dr}°9 
Happy  Ancaeus,  thrice  aloud  he  cryd. 
With  what  becoming  fate  in  arms  he  dy'd! 
Then  calid  his  brothers,  fillers,  fire,  around, 
A.nd  her  to  whom  his  nuptial  vows  were  bound; 
JPerhaps  his  mother;  a  long  figh  he  drew. 
And,  his  voice  falling,  took  Hs  Isil  adieu4 
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For  as  the  flames  augment,  and  as  they  ftay 

At  their  full  height,  then  languifh  to  decay. 

They  rife,  and  fmk  by  fits ;  at  laft  they  foar 

In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  defcend  no  more; 

Jufl  fo  his  inward  heats,  at  height,  impair. 

Till  the  laft  burning  breath  Ihoots  out  the  foul  in  air. 

Now  lofty  Calydon  in  ruins  lies; 
All  ages,  all  degrees,  unlluice  their  eyes.;  j 

And  heaven  and  earth  refound  with  murmurs,  groans,  j 
and  cries.  J 

Matrons  and  maidens  beat  their  breafts,  and  tear 
Their  habits,  and  root  up  their  fcatter'd  hair. 
The  wretched  father,  father  now  no  more, 
"With  forrow  funk,  lies  proftrate  on  the  floor. 
Deforms  his  hoary  locks  with  duft  obfcene. 
And  curfes  age,  and  loaths  a  life  prolonged  with  pain. 
By  fteel  her  ftubbom  foul  his  mother  freed. 
And  puniih'd  on  herfelf  her  impious  deed. 
Had  I  an  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  fo  large 
.As  could  their  hundred  offices  difcharge; 
Had  Phoebus  all  his  Helicon  beftow'd. 
In  all  the  ftreams  infpiring  all  the  God; 
Thofe  tongues,  that  wit,  thofe  ftreams,  that  God,  in  vaia 
Would  offer  to  defcribe  his  fifters'  pain: 
They  beat  their  breafts  with  many  a  bruifmg  blow. 
Till  they  turn  livid,  and  corrupt  the  fnow. 
The  corpfe  they  cherifli,  while  the  corpfe  remains. 
And  exercife  and  rub  with  fruitlcfs  pains; 
And  when  to  funeral  fiames  'tis  borne  away. 
They  kifs  the  bed  on  wliich  the  body  lay; 

And 
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And  when  thofe  funeral  flames  no  longer  burn 

(The  dull  compos'd  within  a  pious  urn), 

E\  n  in  that  urn  their  brother  they  confefs. 

And  hug  it  in  their  arms,  and  to  their  bofoms  prefs. 

His  tomb  is  rais'd;  then,  ftretch'd  along  the  ground, 
Thofe  living  monum.ents  his  tomb  furround  : 
Ev'n  to  his  name,  infcrib'd,  their  tears  they  pay. 
Till  tears  and  kiffes  wear  his  name  away. 

But  Cynthia  now  had  all  her  fury  fpent. 
Not  with  lefs  ruin,  than  a  race,  content : 
Excepting  Gorge,  perifh'd  all  the  feed. 
And  her  whom  heaven  for  Hercules  decreed* 
Satiate  at  laft,  no  longer  ihe  purfu'd 
The  weeping  fillers;  but,  with  wings  endu'd. 
And  horny  beaks,  and  fent  to  flit  in  air; 
Who  yearly  round  the  tomb  in  feather'd  flocks  repair. 


BAUCIS 
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BAUCIS     AND     PHILEMON. 


OUT    OF     THE     EIGHTH    BOOK    O] 


OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


^he  author 3  purfulng  the  deeds  of  'ThefeuSy  relates  honx) 
hey  njoith  his  friend  PirithouSy  ii'ere  invited  by  Ache-- 
lous,  the  River-God y  to  fay  <v:ith  hinty  till  his  nvaters 
fwere  abated.  Achelous  entertains  them  <voith  a  rela- 
tion of  his  cnjcn  love  to  Perimehy  ivho  ivas  changed 
into  an  if  and  by  Neptune  y  at  his  requef,  Pirithousy 
being .  an  atheify  derides  the  legendy  and  denies  the 
ponver  of  the  Gods  to  ivork  that  miracle,  LeleXy 
another  companion  of  ThefeuSy  to  confirm  the  fory  of 
AchelouSy  relates  another  metamorphofis  of  Baucis 
a7id  Philemon  into  trees  :  of  njjhicb  he  "was  partly  an 
eye-nvitnefs^ 

rnp  H  U  S  Achelous  ends :  his  audience  hear 

■■-  With  admiration,  and  admiring  fear 
The  powers  of  heaven;  except  Ixion's  fon, 
"Who  laugh'd  at  all  the  Gods,  believ'd  in  none; 
He  {hook  his  impious  head,  and  thus  replies, 
Thefe  legends  are  no  more  than  pious  lies : 
You  attribute  too  much  to  heavenly  Avay, 
To  think  they  give  us  forms,  and  take  away. 

The 
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The  reft,  of  better  minds,  their  fenfe  declar'd 
Againft  this  doftrine,  and  with  horror  heard. 

Then  Leiex  rofe,  an  old  experienc'd  man. 
And  thus  with  fober  gravity  began: 
Heaven's  "power  is  infinite:  earth,  air,  and  Tea, 
The  manufaclure  mafs,  the  making  power  obey : 
33y  proof  to  clear  your  doubt ;  in  Phrygian  ground 
Two  neighbouring  trees,  with  walls  encompafs'd  round, 
Stand  on  a  moderate  rife,  with  wonder  fhown. 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  fofter  linden  one : 
I  faw  the  place  and  them,  by  Pittheus  fent 
To  Phrygian  realms,  my  grandfire's  government. 
Not  far  from  thence  is  feen  a  lake,  the  haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fifliing  cormorant: 
Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came ;  but  in  difguife 
Of  mortal  men  conceal'd  their  Deities: 
One  laid  afide  his  thunder,  one  his  rod; 
And  many  toilfome  fteps  together  trod ; 
For  harbour  at  a  thoufand  doors  they  knock'd. 
Not  one  of  all  the  thoufand  but  was  lock'd. 
At.Iaft  an  hofpitable  houfe  they  found, 
A  homely  fhed;  the  roof,  not  far  from 
Was  thatch'd  with  reeds  and  ftraw  tog? 
There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv'd,  and  there 
Had  liv'd  long  married,  and  a  happy  pair: 
Now  old  in  love ;  though  little  was  their  ftore,  "j 

Inur'd  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore,  .   > 

Nor  aim"d  at  wealth,  profeifmg  to  be  poor,  J 

For  mafter  or  for  fervant  here  to  call,  .        ^  . 

.Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 

Vol,  XXI,  C  Command 


''  1 

im  ground,       j> 
rether  bound.  J 


} 
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Command  was  none,  where  equal  love  was  paid. 
Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obey'd. 

From  lofty  roofs  the  Gods  repuls'd  before. 
Now  {looping,  enter'd  through  the  little  door; 
The  man  (their  hearty  welcome  firft  exprefs'd) 
A  common  fettle  drew  for  either  gueft. 
Inviting  each  his  wean.'  limbs  to  reft. 
But  ere  they  fat,  officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cuihions  ftuff'd  with  ftraw,  the  feat  to  raife; 
Coarfe,  but  the  beft  fhe  had;  then  takes  the  load 
Of  afhes  from  the  hearth,  and  fpreads  abroad 
The  living  coals,  and  left  they  fhould  expire. 
With  leaves  and  barks  fhe  feeds  her  infant-fire : 
It  fmokes,  and  then  with  trembling  breath  fhe  blows. 
Till  in  a  chearful  blaze  the  fames  arofe. 
With  brufh-wood  and  with  chips  Ihe  ftrengthens  thefe. 
And  adds  at-kft  the  boughs  of  rotten  trees. 
The  fire  thus  form"d,  fhe  fets  the  kettle  on, 
(Like  bumifh'd  gold  fhe  little  feether  fhone) 
Next  took  the  coleworts  which  her  hufband  got 
From  his  own  ground  (a  fmall  well-water"d  fpot ;) 
She  ftripp'd  the  ftalks  of  all  their  leaves;  the  beft 
She  cuird,  and  then  with  handy  care  fhe  drefs'd. 
High  o'er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung; 
Good  eld  Philemon  feiz'd  it  with  a  prong. 
And  from  the  footy  rafter  drev/  it  down. 
Then  cut  a  flice,  but  fcarce  enough  for  one: 
Yet  a  large  portion  of  a  little  ftore, 
:»'\rVhich  for  their  fakes  alone  he  wifh'd  were  more. 
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This  in  the  pot  he  plung'd  without  delay. 
To  tame  the  flefh,  and  drain  the  fait  away. 
The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  fat. 
And  fhorten'd  the  delay  by  pleafing  chat. 

A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail : 
This  fill'd  with  water,  gently  warm'd,  they  kt 
Before  their  gucfts ;  in  this  they  bath'd  their  feet. 
And  after  with  clean  towels  dry'd  their  fweat : 
This  done,  the  hoft  produc'd  the  genial  bed. 
Sallow  the  foot,  the  borders,  and  the  fted. 
Which  with  no  coftly  coverlet  they  fpread ; 
But  coarfe  old  garments,  yet  fuch  robes  as  thefe 
They  laid  alone,  at  feafts,  on  holydays. 
The  good  old  houfev.-ife,  tucking  up  her  gown. 
The  tables  fct;  th'  invited  Gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame. 
Who  thruft,  beneath  the  limping  leg,  a  Iherd, 
So  was  the  mended  board  exaftly  rear'd : 
Then  rubb"d  it  o'er  with  newly-gather'd  mint, 
A  wholefome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful  I'cent, 
Pallas  began  the  feaft,  where  firft  was  feen 
The  party-colour'd  olive,  black  and  green: 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  ferv'd. 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  prefcrv  'd  : 
A  garden-fallad  was  the  third  fupply. 
Of  endive,  radifhes,  and  fuccory  : 
Then  curds  and  qreajn,  the  flower  of  country  fare,  *» 
And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  bufy  care  [• 

Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roafted  rare.  J 

C  z  Ai> 
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All  thefe  in  earthen- ware  were  ferv'd  to  board; 
And  next  in  place,  an  earthen  pitcher  ftor'd 
With  liquor  of  the  bell  the  cottage  could  afford. 
This  was  the  table's  ornament  and  pride. 
With  figures  wrought :  like  pages  at  his  fide 
Stood  beechen  bowls ;  and  thefe  were  {hining  clean, 
V'arniih'd  with  wax  without,  and  lin'd  v,:ithin, 
"  By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar'd. 
And  to  the  table  fent  the  Anoking  lard ; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  favor}'  bit,  that  ferv'd  to  relilh  wine : 
The  wine  itfelf  was  fuiting  to  the  reft. 
Still  working  in  the  muft,  and  lately  prefs'd. 
The  fecond  courfe  fucceed3  like  that  before. 
Plums,  applesj  nuts,  and,  of  their  wintery  ftore. 
Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates,  were  fet 
In  canifters,  t'  inlarge  the  little  treat: 
All  thefe  a  milk-white  honey-comb  furround, 
W^hichin  the  midft  the  country-banquet  crown"d. 
But  the  kind  hofts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face: 
In  aH  they  did,  you  might  difcern  with  eafe 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  defire  to  pleafe. 

Mean  time  the  beechen  bowls  went  sound,  and  ftill^ 
Though  often  empty "d,  were  obferv'd  to  fill, 
Fill'd  without  hands,  and  of  their  own  accord 
Ran  without  feet,  and  dancd  about  the  board. 
Devotion  feizd  the  pair,  to  fee  the  feaft 
With  winej  and  of  no  common  grape,  increas'd: 

,  And 
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And  up  they  held  their  hands,  and  fell  to  prayer, 
Excufing,  as  they  could,  their  country  fare. 
One  goofe  they  had  ('twas  all  they  could  allow] 
A  wakeful  centry,  and  on  duty  now. 
Whom  to  the  Gods  for  facrifice  they  vow  : 
Her,  with  malicious  zeal,  the  couple  view 'd; 
She  ran  for  life,  and  limping  they  purfu'd: 
Full  well  the  fowl  perceiv'd  their  bad  intent. 
And  would  not  ma!<e  her  mailer's  compliment; 
But  perfecuted,  to  the  powers'  (he  fiies. 
And  clofe  between  the  legs  of  Jove  ihe  lies,- 
He  with  a  gracious  ear  the  fupplianf  heard. 
And  fav'd  her  life ;  then  w  hat  he  was  declar'd. 
And  own'd  the  God.     The  neighbourhood,  faid  he. 
Shall  juftly  perifli  for  impiety: 
You  ftand  alone  exempted ;  but  obey 
With  fpeed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the  Vv-ay: 
Leave  thefe  accurs'd;  and  to  the  mountain's  height 
Afcend ;  nOr  once  look  backward  in  your  flight. 
They  hafte;  and  what  their  tardy  feet  deny'd. 
The  triifty  llaff  (their  better  leg)  fupply'd. 
An  arrow's  flight  they  wanted  to  the  top. 
And  there  fecure,  but  fpent  with  travel,  flop ; 
Then  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden  eyes; 
Loft  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies: 
A  watery  defert  covers  all  the  plains. 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  ifle,  remains  i 
Wondering  with  peeping  eyes,  while  they  deplore 
Their  neighbours  fare,  and  countrj-  now  no  more, 

C  3         '  Their 
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Their  little  fhed  fcarce  large  enough  for  two. 

Seems,  from  the  ground  increas'd,  in  height  and  bulk 

to  grow. 
A  ftately  temple  fhoots  within  the  Ikies : 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rife: 
The  pavement  polifh'd  marble  they  behold. 
The  gates  with  fculpture  grac'd^  the  fpi res  and  tiles  oF 
gold. 

Then  thus  the  fire  of  Gods,  with  looks  ferene,. 
Speak  thy  defire,  thou  only  juft  of  men; 
And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found 
To  be  with  fuch  a  man  in  marriage  bound. 

A  while  they  whifper;  then,  to  Jove  addrefs'd^ 
Philemon  thus  prefers  their  joint  requed:. 
We  crave  to  ferve  before  your  facred  ihrine. 
And  offer  at  your  altars  rites  divine : 
And  fmce  not  any  aftion  of  our  life 
Has  been  polluted  with  domeftic  ftrife. 
We  beg  one  hour  of  death;  that  neither  Ihe 
With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me. 
Nor  weeping  I,  with  wither'd  arms,  may  bear 
My  breathlefs  Baucis  to  the  fepulchre. 

The  Godheads  fign  their  fuit.     They  run  their  race 
In  the  fame  tenor  all  th'  appointed  fpace; 
Then,  when  their  hour  v/as  come,  while  they  relate 
Thefe  paft  adventures  at  the  temple-gate. 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  feen 
Sprouting  with  fudden  leaves  of  fprightly  green ; 
Old  Banc's  look'd  where  old  Philemon  flood, 
Aiid  faw  his  lengthen'd  arms  a  fprouting  wood : 

Ne\r 
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New  roots  their  fallen 'd  feet  begin  to  bind. 
Their  bodies  ftiffen  in  a  rifing  rind : 
Then,  ere  the  bark  above  their  fhoulders  grew. 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  laft  adieu ; 
At  once,  farewel,  O  faithful  fpoufe,  they  faid; 
At  once  th'  incroaching  rinds  their  clofmg  lips  invade, 
Ev'n  yet,  an  ancient  Tyansan  Ihows 
A  fp reading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows; 
The  neighbourhood  confirm  the  prodigy. 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  like  to  lie, 
I  faw  myfelf  the  garlands  on  th£ir  boughs. 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows  ; 
And  offering  frefher  up,  with  pious  prayer. 
The  good,  faid  I,  are  God's  peculiar  care. 
And  fuch  as  honour  heaven,  Ihall  heavenlj;'.  honour 
ihare* 


C  4  Thp 
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THE     FABLE    OF 

IPHIS      AND      lANTHE. 

FROM    THE    NINTH    BOOK    OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 

'T^HE  fame  of  this,  perhaps,   through  Crete  had 
"■■  flown; 

But  Crete  had  newer  wonders  of  her  own. 
In  Iphis  chang'd;  for  near  the  Gnoflian  bounds, 
(As  loud  report  the  miracle  refounds) 
At  Phasftus  dwelt  a  man  of  honeft  blood. 
But  meanly  born,  and  not  fo  rich  as  good; 
Eileem'd  and  lov'd  by  all  the  neighbourhood ; 
Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  affign'd 
For  child-birth  came,  thus  bluntly  fpoke  his  mind. 
If  heaven,  faid  Lygdus,  will  vouchfafe  to  hear, 
I  have  but  two  petitions  to  prefer; 
Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  fon  and  heir. 
Girls  coft  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth; 
Eefide,  when  born,  the  tits  are  little  worth; 
"Weak  puling  things,  unable  to  fuftain 
Their  fnare  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gain. 
If,  therefore,  thou  a  creature  Ihalt  produce. 
Of  fo  great  charges,  and  fo  little  ufe, 
(Bear  witnefs,  heaven,  with  what  reludancy) 
Her  haplefs  innocence  I  doom  to  die* 

H€ 
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He  faid,  and  tears  the  common  grief  difplay. 
Of  him  who  bad,  and  her  who  muft  obey. 

Yet  Telethufa  ftill  perfifts,  to  find 
Fit  arguments  to  move  a  father's  mind ; 
T'  extend  his  wifhes  to  a  larger  fcope. 
And  in  one  vefTel  not  confine  his  hope. 
Lygdus  continues  hard:  her  time  drew  near. 
And  fhe  her  heavy  load  could  fcarcely  bear ; 
When  (lumbering,  in  the  latter  fhades  of  night. 
Before  th'  approaches  of  returning  light. 
She  faw,  or  thought  fhe  faw,  before  her  bed, 
A  glorious  train,  and  Ifis  at  their  head : 
Her  moony  horns  were  on  her  forehead  plac'd. 
And  yellow  {heaves  her  Ihining  temples  grac'd : 
A  mitre,  for  a  crown,  Ihe  wore  on  high; 
The  dog  and  dappled  bull  were  waiting  by; 
Ofiris,  fought  along  the  banks  of  Nile; 
The  filent  God;  the  facred  Crocodile; 
And,  laft,  a  long  proceffion  moving  on. 
With  timbrels,  that  aflift  the  labouring  moon. 
Her  flumbers  feem'd  difpell'd,  and,  broad  awake> 
She  heard  a  voice,  that  thus  diftinclly  fpake. 
My  votary,  thy  babe  from  death  defend. 
Nor  fear  to  fave  whate'er  the  Gods  will  fend. 
Delude  with  art  thy  hufband's  dire  decree : 
When  danger  calls,  repofe  thy  truft  en  me; 
And  know  thou  haft  not  ferv'd  a  thanklefs  Deity, 
This  promife  made,  with  night  the  Goddefs  fled : 
With  joy  the  woman  wakes,  and  leaves  her  bed ; 

Devoutly 
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Devoutly  lifts  her  fpotlefs  hands  on  high^-. 
And  prays  the  powers  their  gift  to  ratify. 

Now  grinding  pains  proceed  to  bearing  throes. 
Till  its  own  weight  the  burden  did  difclofe. 
*Twas  of  the  beauteous  kind,  and  brought  to  light 
With  fecrecy,  to  ihun  the  father's  fight. 
Th*  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ. 
And  pafs'd  it  on  her  hufband  for  a  boy. 
The  nurfe  was  confcious  of  the  fad  alone; 
The  father  paid  his  vows  as  for  a  fon; 
And  caird  him  Iphis,  by  a  common  name, 
\^'hich  either  fex  with  equal  right  may  claim. 
Iphis  his  grandfire  was;  the  wife  was  pleas 'd. 
Of  half  the  fraud  by  Fortune's  favour  eas'd : 
The  doubtful  name  was  us'd  without  deceit. 
And  truth  was  cover'd  with  a  pious  cheat. 
The  habit  fhew'd  a  boy,  the  beauteous  face 
With  manly  fiercenefs  mingled  female  grace. 

Now  thirteen  }'ears  of  age  were  fwiftly  run, 
WTien  the  fond  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  fettling  in  the  world  his  only  fon. 
lanthe  was  his  choice ;  fo  wondrous  fair. 
Her  form  alone  with  Iphis  could  compare; 
A  neighbour's  daughter  of  his  own  degree. 
And  not  more  blefs'd  with  Fortune's  goods  than  he. 
They  foon  efpous'd  :  for  they  with  eafe  were  joined. 
Who  were  before  contraded  in  the  mind. 
Their  age  the  fame,  their  inclinations  too; 
And  bred  together  in  one  fchool  they  grew, 

I  Thus, 
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Thus,  fatally  difpos'd  to  mutual  fires, 
They  felt,  before  they  knew,  the  fame  defires. 
Equal  their  flame,  unequal  was  their  care ; 
One  lov'd  with  hope,  one  languifti'd  in  defpair. 
The  maid  accus"d  the  lingering  days  alone: 
For  whom  Ihe  thought  a  man,  fhe  thought  her  own* 
But  Iphis  bends  beneath  a  greater  grief; 
As  fiercely  burns,  but  hopes  for  no  relief, 
Ev'n  her  defpair  adds  fuel  to  her  lire ; 
A  maid  with  madnefs  does  a  maid  defire. 
And,  fcarce  refraining  tears,  Alas,  faid  llie> 
What  iffue  of  my  love  remains  for  me ! 
How  wild  a  paffion  works  within  my  breail! 
With  what  prodigious  flames  am  I  poffeft! 
Could  I  the  care  of  Providence  deferve. 
Heaven  mufl:  defiroy  me,  if  it  would  preferve* 
And  that 's  my  fate,  or  fure  it  would  have  fent 
Some  ufual  evil  for  my  punilhment; 
Not  this  unkindly  curfe ;  to  rage  and  bum. 
Where  Nature  fhews  no  profped  of  return. 
Nor  cows  for  cows  confume  with  fruitlefs  fire; 
Nor  mares,  when  hot,  their  fellow- mares  defire : 
The  father  of  the  fold  fupplies  his  ewes ; 
The  flag  through  fecret  woods  his  hind  purfues ; 
And  birds  for  mates  the  males  of  their  own  fpecies  ( 
choofe*  J 

Her  females  nature  guards  from  female  flame. 
And  joins  two  fexes  to  preferve  the  game; 
Would  I  were  nothing,  or  not  what  I  am! 
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Crete,  fam*d  for  monfters,  wanted  of  her  flore,  - 

Till  my  new  love  produced  one  monfter  more. 

The  daughter  of  the  fun  a  bull  defir'd. 

And  yet  ev'n  then  a  male  a  female  fir'd: 

Her  pafTion  was  extravagantly  nevv' : 

But  mine  is  much  the  madder  of  the  two* 

To  things  impoffible  (he  was  not  bent. 

But  found  the  means  to  compafs  her  intent. 

To  cheat  his  eyes,  fhe  took  a  different  fhape;, 

Yet  Hill  Ihe  gain'd  a  lover,  and  a  leap. 

Should  all  the  wit  of  all  the  w^orld  confpirC;,  • 

Should  Dsedalus  aflift  my  wild  defire. 

What  art  can  make  me  able  to  enjoy. 

Or  what  can  change  Ian  the  to  a  boy  ? 

Extinguifh  then  thy  paflion,  hopelefs  maid,  • 

And  recolleft  thy  reafon  for  thy  aid. 

Know  what  thou  art,  and  love  as  maidens  ought;,'- 

And  drive  thefe  golden  wilhes  from  thy  thought. 

Thou  c anil  not  hope  thy  fond  defires  to  gain; 

Where  hope  is  wanting,  wifhes  are  in  vain. 

And  yet  no  guards  agalnft  our  joys  confpire; 

No  jealous  hufband  hinders  our  delire ; 

My  parents  are  propitious  to  my  wifh. 

And  (he  herfelf  confenting  to  the  blifs. 

All  things  concur  to  profper  our  delign; 

All  things  to  profper  any  love  but  mine. 

And  yet  T  never  can  enjoy  the  fair; 

*Tis  paft  the  power  of  heaven  to  grant  my  prayer.- 

Heaven  has  been  kind,  as  far  as  heaven  can  be; 

Our  parents  with  our  own  defires  agrees 

But 
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But  Nature,  ftronger  than  the  Gods  abovCj 

Refufes  her  afliftance  to  my  love ; 

She  fets  the  bar  that  caufes  all  my  pain : 

One  gift  refus'd  makes  all  their  bounty  ,vain» 

And  now  the  happy  day  is  juft  at  hand. 

To  bind  our  hearts  in  Hymen's  holy  band: 

Our  hearts,  but  not  our  bodies:  Thus  accurs'd. 

In  midft  of  water  I  complain  of  thirft. 

Why  com'ft  thou,  Juno,  to  thefe  barren  rites. 

To  blefs  a  bed  defrauded  of  delights  ? 

And  why  ibould  Hymen  lift  his  torch  on  high. 

To  fee  two  brides  in  cold  embraces  lie  ? 

Thus  love-fick  Iphis  her  vain  paffion  mourns  3 
With  equal  ardor  fair  lanthe  burns, 
Invoking  Hymen's  name,  and  Juno's  power. 
To  fpeed  the  work,  and  halle  the  happy  hour. 

She  hopes,  while  Telethufa  fears  the  day. 
And  ftraves  to  interpofe  fome  new  delay : 
Now  feigns  a  ficknefs,  now  is  in  a  fright 
For  this  bad  omen,  or  that  boding  fight. 
But,  having  done  whate'er  Ihe  could  devlfe. 
And  empty 'd  all  her  magazine  of  lies. 
The  time  approach'd ;  the  next  enfuing  day 
The  fatal  fecret  mufi  to  light  betray. 
Then  Telethufa  had  recourfe  to  prayer. 
She  and  her  daughter  with  difnevel'd  hairj 
Trembling  with  fear,  great  Ifis  they  ador'd,' 
Embrac"d  her  altar,  and  her  aid  implor'd. 

Fair  queen,  who  doft  on  fruitful  Egypt  fmile. 
Who  fway'ft  the  fceptre  of  the  Pharii 
.JVnd  feven-  fold  falb  of  dif:mboguing 

Relieve, 


Egypt  fmile,      "j 
:ian  ille,  > 
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RelicA-e,  in  this  our  laft  diftrefs,  fhe  faid, 
A  fuppliant  mother,  and  a  mournful  maid. 
Thou,  Goddefs,  thou  wert  prefent  to  my  fight; 
Reveal'd  I  faw  thee  by  thy  own  fair  light: 
I  faw  thee  in  my  dream,  as  now  I  fee. 
With  all  thy  marks  of  awful  m.ajefty : 
The  glorious  train  that  corapafs'd  thee  around ; 
And  heard  the  hollow  timbrel's  holy  found. 
Thy  words  I  noted ;  which  I  ftill  retain ; 
Let  not  thy  facred  oracles  be  vain. 
That  Iphis  lives,  that  I  myfelf  am  free 
From  Ihame,  and  punifhment,  I  owe  to  thee, 
-On  thy  proteftion  all  our  hopes  depend : 
Thy  counfel  fav'd  us,  let  thy  power  defend. 

Her  tears  purfu'd  her  words ;  and  while  fhe  fpokc 
The  Goddefs  nodded,  and  her  altar  fhook: 
The  temple  doors,  as  with  a  blaft  of  wind. 
Were  heard  to  clap ;  the  lunar  horns  that  bind 
The  brov.s  of  Ifis  call:  a  blaze  around ; 
The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murmuring  found. 

Some  hopes  thefe  happy  omens  did  impart ; 
Forth  went  the  mother  with  a  beating  heart. 
Not  much  in  fear,  nor  fully  fatlsfy"d; 
But  Iphis  follow 'd  with  a  larger  fl:ride: 
The  whitenefs  of  her  fkin  forfook  her  face; 
Her  looks  embolden 'd  v.ith  an  awful  grace; 
Her  features  and  her  flrength  together  grew. 
And  her  long  hair  to  curling  locks  withdrew. 
Her  fparkling'eyes  with  manly  vigour  fhone; 
Big  was  her  voice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 

The 
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The  latent  parts,  at  length  reveal'd,  began 
To  (hoot,  and  fpread,  and  burnifti  into  man. 
The  maid  becomes  a  youth;  no  more  delay 
Your  vows,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay. 
Their  gifts  the  parents  to  the  temple  bear ; 
The  votive  tables  this  infcription  wear: 
Iphis,  the  man,  has  to  the  Goddefs  paid 
The  vows,  that  Iphis  ofFer'd  when  a  maid. 

Now  when  the  flar  of  day  had  fhewn  his  face, 
Venus  and  Juno  with  their  prefence  grace 
The  nuptial  rites,  and  Hjmen  from  above 
Defcended  to  complete  their  happy  love ; 
The  Gods  of  marriage  lend  their  mutual  aid.; 
And  the  warm  youth  enjoys  the  lovely  maid» 
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PYGMALION    AND   THE    STATUE. 

FROM    THE    TENT^H    BOOK    OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 

^he  VropatldeSy  for  their  impudent  hehaviour,  being 
turned  into  f  one  by  VenuSy  Tygmaliony  prince  of  Cyprus, 
detejied  all  'women  for  their  fake,  and  refoh-ed  ne^ver 
to  marry.  He  falls  in  lo-ve  ivith  a  ftatue  of  his 
(nun  making,  nvhich  is  changed  into  a  maid,  njchom 
be  marries,     X)ne    of  his  defendants   is   Cinyras,   the 

father  of  Myrrha:  the  daughter  incejiuoujly  lo^es  her 
cvon  father ;  for  ivhich  fke  is  changed  into  a  tree 
rwhich  hears  her  name,      Thefe  t-xuo  Jiories  immediately 

follo'W  each  other,  and  are  admirably  iL-ell  con?iefled, 

ipYGMALION,  loathing  their  larci\  icus  life, 
•*"     Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  moil  a  wife; 
So  fmgle  chofe  to  live,  and  {hunn'd  to  wed. 
Well  pleas'd  to  want  a  confort  of  his  bed : 
Yet,  fearing  idlen-efs,  the  nurfe  of  ill. 
In  fculpture  exercis'd  his  happy  (kill; 
And  carv'd  in  ivory  fach  a  maid,  fo  fair. 
As  nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare. 
Were  Ihe  to  work ;  but,  in  her  own  defence, 
•MuH  take  her  pattern  here^  and  copy  hence. 
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Plea&'d  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires. 

Adores ;  and  iaft,  the  thing  ador'd  defires. 

A  ver}^  virgin  in  her  face  was  feen. 

And,  had  fhe  mov'd,  a  living  maid  had  been; 

One  would  have  thought  fhe  could  have  ftirrd-j  but 

ftrove 
With  mGdefiy,  and  was  afnam'd  to  move. 
Art,  hid  with  art,  fo  well  perform'd  the  cheat. 
It  caught  the  carver  vv-ith  his  own  deceit; 
He  knows  'tis  madnefs,  yet  he  muft  adore. 
And  flill  the  more  he  knows  it,  loves  the  more: 
The  flefn,  or  what  lb  feems,  he  touches  ofr. 
Which  feels  fo  fmooth,  that  he  beheves  it  foft. 
Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  ftrain'd  the  bre-afl. 
And  on  (he  lips  a  burning  kifs  imprefs'd. 
'Tis  true,  the  harden'd  breaft  relifts  the  gripe. 
And  the  cold  lips  return  a  kifs  unripe : 
But  when  retiring  back,  he  look'd  again. 
To  think  it  ivory  was  a  thought  too  mean ; 
So  would  believe  (he  kifs'd,  and  /rourting  more. 
Again  embrac'd  her  naked  body  oer; 
And  ftraining  hard  the  ftatue,  was  afraid 
His  hands  had  made  a  dint,  and  hurt  the  maid; 
Explor'd  her,  limb  by  lim.b,  and  fear'd  to  find 
So  rude  a  gripe  h^ad  left  a  livid  mark  behind : 
With  flattery  now  he  feeks  her  mind  to  move. 
And  now  with  gifts,  the  powerful  bribes  of  love; 
He  fumilhes  her  clofet  firft ;  and  fills 
The  crowded  {helves  with  rarities  of  ihells; 

Vou  XXL  D  Adds 
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Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  conchs  he  drew. 

And  all  the  fparkling  ftones  of  various  hue; 

And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 

And  finging-birds  in  filver  cages  hung; 

And  every  fragrant  flower,  and  odorous  green. 

Were  forted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid  between: 

Rich,  fafhionabie  robes  her  perfon  deck. 

Pendents  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck : 

Her  taper'd  fingers  too  with  rings  are  grac'd. 

And  an  embroider'd  zone  furrounds  her  ilender  wal!e« 

Thus  like  a  queen  array 'd,  fo  richly  drefs'd. 

Beauteous  (he  Ihew'd,  but  naked  fhew'd  the  bell. 

Then  from  the  floor  he  rais'd  a  royal  bed. 

With  coverings  of  Sidonian  purple  fpread : 

The  folemn  rites  perform 'd,  he  calls  her  bride. 

With  blandiihments  invites  her  to  his  fide. 

And  as  fhe  were  with  vital  fenfe  poflTefs'd, 

Her  head  did  on  a  plumy  pillow  reft. 

The  feaft  of  Venus  came,  a  folemn  day. 
To  which  the  Cvpriots  due  devotion  pay; 
With  gilded  horns  the  milk-white  heifers  led, 
Slaughter'd  before  the  facred  altars,  bled : 
Pygmalion  offering,  firft  approach'd  the  fhrine. 
And  then  with  prayers  implor'd  the  powers  divine: 
Almighty  Gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want. 
If  all  we  can  require,  be  yours  to  grant; 
IVIake  this  fair  ftatue  mine,  he  would  have  faid. 
But  changed  his  words  for  Ihame,  and  only  pray'dj 
<jive  me  the  likenefs  of  my  ivory  maid. 

The 
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The  golden  Goddefs,  prefent  at  the  prayer^ 
Well  knew  he  meant  th'  inanimated  fair. 
And  gave  the  fign  of  granting  his  deGre; 
For  thrice  in  chearful  fiames  afcends  the  fire. 
The  youth,  returning  to  his  miftrefs,  hies. 
And  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes. 
And  beating  breail,  by  the  dear  ftatue  lies. 
He  kiffes  her  white  lips,  renews  the  blifs. 
And  looks  and  thinks  they  redden  at  the  kifs: 
He  thought  them  warm'd  before;  nor  longer  flays. 
But  next  his  hand  on  her  hard  bofom  lays : 
Hard  as  it  was,  beginning  to  relent. 
It  feem"d  the  breafl  beneath  his  fingers  bent; 
He  felt  again,  his  fingers  made  a  print, 
'Twas  fiefh,  but  flelh  fo  firm,  it  rofe  againfl  the  dint. 
The  pleafmg  tafk  he  fails  not  to  renew; 
Soft,  and  more  foft  at  ever)^  touch  it  grew: 
Like  pliant  wax,  when  chafing  hands  reduce 
The  former  mafs  to  form,  and  frame  to  ufe. 
He  would  believe,  but  ytt  is  flill  in  pain. 
And  tries  his  argument  of  fenfe  again, 
PrefTes  the  pulfe,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein, 
Convinced,  o'erjoy'd,  his  ftudied  thanks  and  praife 
To  her  who  made  the  miracle,  he  pays : 
Then  lips  to  lips  he  join'd;  now  freed  from  fear. 
He  found  the  favour  of  the  kifs  fmcere : 
At  this  the  waken'd  image  op'd  her  eyes. 
And  view'd  at  once  the  light  and  lover,  with  furprize. 
The  Goddefs,  prefent  at  the  match  fhe  made. 
So  blefs'd  the  bed,  fuch  fruitfuhiefs  convej'd, 

D  z  That 
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That  ere  ten  moons  had  Iharpen'd  either  horn, 
To  crown  their  blifs,  a  lovely  boy  was  bom; 
Paphos  his  name,  who,  grown  to  manhood,  wall'd 
The  city  Paphos,  from  the  founder  call'd. 
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FROM      OVID.  y; 

CINYRAS      AND      MYRRH  A, 

OUT    OF    THE    TENTH    BOOK    OP 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 

^here  needs  no  connexion  of  this  fiory  njoith  the  former: 
for  the  begimting  of  this  immediately  follc^jus  the  end 
cf  the  laft :  the  reader  is  only  to  take  fioticey  that  Or- 
pheus, njoho  relates  bothy  njjas  by  birth  a  Thracian; 
and  his  country  far  diftant  from  Cyprus  n^jhere  Myr^ 
rha  nvas  born,  and  from  Arabia  <vjhither  Jhe  fed. 
You  fwill  fee  the  reafon  of  this  note,  foon  after  ths 
firji  lin^s  of  this  fable ^ 

"^fOR  him  alone  produc'd  the  fruitful  queen  j 

Eut  Clnyras,  who  like  his  fire  had  been 
A  happy  prince,  had  he  not  been  a  fire. 
Daughters  and  fathers,  from  my  fong  retire: 
I  fmg  of  horror;  and,  could  I  prevail. 
You  Ihould  not  hear,  or  not  believe,  my  tale. 
Yet  if  the  pleafure  of  my  fong  be  fuch. 
That  you  will  hear,  and  credit  me  too  much. 
Attentive  liften  to  the  laft  event. 
And  with  the  fm  believe  the  punilhment : 
Since  nature  could  behold  fo  dire  a  crime, 
I  gratulate  at  leaft  my  native  clime. 
That  fuch  a  land,  which  fuch  a  monfter  bore. 
So  far  is  diftant  from  our  Thracian  ftiore* 

D  3  Let 
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Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  ccaft. 
Her  cinnamon  and  fweet  Amomum  boaft. 
Her  fragrant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tears,   . 
Her  fecond  han'efts,  and  her  double  years ;  I 

How  can  the  land  be  call'd  fo  blefs'd  that  Myrrha  ( 
bears  ?  J 

Not  all  her  odorous  tears  can  cleanfe  her  crime. 
Her  plant  alone  deforms  the  happy  clime : 
Cupid  denies  to  have  inflam"d  thy  heart, 
Difowns  thy  love,  and  vindicates  his  dart ; 
Some  fur}'  gave  thee  thofe  infernal  pains. 
And  fhot  her  venom 'd  vipers  in  thy  veins. 
To  hate  thy  fire,  had  merited  a  curfe  ; 
But  fuch  an  impious  love  deferv'd  a  worfe. 
The  neighbouring  monarchs,  by  thy  beauty  led,  - 
Contend  in  crowds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed : 
The  world  is  at  thy  choice,  except  but  one. 
Except  but  him,  thou  canft  not  choofe,  alone. 
She  knew  it  too,  the  miferable  maid. 
Ere  impious  love  her  better  thoughts  betray'd. 
And  thus  within  her  fecret  foul  fhe  faid  : 
Ah  Myrrha!  whither  would  thy  wifhes  tend? 
Ye  Gods,  ye  facred  laws,  my  foul  defend 
From  fuch  a  crime  as  all  mankind  deteft. 
And  never  lodg'd  before  in  human  breaft! 
But  is  it  fin  ?  Or  makes  my  mind  alone 
Th'  imagined  fin  ?  For  nature  makes  it  none, 
What  tyrant  then  thefe  envious  laws  began. 
Made  not  for  any  other  beaft  but  man.  I 
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The  father-bull  his  daughter  may  beftride. 
The  horfe  may  mal<:e  his  mother-mare  a  bride; 
What  piety  forbids  the  lufty  ram. 
Or  more  falacious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam? 
The  hen  is  free  to  wed  her  chick  fhe  bore. 
And  make  a  hufhand,  whom  fhe  hatch'd  before. 
All  creatures  elfe  are  of  a  happier  kind. 
Whom  nor  ill-natur'd  laws  from  pieafure  bindj 
Nor  thoughts  of  fm  difturb  their  peace  of  mind. 
Eut  man  a  flave  of  his  own  making  lives ; 
The  fool  denies  himfelf  what  nature  gives: 
Too  bufy  fenates,  with  an  over-care 
To  make  us  better  than  our  kind  can  bear. 
Have  dafh'd  a  fpice  of  envy  in  the  laws. 
And,  {training  up  too  high,  have  fpoifd  the  caufe. 
Yet  fome  wife  nations  break  their  cruel  chains. 
And  own  no  laws,  but  thofe  which  love  ordains; 
Where  happy  daughters  with  their  fires  are  join'd. 
And  piety  is  doubly  paid  in  kind. 
^  O  that  I  had  been  born  in  fuch  a  clime. 
Not  here,  where  'tis  the  country  makes  the  crime? 
Eut  whither  would  my  impious  fancy  ftray  ? 
Hence  hopes,  and  ye  forbidden  thoughts  away! 
His  worth  deferves  to  kindle  my  defires. 
But  with  the  love  that  daughters  bear  to  fires. 
Then,  had  not  Cinyras  my  father  been. 
What  hinder'd  Myrrha"s  hopes  to  be  his  queen  ? 
But  the  perverfenefs  of  my  fate  is  fuch. 
That  he  's  not  mine,  becaufe  he  's  mine  too  much : 

D  4  Our 
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Our  kindred  blood  debars  a  better  tie ; 

He  might  be  nearer,  were  he  not  fo  nigh. 

Eyes  and  their  objects  never  muft  unite,. 

Some  diftance  is  required  to  help  the  fight:. 

Fain  would  I  travel  to  fome  foreign  fhore,. 

Never  to  fee  my  native  country  more. 

So  might  I  to  myfelf  myfelf  reftore; 

So  might  my  mind  thefe  impious  thoughts  remove. 

And,  ceafmg  to  behold,  might  ceafe  to  love. 

But  ftay  I  muft,  to  feed  my  famifh'd  fight. 

To  talk,  to  kifs;  and  more,  if  more  I  might: 

More,  impious  maid!  What  more  canft  thoudefign. 

To  make  a  monftrous  mixture  in  thy  line. 

And  break  all  ftatutes  human  and  divine? 

Canft  thou  be  call'd  (to  fav«  thy  wretched  life) 

Thy  mother's  rival,  and  thy  father's  wife? 

Confound  fo  many  facred  names  in  one. 

Thy  brother's  mother!  fifter  to  thy  fon! 

And  fear'ft  thou  not  to  fee  th'  infernal  bands, 

Their  heads  withfnakes,  with  torches  arm'd  their  handi. 

Full  at  thy  face,  th'  avenging  brands  to  bear. 

And  fhake  the  ferpents  from  their  hifling  hair  ? 

But  thon  in  time  th'  increafing  ill  control. 

Nor  firft  debauch  the  body  by  the  foul; 

Secure  the  facred  quiet  of  thy  mind. 

And  keep  the  fanftions  nature  has  defign'd, 

Suppofe  I  fhould  atcempt,  th'  attempt  were  vain; 

No  thoughts  like  mine  his  finlefs  foul  profane: 

Obfervant  of  the  right;  and  O,  that  he 

'Could  cure  my  madnefs,  or  be  mad  like  me! 

Thui 
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Thusihe;   but  Cinyras,  who  daily  fees, 
A  crowd  of  noble  fuitors  at  his  knees. 
Among  fo  many,  knew  not  whom  to  choofe, 
Irrefolute  to  grant,  or  to  refufe. 
But,  having  told  their  names,  inquir'd  of  her. 
Who  pleas'd  her  beft,  and  whom  fhe  would  prefer? 
The  blufhing  maid  flood  filent  with  furprize. 
And  on  her  father  fix'd  her  ardent  eyes. 
And  looking  figh'd :  and  as  Ihe  figh'd,  began 
Round  tears  to  fhed,  that  fc aided  as-  they  ran. 
The  tender  frre,  who  faw  her  blufh  and  cry, 
Afcrib'd  it  all  to  maiden-modefty ; 
And  dry'd  the  falling-drops,  and,  yet  more  kindj  ^ 
He  ftrok'd  her  cheeks,  and  holy  kiifes  join'd : 
She  felt  a  fecret  venom  fire  her  blood,- 
And  found  more  pleafure  than  a  daughter  ihouldj- 
And,  afk-d  again,  what  lover  of  the  crew 
She  lik'd  the  beft;  fhe  anfwer'd.  One  like  you, 
Miftaking  what  fne  meant,  her  pious  will 
He  prais'd,  and  bade  her  fo  continue  flill : 
The  word  of  Pious  heard,  fhe  blufh'd  with  fhame 
Of  Secret  guilt,  and  could  not  bear  the  name. 
'Twas  now  the  mid  of  night,  when  flumbers  clofs 
Our  eyes,  and  footh  our  cares  with  foft  repofe  j 
But  no  repofe  could  wretched  Myrrha  find. 
Her  body  rolling,  as  flieroll'd  her  mind; 
Mad  with  defire,  ihe  ruminates  her  fin. 
And  wifhes  all  her  wifhes  o'er  again 
Now  fne  defpairs,  and  now  refolves  to  try ; 
Would  not^  and  would  again,  flie  knows  not  why  5 

Stop?, 
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Stops,  and  returns,  makes  and  retra»5b  the  vowt 

Fain  would  begin,  but  underftands  not  how: 

As  when  a  pine  is  hewn  upon  the  plains. 

And  the  laft  mortal  ftroke  alone  remains. 

Labouring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threatening  all. 

This  way  and  that  fhe  nods,  confidering  where  to  falh 

So  Myrrha's  mind,  impell'd  on  either  lide. 

Takes  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide: 

Irrefolute  on  which  (he  (hould  rely. 

At  laft,  unfix'd  in  all,  is  only  fix'd  to  die; 

On  that  fad  thought  ihe  refts;  refolv'd  on  death. 

She  rifes,  and  prepares  to  choak  her  breath : 

Then  while  about  the  beam  her  zone  (he  ties. 

Dear  Cinyras,  farewell,  Pne  foftly  cries; 

For  thee  I  die,  and  only  wifh  to  be 

Not  hated,  when  thou  know'ft  I  die  for  thee: 

Pardon  the  crime,  in  pity  to  the  caufe; 

This  faid,  about  her  neck  the  noofe  fhe  draws ; 

The  nurfe,  who  lay  without,  her  faithful  guard. 

Though  not  in  words,  the  murmurs  overheard. 

And  fighs  and  hollow  founds :  furpriz'd  with  fright^ 

She  ftarts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  fprings  a  light; 

Unlocks  the  door,  and  entering  out  of  breath. 

The  dying  faw,  and  inftruments  of  death; 

She  fhrieks,   fhe  cuts  the  zone  with  trembling  haftc. 

And  in  her  arms  her  fainting  charge  embracd: 

Next  (for  fhe  now  had  leifure  for  her  tears) 

She  weeping  afk"d,  in  thefe  her  blooming  years. 

What  unforefeen  misfortune  caus'd  her  care. 

To  loath  her  life,  and  languifh  in  defpairl 

The 
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The  makl  with  down-caft  eyes,  and  mute  with  grief. 

For  death  unfinifh'd,  arxd  ill-tim'd  relief. 

Stood  fullen  to  her  fuit :  the  beldame  prefs'd 

The  more  to  know,  and  bar'd  her  wither'd  breaft, 

Adjur'd  her,  by  the  kindly  food  fne  drew 

From  thofe  dry  founts,  her  fecret  ill  to  Ihew, 

Sad  M}Trha  figh'd,  and  turned  her  eyes  alide : 

The  nurfe  ftill  urg'd,  and  would  not  be  deny'd: 

!Noronly  promis'd  fecrefy;  but  pray'd 

She  might  have  leave  to  give  her  offer'd  aid. 

Good  will,  fhe  faid,  my  want  of  ftrength  fuppliesj- 

And  diligence  Ihall  give  what  age  denies  i 

If  ftrong  defires  thy  mind  to  fur}^  move. 

With  charms  and  medicines  I  can  cure  thy  love ; 

If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  caft. 

More  powerful  verfe  fhail  free  thee  from  the  blaft ; 

If  heaven  offended  fends  thee  this  difeafe. 

Offended  heaven  with  prayers  we  can  appeafe. 

What  then  remain,  that  can  thefe  cares  procure ?- 

Thy  houfe  is  flourifhing,  thy  fortune  fure : 

Thy  careful  mother  yet  in  health  furvives. 

And,  to  thy  comfort,  thy  kind  father  lives. 

The  virgin  ftarted  at  her  father's  name. 

And  figh'd  profoundly,  confcious  of  the  fhame^ 

Kor  yet  the  nurfe  her  im.pious  love  divin'd : 

But  yet  furmis'd,  that  love  diilurb'd  her  mind : 

Thus  thinking,  fhe  purfued  her  point,  and  laid 

And  luird  within  her  lap  the  mourning  maid ; 

Then  foftly  footh'd  her  thus,  I  guefs  your  grief: 

"You  love^  my  child;  your  love  Ihall  find  relief. 

My 
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My  long  experienc'd  age  (hall  be  your  guide ; 

Rely  on  that,  and  lay  diftruft  afide  : 

No  breath  of  air  fhall  on  the  fecret  blow. 

Nor  fhall  (what  moft  you  fear)  your  father  know. 

Struck  once  again,  as  with  a  thunder-clap,. 

The  guilty  virgin  bounded  from  her  lap. 

And  threw  her  body  proftrate  on  the  bed. 

And,  to  conceal  her  blu(hes,  hid  her  head: 

There  filent  lay,  and  warn'd  her  with  her  hand 

To  go:  but  Ihe  received  not  the  command; 

Remaining  ftill  importunate  to  know : 

Then  Myrrha  thus ;  Or  a(k  no  more,  or  go : 

I  pr'ythee  go,  or  (laying  fpare  my  fhame; 

What  thou  wouldft  hear,  is  impious  ev'n  to  name,- 

At  this,  on  high  the  beldame  holds  her  hands. 

And,  trembling  both  with  age  and  terror,  flands. 

Adjures,  and  falling  at  her  feet  intreats> 

Sooths  her  with  blandifhments,  and  frights  with  threats 

To  tell  the  crime  intended,  or  difclofe 

What  part  of  it  Ihe  knew,  if  ihe  no  farther  knows: 

And  laft,  if  confcious  to  her  counfel  made,^ 

Confirms  anew  the  promife  of  her  aid. 

Now  Myrrha  rais'd  her  head;  but  foon,  opprefs'd 
With  Ihame,  reclin'd  it  on  her  nurfe's  bread ; 
Bath'd  it  with  tears,  and  flrove  to  have  confefs'd: 
Twice  ihe  began,  and  flopp'd;  again  fhe  try'd; 
The  faltering  tongue  its  office  ftill  deny'd : 
At  laft  her  veil  before  her  face  fhe  fpread. 
And  drew  a  long  preluding  figh,  and  faid, 
O  happy  mother,  in  thy  marriage  bed  I 

Then 
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Then  groan'd,  and  ceas'd;  the  good  old  woman  fliook. 

Stiff  were  her  eyes,  and  ghaftly  was  her  looki'' 

Her  hoary  hair  upright  with  horror  flood. 

Made  (to  her  grief)  more  knowing  than  fhe  would  : 

Much  fhe  reproach'd,  and  many  things  fhe  faid, 

To  cure  the  madnefs  of  th'  unhappy  maid : 

In  vain :   for  Myrrha  flood  convidl  of  ill; 

Her  reafon  vanquifli'd,  but  unchang'd  her  willj 

Perverfe  of  mind,  unable  to  reply. 

She  flood  refolv'd  or  to  pofTefs  or  die. 

,At  length  the  fondnefs  of  a  nurfe  prevall'd 

Againfl  her  better  fenfe,  and  virtue  fail'd : 

Enjoy,  my  child,  finceTuch  is  thy  defire. 

Thy  love,  fhe  faid;   fhe  durfl  not  fay,  thy  fire. 

Live,  though  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms : 

Then  with  a  fecond  oath  her  faith  confirms. 

The  folemn  feafl  of  Ceres  now  was  near, 
"When  long  white  linen  floles  the  matrons  wear; 
Rank'd  in  proceflion  walk  the  pious  train. 
Offering  firfl-fruits,  and  fpikes  of  yellow  grain  : 
For  nine  long  nights  the  nuptial  bed  they  fhun. 
And,  fanftifying  harvefl,  lie  alone. 
Mix'd  with  the  crowd,  the  queen  forfook  her  lord. 
And  Ceres'  power  with  fecret  rites  ador'd 
The  royal  couch,  now  vacant  for  a  time. 
The  crafty  crone,  officious  in  her  crime. 
The  curil  occafion  took  :  the  king  fhe  found 
Eafy  with  wine,  and  deep  in  pleafure  drown'd, 
Prepar'd  for  love :  the  beldame  blew  the  flame, 
Confefs'd  thepaflion  but  conceal'd  the  name. 

Her 
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Her  form  fhe  prais'd;  the  monarch  afk'd  her  yean. 

And  fhe  reply 'd,  the  fame  that  Myrrha  bears. 

Wine  and  commended  beauty  fir'd  his  thought; 

Impatient,  he  commands  her  to  be  brought. 

Pleas'd  with  her  charge  perform'd,  fhe  hies  her  homc# 

And  gratulates  the  nymph,  the  tafk  was  overcome, 

Myrrha  was  joy'd  the  welcome  news  to  hear; 

But,  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  infmcere : 

So  various,  fo  difcordant  is  the  mind. 

That  in  our  will,  a  different  will  we  find, 

111  fhe  prefag'd,  and  yet  purfued  her  lull; 

For  guilty  pleafures  give  a  double  gufi:. 

*Twas  depth  of  night :  Arftophylax  had  driven 

His  lazy  wain  half  round  the  northern  heaven. 

When  Myrrha  haften'd  to  the  crime  defir'd; 

The  moon  beheld  her  firft,  and  firft  retir*d; 

The  ftars  amaz'd  ran  backward  from  the  fight. 

And,  Ihrunk  within  their  fockets,  loft  their  light. 

Icarius  firft  withdraws  his  holy  flame : 

The  virgin  fign,  in  heaven  the  fecond  name. 

Slides  down  the  belt,  and  from  her  ftation  flies. 

And  night  with  fable  clouds  involves  the  fl^ies, 

Bol(5  Myrrha  ft  ill  purfues  her  black  intent  : 

She  ftumbled  thrice,   (an  omen  of  th'  event;) 

Thrice  (hriek'd  the  funeral  owl,  yet  on  fhe  went 

Secure  of  fhame,  becaufe  fecure  of  fight; 

Ev'n  bafhful  fins  are  impudent  by  night. 

Link'd  hand  in  hand,  th'  accomplice  and  the  dame. 

Their  way  exploring,  to  the  chaxnher  came ; 

The 
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^riie  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  their  way, 

"Where  dark  in  bed  th'  expeding  monarch  lay; 

Thus  far  her  courage  held,  but  here  forfakes ; 

Her  faint  knees  knock  at  every  ftep  (he  makes. 

The  nearer  to  her  crime,  the  more  within 

She  feels  remorfe,  and  horror  of  her  fin; 

Repents  too  late  her  criminal  deiire^ 

And  wilhes,  that  unknown  fhe  could  retire. 

Her  lingering  thus,  the  nurfe  (who  fear'd  delay 

The  fatal  fecret  might  at  length  betray) 

Pall'd  forw^ard,  to  com^plete  the  work  begun. 

And  faid  to  Cinyras,  Receive  thy  own  : 

Thus  faying,  fhe  deliver'd  kind  to  kind, 

Accurs'd,  and  their  devoted  bodies  join'd. 

The  lire,  unknowing  of  the  crime,  admits 

His  bowels,  and  profanes  the  hallow 'd  Iheets; 

He  found  fhe  trembled,  but  believ'd  Ihe  ftrovc 

With  maiden  modefty,  againft  her  love ; 

And  fought  with  flattering  words  vain  fancies  to 

remove. 

Perhaps  he  faid.  My  daughter,  ceafe  thy  fears, 
(Becaufe  the  title  fuited  with  her  years;) 
And,  Father,  (he  might  whifper  him  again. 
That  names  might  not  be  wanting  to  the  fm. 
Full  of  her  fire,  Ihe  left  th'  inceftuous  bed. 
And  carried  in  her  womb  the  crime  fhe  bred : 
Another,  and  another  night  (he  came ; 
For  frequent  fm  had  left  no  fenfe  of  fhame : 
Till  Cinyras  defir"d  to  fee  her  face, 
IrVhofe  body  he  had  held  in  clofe  embrace. 

And 
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And  brought  a  taper;  the  revealer,   light, 

Expos'd  both  crime  and  criminal  to  fight; 

Grief,  rage,  amazement,  could  no  fpeech  afford, 

Eut  from  the  iheath  he  drew  th'  avenging  fword; 

The  guilty  fied :  the  benefit  of  night. 

That  favourd  firft  the  fin,  fecur'd  the  flight. 

Long  wandering  through  the  fpacious  fields,  fhe  bent 

Her  voyage  to  th'  Arabian  continent; 

Then  paTs'd  the  region  which  Panchaca  join'd. 

And  flying  left  the  balmy  plains  behind. 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  mew'd  her  horns;  at  length 

With  travel  weary,  unfupply'd  with  firength. 

And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  opprefs'd ; 

Sabaean  fields  afford  her  needful  reft : 

There,  loathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid. 

In  anguifli  of  her  fpirit,  thus  fhe  pray'd: 

Ye  powers,  if  any  fo  propitious  are 

T'  accept  my  penitence,  and  hear  my  prayer; 

Yx)ur  judgments,  I  confefs,  are  juftly  fent: 

Great  fins,  deferve  as  great  a  punifliment: 

Yet  fince  my  life  the  living  will  profane. 

And  fince  my  death  the  happy  dead  will  ftain^ 

A  middle  ftate  your  mercy  may  beftow. 

Betwixt  the  realms  above,  and  thofe  below : 

Some  other  form  to  wretched  Myrrha  give. 

Nor  let  her  wholly  die,  nor  wholly  live. 

The  prayers  of  penitents  are  never  vain; 

At  leaft,  Ihe  did  her  laft  requeft  obtain ; 

For,  while  fhe  fpoke,  the  ground  began  to  rife, 

And  gatherd  round  her  feet,  her  legs,  and  thighs : 

Her 
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Her  toes  in  roots  defcend,  and,  fpreading  wide, 

A  firm  foundation  for  the  trunk  provide : 

Her  folid  bones  convert  to  folid  wood. 

To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  fap  her  blood; 

Her  arms  are  boughs,  her  fingers  change  their  kind. 

Her  tender  Ikin  is  harden'd  into  rind. 

And  now  the  rifmg  tree  her  womb  invefls. 

Now,  (hooting  upwards  ftill,  invades  her  breafts. 

And  fhades  the  neck;  -and,  weary  v/ith  delay. 

She  funk  her  head  within,  and  met  it  half  the  way. 

And  though  with  outward  fliape  flie  loft  her  fenfe. 

With  bitter  tears  fhe  wept  her  laft  offence; 

And  ftill  (he  weeps,  nor  iheds  her  tears  in  vain; 

For  ftill  the  precious  drops  her  name  retain. 

Mean  time  the  mifbegotten  infant  grows. 

And,  ripe  for  birth,  diftends  with  deadly  throes 

The  fweiling  rind,  with  unavailing  ftrife. 

To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  puflies  into  life. 

The  mother-tree,  as  if  opprefs'd  with  pain. 

Writhes  here  and  there,  to  break  the  bark,  in  vain : 

And,  like  a  labouring  v/oman,  would  have  pray'd, 

Eut  want£  a  voice  to  call  Lucina's  aid: 

The  bending  bole  fends  out  a  hoUov/  found. 

And  trickling  tears  fall  thicker  on  the  ground. 

The  mild  Lucina  came  uncall'd,  and  ftood 

Befide  the  ftruggling  boughs,  and  heard  the  groaning 

wood : 
Then  reach'd  her  midwife-hand,  to  fpeed  the  throes. 
And  fpoke  the   powerful  fpells  that   babes   to  biith 

difclofe. 
Vol.  XXL  E  The 
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The  bark  divides,  the  living  load  to  free. 

And  fafe  delivers  the  convulfive  tree. 

The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child. 

And  wa(h  him  in  the  tears  the  parent  plant  difiiird. 

They  fwath'd  him  with  their  fcarfs ;  beneath  him  fpread 

The  ground  with  herbs;  with  rofes  rais'd  his  head. 

The  lovely  babe  was  born  with  every  grace : 

Ev'n  envy  mud  have  prais'd  fo  fair  a  face : 

Such  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they  fhow 

Their  utmoft  art,  on  naked  Love's  beftow : 

And  that  their  arms  no  diflference  might  betray. 

Give  him  a  bow,  or  his  from  Cupid  take  away. 

Time  glides  along,  with  undifcover'd  hade. 

The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  pad : 

So  fwift  are  years :  the  babe,  whom  juft  before 

His  o-randfire  got,  and  whom  his  fifter  bore; 

The  drop  the  thing  which  late  the  tree  inclos'd. 

And  late  the  yawning  bark  to  life  expos'd; 

A  babe,  a  boy,  a  beauteous  youth  appears; 

And  lovelier  than  himfelf  at  riper  years. 

Kow  to  the  queen  of  love  he  gave  defires. 

And,  with  her  pains,  reveng'd  his  mother's  fires* 
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CEYX     AND     ALCYONE. 

OUT    OF    THE    TENTH    BOOK    OF 

OVID'S     METAMORPHOSES. 

Conned^ion  of  this  Fable  with  the  former. 

•  CeyXy  the  fon  of  Lttcifer  (the  morning  ftar),  and  king 
of  Trachin  in  Thejpiljy  <zvas  married  to  Alcyons 
daughter  to  JEoliis  god  of  the  njoinds.  Both  the  hujband 
and  the  <vjife  lo^ved  each  other  nvith  an  entire  affec- 
tion,    Dccdaliony  the  elder  brother  of  CeyXy  ivhom  he 

fiicceededy  havifig  been  turned  i?ifo  a  falcon  by  Apollo; 
and  Chioney  DadalioJis  daughter,  fain  by  Diana; 
Ceyx  prepared  a  fhip  to  fail  to  Clarosy   there  to  con- 

fult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  y  and  fas  O'vid  feems  to  inti- 
mate J  to  enquire  ho~jj  the  anger  of  the  Gods  might  be 
atoned, 

^TpHESE  prodigies  afFedl  the  pious  prince. 

But  more  perplex'd  with  thofe  that  happen 'd  nnce. 
He  purpofes  to  feek  the  Clarian  God, 
Avoiding  Delphos,  his  more  fam'd  abode; 
Since  Phlegian  robbers  made  unfafe  the  road. 
Yet  could  not  he,  from  her  he  lov'd  fo  wellj 
The  fatal  voyage,  he  refolv'd,  conceal: 
But  when  fhe  faw  her  lord  prepar'd  to  part, 
A  deadly  cold  ran  Ihivering  to  her  heart : 

E  2  Her 
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Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  boxen  hue. 
And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new : 
She  thrice  effay'd  to  fpeak ;  her  accents  hung. 
And  faltering  dy"d  unfinifh'd  on  her  tongue. 
Or  vaciih'd  into  fighs :    with  long  delay 
Her  voice  return 'd ;  and  found  the  wonted  way. 
Tell  me,  my  lord,  fhe  fald,  what  fault  unknown 
Thy  once-belov'd  Alcyone  lias  done  ? 
Whither,  ah  whither  is  thy  kindnefs  gone  ? 
Can  Ceyx  then  fuftain  to  leave  his  wife. 
And  unconcern-d  forfake  the  fweets  of  life  ? 
What  can  tliy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move. 
Or  need 'ft  thou  abfence  to  renew  thy  love? 
Yet,  if  thou  goeft  by  land,  though  grief  poflefs 
My  foul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  will  be  the  lefs. 
Eut  ah!  be  wam'd  to  Ihun  the  watery  way. 
The  face  is  frightful  of  the  ftormy  fea. 
For  late  I  faw  a-drift  disjointed  planks. 
And  empty  tombs  erefted  on  the  banks. 
Nor  let  falfe  hopes  to  truft  betray  thy  mind, 
Becaufe  my  fire  in  caves  conftrains  the  wind. 
Can  with  a  breath  a  clamorous  rage  appeafe. 
They  fear  his  whiftle,  and  forfake  the  feas ; 
Not  fo,  for  once,  indulged,  they  fweep  the  main: 
Deaf  to  the  call,  or  hearing  hear  in  vain; 
But  bent  on  mifchief  bear  the  waves  before. 
And,  not  content  with  feas,  infult  the  fhore; 
When  ocean,  air,  and  earth,  at  once  engage. 
And  rooted  forefts  fly  before  their  rage : 
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At  once  the  claihing  elouds  to  battle  move. 

And  lightnings  run  acrofs  the  fields  above: 

I  know  them  well,  and  mark'd  their  rude  comporti, 

While  yet  a  child,  within  my  father's  court: 

In  times  of  tempeft  they  command  alone. 

And  he  but  fits  precarious  on  the  throne ; 

The  more  I  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment. 

And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  of  th'  event. 

But,  if  not  fears  or  reafons  will  prevail. 

If  fate  has  fix'd  thee  obftinate  to  fail. 

Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 

My  part  of  danger  with  an  equal  (hare. 

And  prefent  fuffer  what  I  only  fear : 

Then  o'er  the  bounding  billows  (hall  we  fly. 

Secure  to  live  together,  or  to  die, 

Thefe  reafons  mov'd  her  ftarlike  hulband's  heart. 

But  ftill  he  held  his  purpofe  to  depart : 

For,  as  lie  lov'd  her  equal  to  his  life. 

He  would  not  to  the  feas  expofe  his  wife; 

Nor  could  be  wrought  his  voyage  to  refrain. 

But  fought  by  arguments  to  footh  her  pain; 

Nor  thefe  avail'd;  at  length  he  lights  on  one. 

With  which  fo  difficult  a  caufe  he  won: 

My  love,  fo  fhort  an  abfence  ceafe  to  fear. 

For,  by  my  father's  holy  flame,  I  fwear. 

Before  two  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn> 

If  heaven  allow  me  life,  I  will  return. 

This  proraife  of  fo  fliort  a  ftay  prevails; 
He  foon  equips  the  Ihip,  fupplies  the  fails, 
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And  give?  the  word  to  lanch ;   Ihe  trembling  ^  ie\rs 
This  pomp  of  deaths  and  parting  tears  renews : 
Laft,  with  a  kiis,  fhe  took  a  long  farewel, 
Sigh'd,  ^vith  a  fad  prefage,  and  fwooning  fell; 
While  Ce\-x  fecks  delays,  the  lulh'  crew, 
Raisd  on  their  banks,  their  oars  in  orvier  drew 
To  their  broad  hreafts,  the  fhip  witii  fun-  tlew,        J 

The  q«ccn  recover'd  rears  her  humid  e\cs. 
And  firft  her  hulband  on  the  poop  ei'pics 
Shaking  his  hand  at  diftancc  on  the  main ; 
She  took  the  tign ;  and  ihook  her  hand  again. 
Still  as  the  ground  recedes,  retracb  her  view 
With  fharpen'd  light,  till  (he  no  longer  knew 
The  much-lov'd  face;  that  comfort  loft  fuppHes 
With  lef>,  and  with  the  galley  feeds  her  eye>; 
The  galley  borne  from  view  by  riling  gales. 
She  follow'd  with  her  light  the  flying  fails: 
When  ev  n  the  fiying  faih  were  feen  no  more, 
Forfiken  of  all  light,  fhe  left  the  ihore. 

Then  on  her  bridal  bed  her  body  throws. 
And  foucvht  in  lleep  her  wearvM  eves  to  clofe: 
Her  hutbands  pillow,  and  the  widow  d  part 
\\Tiich  once  he  prefs'd^  renew 'd  the  former  finart. 

And  now  a  breeze  from  lliore  began  to  blow. 
The  lailors  lliip  their  o;irs,  and  ccile  to  row; 
Then  hoift  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  fails 
Let  fall,  to  court  the  wind,  and  catch  the  grJes; 
By  this  the  velTel  half  her  courfe  had  run. 
And  as  much  relkd  till  the  riling  fun^ 
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Both  fliores  were  loll  to  figlu,  when  at  the  clofc 
Of  day,  a  (liflcr  gale  at  eall  arofe; 
The  fca  grew  white,  the  rolling  waves  from  far. 
Like  heralds,  firft  denounce  the  watery  war. 
This  feen,  the  mailer  Toon  began  to  cry. 
Strike,  ftrikc  the  top-fail;  let  the  main-fhcet  fly. 
And  furl  your  fails:  the  winds  repel  the  found. 
And  in  the  fpeaker's  mouth  the  fpeech  is  drown*d» 
Yet,  of  their  own  accord,  as  danger  taught, 
Eacli  in  his  way,  officioufly  they  wrought; 
Some  ftow  their  oars,  or  flop  the  leaky  fides. 
Another  Ijolder  yet  the  yard  beltrides. 
And  folds  the  fails;  a  fourth,  with  labour,  lavca 
Th*  intruding  feas,  and  waves  ejefts  on  waves. 
In  this  confufion  while  their  work  they  ply> 
The  winds  augment  the  winter  of  the  il;y. 
And  wage  inteftine  wars;  the  fuffcring  fea«j 
Arc  tofs'd,  and  mingled  as  their  tyrantr.  plcnfc. 
The  mailer  would  command,  but,  in  defpair 
Of  fafcty,  ftands  amaz'd  with  flupid  care, 
Nor  what  to  bid  or  what  forbid  he  knows, 

i  h*  ungovcrn'd  temped  to  fuch  fury  grows; 
Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  (kill; 
With  fuch  a  concourfe  comcfi  the  flood  of  ill: 
Tlie  cries  of  men  are  mix'd  with  rattling  flirowd*! 
Seas  dafh  on  feas,  and  clouds  encounter  clouds; 
A  t  once  from  eafl  to  wefl ,  from  pole  to  pole, 

i  he  forky  lightnings  flaO),  the  roaring  thunders  roll. 

Now  v/aves  on  waves  afccnding  fcale  the  Ikici^ 
And,  in  the  fires  above,  tlie  water  fries; 
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When  yellow  fands  are  fifted  from  below. 
The  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  (how : 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  fpews  the  black. 
The  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take : 
Then  frothy  white  appear  the  flatted  feas. 
And  change  their  colour,  changing  their  difeafe. 
Like  various  fits  the  Trachin  vefTel  finds. 
And  now  fublimc  (he  rides  upon  the  winds; 
As  from  a  lofty  fummit  looks  from  nigh. 
And  from  the  clouds  beholds  the  nether  fkv; 
Now  from  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  fight.. 
And  at  a  diflance  fee  fuperior  light : 
The  lafning  billows  make  a  loud  report. 
And  beat  her  fides,  as  battering-rams  a  fort: 
Or  as  a  lion,  bounding  in  his  way 
With  force  augmented  bears  againft  his  prey; 
Sidelong  to  feize :  or,  unappall'd  with  fear. 
Springs  on  the  toils,^  and  rufhes  on  the  fpear: 
So  feas  impell'd  by  winda  with  added  power 
AlTauIt  the  fides,  and  o'er  the  hatches  tower. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  coverings  wafh'd  away,. 
Now  yield  j  and  now  a  yawning  breach  difplay ; 
The  roaring  waters  with  a  hoftile  tide 
Rufh  through  the  ruins  of  her  gaping  fide. 
Mean  time  in  fheets  of  rain  the  fky  defcends. 
And  ocean  fwell'd  with  waters  upwards  tends^ 
One  rifing,  falling  one ;   the  heavens  and  fea 
Meet  at  their  confines,  in  the  middle  way: 
The  fails  are  drunk  with  fhowers,  and  drop  with  rain. 
Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main. 

No 
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No  ftar  appears  to  lend  his  friendly  light : 
Darknefs  and  tempefl:  make  a  double  night. 
But  flafhing  fires  difclofe  the  deep  by  turns. 
And,  while  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  water  burns. 

Now  all  the  waves  their  fcatter'd  force  unite. 
And  as  afoldier,  foremoft  in  the  fight. 
Makes  way  for  others,  and  an  hoft  alone 
Still  prefies  on,  and  urging  gains  the  town; 
So  while  th'  invading  billows  come  a-breaft;^. 
The  hero  tenth  advanc'd  before  the  reft. 
Sweeps  all  before  him  with  impetuous  fway. 
And  from  the  walls  defcends  upon  the  prey; 
Part  following  enter,  part  remain  without. 
With  envy  hear' their  fellows  conquering  fhout.^ 
And  mount  on  others  backs,  in  hope  to  ihare 
The  city,  thus  become  the  feat  of  war. 

An  univerfal  cry  refounds  aloud. 
The  failors  run  in  heaps ;  a  helplefs,  crowd  ^ 
Art  fails,  and  courage  falls,  no  fuccour  near; 
As  many  waves,  as  many  deaths  appear. 
One  weeps,  and  yet  defpairs  of  late  relief; 
One  cannot  weep,  his  fears  congeal  his  grief; 
But,  ft-upid,  with  dry  eyes  expeds  his  fate. 
One  with  loud  fhrieks  laments  his  loft  eftat-e. 
And  calls  thofe  happy  whom  their  funerals  wait 
This  wretch  with  prayers  and  vows  the  Gods  implores^ 
And  ev'n  the  Ikies  he  cannot  fee,  adores. 
That  other  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  beftows. 
His  careful  father^  and  his  faithful  fpoufe. 

The 
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The  covetous  worldling  in  his  anxious  mind 
Thinks  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind. 

All  Ceyx  his  Alcyone  employs. 
For  her  he  grieves,  yet  in  her  abfence  joys : 
His  wife  he  wifhes,  and  would  Hill  be  near, 
Kot  her  with  him,  but  wiflies  him  with  herr 
Now  with  lafl  looks  he  feeks  his  native  lhore>- 
Which  fate  has  deilin'd  him  to  fee  no  more; 
He  fought,  but  in  the  dark  tempcfluous  n'l^ht 
He  knew  not  whither  to  dire<5l  his  fight. 
So  whirl  the  feas,  fuch  darknefs  blinds  the  Iky^ 
That  the  black  night  recei\es  a  deeper  dye. 

The  giddy  fhip  ran  round ;  the  tem-pell  tore 
Her  maft,  and  over-board  the  rudder  bore. 
One  billov/  mounts;  and,  with  a  fcornful  brow. 
Proud  of  her  conqueft  gain'd,  infults  the  waves  below  j 
Kor  lighter  falls,  than  if  fome  giant  tore 
Pindus  and  Athos,  with  the  freight  they  bore. 
And  tofs'd  on  feas :  prefs'd  with  the  ponderous  blow 
Down  fmks  the  fhip  v/ithin  th'  abyfs  below; 
Down  with  the  vciTel  fmk  into  the  main 
The  many,  never  more  to  rife  again. 
Some  few  on  fcatter"d  planks  with  fruitlefs  care 
Lay  hold,  and  fvvim,  but,  v/hile  they  Avim,  defpair* 

Ev'n  he  who  late  a  fceptre  did  command 
Now  grafps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hand. 
And  while  he  ftruggles  on  the  ftormy  m.ain. 
Invokes  his  father,  and  his  wife,  in  vain; 
But  yet  his  confort  is  his  greater  care; 
Alcyone  he  names  amidft  his  prayer. 

Names 
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Names  as  a  charm  againft  the  waves,  and  wind; 

Moft  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind: 

Tir'd  with  his  toil,  all  hopes  of  fafety  pafl. 

From  prayers  to  wiflies  he  defcends  at  laft; 

That  his  dead  body,  vvzfted  to  the  fands. 

Might  have  its  burial  from  her  friendly  hands. 

As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air. 

And  peep  above  the  feas,  he  names  the  fair. 

And,  ev'n  when  plung'd  beneath,  on  her  he  ravcs^ 

Murmuring  Alcyone  below  the  waves : 

At  laft  a  falling  billow  ftops  his  breath. 

Breaks  o'er  his  head,  and  whelms  him  underneath. 

Bright  Lucifer  unlike  himfelf  appears 

That  night,  his  heavenly  form  obfcur'd  with  tears;. 

And  unce  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  ikies. 

He  muf?.cd  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes. 

Mean  time  Alcyone  (his  fate  unknown) 
Computes  how  many  nights  he  had  been  gone, 
Obferves  the  waning  moon  with  hourly  view. 
Numbers  her  age,  and  wifties  for  a  new ; 
Againft  the  promised  time  provides  with  care. 
And  haftens  in  the  woof  the  robes  he  was  to  wear : 
And  for  herfelf  employs  another  loom. 
New  drefs'd  to  meet  her  lord  returning  home. 
Flattering  her  heart  with  joys  that  never  were  to  come : 
She  fum'd  the  temples  with  an  odorous  flame,  i 

And  oft  before  the  facred  altars  came,  V 

To  pray  for  him,  who  was  an  empty  name.  J 

All  Powers  implor'd,  but  far  above  the  reft 
To  June  (he  her  pious  vows  addrefs'd, 
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Her  much-lov'd  lord  from  perils  to  proteft. 

And  fafe  o'er  feas  his  voyage  to  direft: 

Then  pray'd  that  (he  might  ftill  poffefs  his  hearty 

And  no  pretending  rival  Ihare  a  part; 

This  lafl  petition  heard  of  all  her  prayer. 

The  reft  difpers'd  by  winds  were  loft  in  air,- 

But  (he,  the  Goddefs  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tir'd  with  her  vain  devotions  for  the  dead, 
Reiblv'd  the  tainted  hand  fhould  be  repell'd. 
Which  incenfe  offer'd,  and  her  altar  held : 
Then  Iris  thus  befpoke;  Thou  faithful  maid. 
By  whom  the  queen's  commands  are  well  convey'd^ 
Hafte  to  the  houfe  of  fleep,  and  bid  the  God, 
Who  rules  the  night  by  vifions  with  a  nod. 
Prepare  a  dream,  in  figure  and  in  form 
Refembling  him  who  perilh'd  in  the  ftorm : 
This  form  before  Alcyone  prefent. 
To  make  her  certain  of  the  fad  event. 

Indu'd  with  robes  of  various  hue  llie  flies. 
And  flying  draws  an  arch  (a  fegment  of  the  Ikies  J  ; 
Then  leaves  her  bending  bow,  and  from  the  fteep 
Defcends  to  fearch  the  filent  houfe  of  fleep. 

Near  the  Cimmerians,  in  his  dark  abode 
Deep  in  a  cavern,-  dwells  the  drowfy  God; 
Whofe  gloomy  manfion  nor  the  riflng  fun. 
Nor  fetting,  vifits,  nor  the  lightfome  noon : 
But  lazy  vapours  round  the  region  fly. 
Perpetual  twilight,  and  a  doubtful  Iky; 
No  crowing  cock  does  there  his  wings  difplay,. 
Nor  with  his  horny  bill  provoke  the  day : 

Nc 
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T<or  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful  geefe, 
Difturb  with  nightly  noife  the  facred  peace: 
Nor  bead  of  nature,  nor  the  tame  are  nigh. 
Nor  trees  with  tempefts  rock'd,  nor  human  cry; 
Eut  fafe  repofe  without  an  air  of  breath 
Dv/ells  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow 
Ariiing  upwards  from  the  rock  below. 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps^ 
And  with  foft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  fleeps.; 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  fimples  that  fvveet  reft  beftow; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  fleepy  virtue  drains. 
And  paffing  (beds  it  on  the  filent  plains : 
No  door  there  was  th'  unguarded  houfe  to  keep. 
On  creaking  hinges  turn'd,  to  break  his  fleep. 

But  in  the  gloomy  court  was  rais'd  a  bed, 
StufFd  with  black  plumes,  and  on  an  ebon-fted: 
Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  God 
And  flept  fupine,  his  limbs  difplay'd  abroad: 
About  his  head  fantaftic  vifions  fly. 
Which  various  images  of  things  fupply. 
And  mock  their  forms;  the  leaves  on  trees  not  more. 
Nor  bearded  ears  in  fields,  nor  fanes  upon  the  fhore. 

The  virgin  entering  bright  indulg'd  the  day 
To  the  brown  cave,  and  brufh'd  the  dreams  away: 
The  God,  difturb'd  with  his  new  glare  of  light, 
Caft  fudden  on  his  face,  unfeal'd  his  fight, 
And  rais'd  his  tardy  head,  which  funk  again, 
A.nd  finking  on  his  bofom  knock'd  his  chin; 
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At  length  fhook  ofr  himfelf;  and  aflc'd  the  dame, 
(And  afking  yawn"d)  for  what  intent  fhe  came? 

To  whom  the  Goddefs  thus :  O  facred  Reft, 
Sweet  pleaiing  ileep,  of  all  the  powers  the  beft ' 
O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay, 
Whofe  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the  day 
Care  fhuns  thy  foft  approach,  and  fuUen  flies  aw 
Adorn  a  dream,  expreliing  human  form. 
The  ihape  of  him  who  fuffer'd  in  the  ilorm. 
And  fend  it  flitting  to  the  Trachin  court. 
The  wreck  of  wretched  Ceyx  to  report : 
Before  his  queen  bid  the  pale  fpedtre  Hand, 
Who  begs  a  vain  relief  at  Juno's  hand. 
She  faid,  and  fcarce  awake  her  eyes  could  keep. 
Unable  to  fupport  the  fumes  of  fleep : 
But  fled  returning  by  the  way  fhe  went. 
And  fwerv'd  along  her  bow  with  fwift  afcent. 

The  God,  uneafy  till  he  flept  again, 
Refolv'd  at  once  to  rid  himfelf  of  pain ; 
And,  though  againfl:  his  cuftom,  call'd  aloud. 
Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  fleepy  crowd: 
Morpheus  of  all  his  numerous  train  exprefs'd 
The  Ihape  of  man,  and  imitated  beft; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gefture,  could  fupplyp 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely; 
Plays  well,  but  all  his  adlion  is  confin'd; 
Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
Another  birds,  and  beafts,  and  dragons  apes. 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monfter  faapes ; 

5  This 
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*rhls  daemon,  Icelos,  in  heaven's  high  hall 
The  gods  have  nam'd ;  but  men  Phobeter  call ; 
A  third  is  Phantafus,  whofe  adions  roll 
On  meaner  thoughts,  and  tilings  devoid  of  foul; 
Earth,  fruits,  and  -flowers,  he  reprefents  in  dreams. 
And  folid  rocks  unmov'd,  and  running  flreams: 
Thefe  three  to  kings  and  chiefs  their  fcenes  difplay. 
The  reft  before  th'  ignoble  commons  play : 
Of  thefe  the  chofen  Morpheus  is  difpatch'd : 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch  overwatch'd 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  head, 
DifTolv'd  in  fleep,  and  fnrinks  within  his  bed. 

Darkling  the  dsemon  glides  for  flight  prepar'd. 
So  foft  that  fcarce  his  fanning  wings  are  heard. 
To  Trachin,  fwift  as  thought,  the  flitting  fliade 
Through  air  his  momentary  journey  made : 
Then  lays  afide  the  fteerage  of  his  wings, 
Forfakes  his  proper  fcrm,  afTumes  the  king's; 
And  pale  as  death,  defpoil'd  of  his  array. 
Into  the  queen's  apartm.cnt  takes  his  way. 
And  ftands  before  the  bed  at  dawn  of  day  : 
Unmov'd  his  eyes,  and  wet  his  beard  appears; 
Amd  fhedding  vain,  but  feeming  real  tears; 
The  briny  water  dropping  from  his  hairs; 
Then  flaring  on  her,  with  a  ghaftly  look 
And  hollow  voice,  he  thus  the  Queen  befpoke : 
Know 'ft  thou  not  me!  Not  yet,  unhappy  wife? 
Or  are  my  features  perifti'd  with  my  life? 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  hufband  loft, 
Lo  all  that 's  left  of  him,  thy  bulbed 's  ghoft! 

Thr 
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Thy  vows  for  my  return  were  all  in  vain ; 
The  ftormy  fouth  overtook  us  in  the  main; 
And  never  {halt  thou  fee  thy  living  lord  again. 
Bear  witnefs,  heaven,  I  caird  on  thee  in  death. 
And  while  I  call'd,  a  billow  ftopp'd  my  breath; 
Think  not  that  flying  fame  reports  my  fate; 
I  prefent,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck  relate. 
Rife,  wretched  widow,  rife,  nor  undeplor'd 
Permit  my  ghofi:  to  pafs  the  Stj^gian  ford : 
But  rife,  prepar*d,  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  perilli'd 
lord. 

Thus  faid  the  player-god;  and,  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gefture,  fo  perform'd  his  part. 
She  thought  (fo  like  her  love  the  fhade  appears) 
That  Ceyx  fpake  the  words,  and  Ceyx  (hed  the  tears. 
She  groan'd,  her  inward  foul  with  grief  oppreft. 
She  figh'd,  fhe  wept;  and  fleeping  beat  her  breaft : 
Then  ftretch'd  her  arms  t'  embrace  his  body  bare^ 
Ker  clafping  arms  inclofe  but  empty  air: 
At  this  not  yet  awake  (he  cr\''d.  Oh  ftay. 
One  is  our  fate,  and  common  is  our  way! 
So  dreadful  was  the  dream,  fo  loud  (he  fpoke^ 
That,  darting  fudden  up,  the  flumber  broke; 
Then  caft  hex  eyes  around  in  hop-e  to  view 
Her  vanifn'd  lojd,  and  find  the  vilion  true : 
For  now  the  maids,  who  waited  her  commands. 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands. 
Tir'd  with  the  fearch,  not  finding  what  (he  feeks, 
^^ith  cruel  blows  fhe  pounds  her  blubber'd  cheeks ; 

Theft 
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Then  from  her  beaten  bread  the  linen  tare. 
And  cut  the  golden  caul  that  bound  her  hair. 
Her  nurfe  demands  the  caufe;  with  louder  cries 
She  profecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies. 

No  more  Alcyone,  fhe  fufFer'd  death 
With  her  lov'd  lord,  when  Ceyx  loft  his  breath: 
No  flatter)',  no  falfe  comfort,  give  me  none* 
My  Ihipwreck'd  Ceyx  is  for  ever  gone; 
I  faw,  I  faw  him  manifeft  in  view. 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  geftures  knew : 
His  luftre  loft,  and  every  living  grace. 
Yet  I  retain'd  the  features  of  his  face; 
Though  with  pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,  and  dropping  hair> 
None  but  my  Ceyx  could  appear  fo  fair : 
I  would  have  ftrain'd  him  with  a  ftrict  embrace. 
But  through  my  arms  he  flipt,  and  vanifti'd  from  the 

place : 
There,  ev'n  juft  there  he  ftood;  and  as  Ihe  fpoke. 
Where  laft  the  fpedre  was,  fhe  caft  her  look: 
Fain  would  ftie  hope,  and  gaz'd  upon  the  ground 
I£  any  printed  footfteps  might  be  found. 

Then  figh'd  and  faid ;  This  I  too  well  foreknew. 
And  my  prophetic  fear  prefag'd  too  true : 
'Twas  what  I  begg'd,  when  with  a  bleeding  heart 
I  took  my  leave,  and  fuffer'd  thee  to  part, 
Or  I  to  go  along,  or  thou  to  ftay. 
Never,  ah  never  to  divide  our  way! 
Happier  for  me,  that  all  our  hours  aflign'd 
Together  we  iiad  liv'd  j  ev'n  not  in  death  disjoin.'dl 
Vol.  XXI,  F  S» 
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So  had  my  Ceyx  ftill  been  living  here. 
Or  with  my  Ceyx  I  had  perifli'd  there: 
Now  I  die  abfent  in  the  vaft  profound ; 
And  me  without  myfelf  the  feas  have  drown 'd : 
The  ftorms  were  not  fo  cruel;  fhould  I  drive 
To  lengthen  life,  and  fuch  a  grief  furvive; 
But  neither  will  I  ftrive,  nor  wretched  thee 
In  death  forfake,  but  keep  thee  company. 
If  not  one  common  fepulchre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  our  laft  remains. 
Yet  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  fhall  join. 
Their  nam.es  remember'd  in  one  common  line. 

No  farther  voice  her  mighty  grief  affords. 
For  fighs  come  rufhing  in  betwixt  her  words. 
And  ftopt  her  tongue;  but  what  her  tongue  deny'd. 
Soft  tears  and  groans,  and  dumb  complaints  fupply'd 

'Twas  morning;  to  the  port  Ihe  takes  her  way. 
And  ftands  upon  the  margin  of  the  fea : 
That  place,  that  very  fpot  of  ground  (he  fought. 
Or  thither  by  her  deftiny  was  brought. 
Where  laft  he  ftood:  and  while  ihe  fadly  faid, 
^Twas  here  he  left  me,  lingering  here  delay 'd 
His  parting  kifs ;  and  there  his  anchors  weigh 'd 
Thus  fpeaking,  while  her  thoughts  paft  a<flions  trace. 
And  call  to  mind,  admoniih'd  by  the  place. 
Sharp  at  her  utmoft  ken  fhe  caft  her  eyes. 
And  fomewhat  floating  from  afar  defcries ; 
It  feem'd  a  ccrpfe  adrift,  to  diftant  fight. 
But  at  a  diftance  who  could  judge  aright? 

It 
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Xt  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  fhe  knew 
That  what  before  fhe  but  furmis'd,  was  true: 
A  corpfe  it  was,  but  whofe  it  was,  unknown. 
Yet  mov'd,  howe'er,  (he  made  the  cafe  her  ownr 
Took  the  bad  omen  of  a  Ihipwreck'd  man, 
As  for  a  ft  ranger  wept,  and  thus  began  : 

Poor  wretch,  on  ftormy  Teas  to  lofe  thy  life. 
Unhappy  thou,  but  more  thy  widow 'd  wife! 
At  this  Ihe  paus'd ;  for  now  the  flowing  tide 
Had  brought  the  bodv  nearer  to  the  fide: 
The  more  fhe  looks,  the  more  her  fears  increale. 
At  nearer  fight;  and  (he  's  herfelf  the  lefs: 
Now  driven  afhore,  and  at  her  feet  it  lies. 
She  knows  too  much,  in  knowing  whom  fne  feesr 
Her  huftand's  corpfe;  at  this  fne  loudly  fhrieks, 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he,  (he  cries,  and  tears  her  cheeks. 
Her  hair,  her  vefl:,  and,  (looping  to  the  fands. 
About  his  neck  (he  caft  her  trembling  hands. 

And  is  it  thus,  O  dearer  than  ray  life. 
Thus,  thus  retum'lt  thou  to  thy  longing  wifef 
She  faid,  and  to  the  neighbouring  mole  fhe  ftrode 
(Rais'd  there  to  break  th'  incurfions  of  the  flood); 
Headlong  from  hence  to  plunge  herfelf  (he  fprings,. 
But  (hoots  along  fupported  on  her  wings ; 
A  bird  new-made  about  the  banks  (he  plies. 
Nor  far  from  fhore,  and  fhcrt  excurfions  tries; 
Nor  feeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raife. 
Content  to  fkim  the  furface  of  the  feas ; 
Her  bill,  though  (lender,  fends  a  creaking  noife. 
And  imitates  a  lamentable  voice ; 

F  z  Now 
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Kow  lighting  where  the  bloodlefs  body  lies^ 
She  with  a  funeral  note  renews  her  cries. 
At  all  her  ftretch  her  little  wings  Ihe  fpread. 
And  with  her  feathered  arms  embrac'd  the  dead: 
Then,  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  fhe  ftrove 
To  print  a  kifs,  the  laft  efTay  of  love : 
Whether  the  vital  touch  reviv'd  the  dead. 
Or  that  the  moving  waters  rais'd  his  head 
To  meet  the  kifs,  the  vulgar  doubt  alone; 
For  fure  a  prefent  miracle  was  Ihown. 
The  Gods  their  Ihapes  to  winter-birds  tranflatc, 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate. 
Their  conjugal  aifetftion  ftiU  is  ty'd. 
And  ftill  the  mournful  race  is  multiply'd ; 
They  bill,  they  tread ;  Alcyone  comprefs'd 
Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  floating  neft : 
A  wintery  queen :  her  fire  at  length  is  kind. 
Calms  every  ilorm,  and  hufhes  every  wind : 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  eafe. 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  fmooths  the  kss^ 
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^SACUS  transformed  into  a  CORMORANT. 

TROM   THE    ELEVENTH   BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 

'T^HESE  fome  old  man  fees  wanton  in  the  air, 
•^     And  praifes  the  unhappy  conftant  pair. 
Then  to  his  friend  the  long-neck'd  cormorant  fhows. 
The  former  tale  reviving  others  woes : 
That  fable  bird,  he  cries,  which  cats  the  fiood 
With  flender  legs,  was  once  of  royal  blood  j 
His  anceftors  from  mighty  Tros  proceed. 
The  brave  Laomedon,  and  Ganymede 
(Whofe  beauty  tempted  Jove  to  fleal  the  boy]. 
And  Priam,  haplefs  prince!  who  fell  with  Troy: 
Himfelf  was  Hedor's  brother,  and  (had  fate 
But  given  this  hopeful  youth  a  longer  date) 
Perhaps  had  rival'd  warlike  Kedor's  worth. 
Though  on  the  mother's  fide  of  meaner  birth; 
Fair  Alyxothoe,  a  country  maid. 
Bare  iEfacus  by  Health  in  Ida's  ihade. 
He  fled  the  noify  town,  and  pompous  court,  "i 

Lov'd  the  lone  hills,  and  fimple  rural  fport,  l 

And  feldom  to  the  city  would  refort,  J 

Yes:  he  no  ruftic  clownilhnefs  profeft, 
Nor  was  foft  love  a  ftranger  to  his  breaft: 
The  youth  had  long  the  nymph  Hefperia  woo'd. 
Oft  through  the  thicket  or  the  mead  purfu'd ; 
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Her  haply  on  her  father's  bank  he  ipy'd. 
While  fearlefs  fhe  her  fiker  treffes  dry'd; 
Away  Ihe  fled :  not  flags  with  half  fuch  fpeed, 
Before  the  prowling  wolf,  feud  o'er  the  mead; 
Not  ducks,  when  they  the  fafer  flood  forfake, 
Purfu'd  by  hawks,  fo  fwift  regain  the  lake. 
As  faft  he  follow'd  in  the  hot  career: 
Defire  the  lover  wing'd,  the  virgin  fear. 
A  fnake  unfeen  now  pierc'd  her  heedlefs  foot; 
Quick  through  the  veins  the  Aenom'd  juices  fhoot 
She  fell,  and  'fcap'd  by  death  his  fierce  purfuit, 
Her  lifelefs  body,  frighted,  he  embrac'd. 
And  cry'd.  Not  this  I  dreaded,  but  thy  hafte; 
O  had  my  love  been  lefs,  or  lefs  thy  fear! 
The  vi-rtory  thus  bought  is  far  too  dear. 
Accurfed  fnake!  yet  I  more  curs'd  than  he! 
He  gave  the  wound ;  the  caufe  was  given  by  me. 
Yet  none  Ihall  fay,  that  unreveng'd  you  dy'd. 
He  fpoke;   then  climb  "d  a  cliffs  o'er-hanging  fide 
And,  refolute,  leap'd  on  the  foaming  tide. 
Tethys  receiv'd  him  gently  on  the  wave; 
The  death  he  fought  deny'd,  and  feathers  gave, 
Debarr'd  the  fureft  remedy  of  grief. 
And  forc'd.to  live,  he  curft  th"  unafk'd  relief. 
Then  on  his  airy  pinions  upward  fiies. 
And  at  a  fecond  fall  fuccefslefs  tries : 
The  downy  plume  a  quick  defcent  denies. 
Enrag'd,  he  often  dives  beneath  the  wave. 
And  there  in  vain  expefts  to  find  a  grave» 
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His  ceafelefs  forrow  for  th'  unhappy  maid 
Meager'd  his  look,  and  on  his  fpirits  prey'd. 
Still  near  the  founding  deep  he  lives;  his  name 
Jrom  frequent  diving  and  emerging  came. 
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THE 
TWELFTH      BOOK 

-O    F 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES, 
WHOLLY    TRANSLATED. 

Connexion  to  the  End  of  the  Eleventh  Book, 

JEfacus^  the  Jon  of  Prianty  losing  a  country  Ufe^  for- 
fakes  the  court  :  li-cing  ohfcurely^  he  falls  in  lon:e 
rixjith  a  nymph  ;  <who  flying  from  him,  •was  killed  by  a 
ferpent ;  for  grief  of  this,  he  njoould  hanje  dronjjned 
himfelf;  huty  by  the  pity  of  the  Gods^  is  turned  into  a 
Cormorant,  Priam^  not  hearing  of  JEfacus^  helie'ves 
him  to  be  dead,  and  raifes  a  tomb  to  prefer-te  his  me- 
mory. By  this  tranftion^  <which  is  one  of  the  finefl 
in  all  0-uidy  the  poet  naturally  falls  into  the  ftory  of 
the  Trojan  'v.-ar,  nvhich  is  fummed  »/,  in  the  pre- 
fent  booky  but  fa  n;ery  briefly^  in  many  places y  that 
O-vid  feems  more  fhort  than  Virgil y  contrary  to  his 
ufual  flyle,  Tel  the  Hoife  of  FamCy  nvhich  is  here 
defcribedy  is  one  of  the  mofi  beautiful  pieces  in  the 
nuhole  Metamorphofes,  The  fight  of  Achilles  andCyg- 
nus,  and  the  fray  betvjixt  the  LapithiS  mid  Centaurs, 
.    .'  yield 
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^kld  to  no  other  part  of  this  poet:  and  particularly 
the  lo^es  and  death  of  Cyllorus  and  Hjlonome,  the 
male   and  female  Centaury  are  ivonderfully  mo-ving, 

ipRIAM,  to  whom  the  flory  was  unknown, 

•*'     As  dead,  deplor'd  his  metamorphos'd  fon: 

A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept. 

And  Hedor  round  the  tomb,  with  all  his  brothers,  wept. 

This  pious  office  Paris  did  not  fhare; 

Abfent  alone,  and  author  of  the  war. 

Which,  for  the  Spartan  queen,  the  Grecians  drew 

T'  avenge  the  rape,  and  Alia  to  fubdue. 

A  thoufand  (hips  were  mann"d,  to  fail  the  fea: 
Nor  had  their  juft  refentments  found  delay. 
Had  not  the  winds  and  waves  oppos'd  their  way. 
At  Aulis,  with  united  powers,  they  meet; 
But  there,  crofs  winds  or  calms  detain'd  the  fleet. 

Now,  while  they  raife  an  altar  on  the  lliore. 
And  Jove  with  folemn  facrifice  adore ; 
A  boding  fign  the  priefts  and  people  fee: 
A  fnake  of  fize  immenfe  afcends  a  tree. 
And,  in  the  leafy  fummit,  fpy'd  a  neft. 
Which,  o'er  her  callow  young,  a  fparrow  prefs'd. 
^^■ight  were  the  birds  unfiedg'd ;  their  mother  flew. 
And  hover'd  round  her  care;  but  flill  in  view : 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  iirfl:  devour'd  the  brood ; 
Then  feiz'd  the  fluttering  dam,  and  drank  her  blood. 
This  dire  oftent  the  fearful  people  view; 
Calchas  alone^  by  Phcebus  taught,  foreknew 
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What  heaven  decreed :  and  with  a  fmiling  glancCj, 
Thus  gratulates  to  Greece  her  happy  chance. 
O  Argives,  we  fhall  conquer;  Troy  is  ours. 
But  long  delays  fnall  firft  afflict  our  powers : 
Kine  years  of  labour,  the  nine  birds  portend; 
The  tenth  fhall  in  the  town's  deftruftion  end. 

The  ferpent,  who  his  maw  obfcene  had  fill'd. 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held : 
But,  as  in  fpires  he  Hood,  he  tum'd  to  ftone : 
The  ftony  fnake  retain'd  the  figure  ft  ill  his  own. 

Yet  not  for  this  the  wind-bound  navy  weigh 'd; 
Slack  were  their  fails;  and  Neptune  difobey'd. 
Some  thought  him  loth  the  town  fhould  be  deftroy*d, 
Whofe  building  had  his  hands  divine  employ'd : 
Not  fo  the  feer:  who  knew,  and  known  forefhow'd^ 
The  virgin  Phoebe  with  a  virgin's  blood 
Mud  firft  be  reconcil'd ;  the  common  caufe 
Prevaird;  and,  pity  yielding  to  the  laws. 
Fair  iphigenia  the  devoted  maid 
Was,  by  the  weeping  priefts,  in  linen  robes  array 'd; 
All  mourn  her  fate ;  but  no  relief  appear'd : 
The  royal  viftim  bound,  the  knife  already  rear'd : 
When  that  offended  power,  who  caus'd  their  woe, 
Relenting  ceas'd  her  wrath ;  and  ftopp'd  the  coming  blow* 
A  mift  before  the  minifters  flie  caft; 
And,  in  the  virgin's  room,  a  hind  fhe  plac'd. 
Th?  oblation  flain,  and  Phoebe  reconcil'd. 
The  ftorm  was  hufti'd,  and  dimpled  ocean  fmil'd: 
A  favourable  gale  arofe  from  fhore, 
"Which  to  the  port  defir'd  the  Grecian  gallies  bore. 
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Pull  in  the  raidft  of  this  created  fpace. 
Betwixt  heaven,  earth,  and  (kies,  there  (lands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three;  with  triple  bound; 
Whence  all  things,  though  remote,  arc  view'd  around* 
And  thither  bring  their  undulating  found. 
The  palace  of  loud  fame;  her  feat  of  power; 
Plac'd  on  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  tower; 
A  thoufand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide. 
Receive  of  frefn  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thoufand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made; 
Nor  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  bufy  trade. 
'Tis  built  of  brafi,  the  better  to  diffufe 
The  fpreading  founds,  and  multiply  the  news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play : 
A  mart  for  ever  full,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  filence  is  within,  nor  voice  exprefs. 
But  a  deaf  noife  of  founds  that  never  ceafe; 
Confus'd,  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  th'  infulted  fhore: 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder,  heard  from  far. 
When  Jove  to  diftance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
The  courts  are  fiil'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crouds,  or  ifTuing  forth,  or  entering  in: 
A  thoroughfare  of  news :  where  fom.e  devife 
Things  never  heard ;  fome  mingle  truth  with  lies : 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  founds  they  beat; 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat. 
Error  lits  brooding  there;  v/ith  added  train 
Of  vain  credulity,  and  joys  as  vain ; 

Sufpiclon^ 
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Sufpicion,  with  feditlon  join'd,  are  near;  [fear. 

And  rumors  rals'd,  and  murmurs  mix'd,  and  paniquc 
Fame  fits  aloft;  and  fees  the  fubjeft  ground, 
And  feas  about,  and  ikies  above;  enquiring  all  around. 

The  Goddefs  gives  th'  alarm ;  and  foon  is  knowa 
The  Grecian  fleet,  defcending  on  the  town, 
Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  flow 
To  guard  their  Ihore  from  an  expefted  foe. 
They  meet  in  fight :  by  Heftor's  fatal  hand 
Protefilaus  falls,  and  bites  the  ftrand. 
Which  with  expence  of  blood  the  Grecians  won : 
And  prov'd  the  ftrength  unknown  of  Priam's  fon. 
And  to  their  coft  the  Trojan  leaders  felt 
The  Grecian  heroes,  and  what  deaths  they  dealt. 

From  thefe  firft  onfets,   the  Sigaean  (hore 
Was  flrew'd  with  carcafes,  and  ilain'd  with  gore: 
Neptunian  Cygnus  troops  of  Greeks  had  flain ; 
Achilles  in  his  car  had  fcour'd  the  plain. 
And  clear "d  the  Trojan  ranks:  where'er  he  fought, 
Cygnus,  or  He6lor,  through  the  fields  he  fought, 
Cygnus  he-found;  on  him  his  force  effay'd  : 
For  Hedor  was  to  the  tenth  year  delay 'd. 
His  white-maned  deeds,  that  bow'd  beneath  the  yoke. 
He  chear'd  to  courage,  with  a  gentle  ftrokci 
Then  Krg'd  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe : 
And  rifing  (hook  his  lance,  in  aft  to  throw. 
But  firft  he  cry'd,  O  youth,  be  proud  to  bear 
Thy  death,  enobled  by  Pelides'  fpear. 
The  lance  purfued  the  voice  without  delay; 
2»feT  did  -the  whizzing  weapon  raifs  the  way. 

Bat 
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But  pierc'd  his  cuirafs,  with  fuch  fury  Tent; 

And  fign'd  his  bofom  with  a  purple  dint. 

At  this  the  feed  of  Neptune;  Goddefs-bom, 

For  ornament,  not  ufe,  thefe  arms  are  worn ; 

This  helm,  and  hea^  y  buckler,  I  can  fpare. 

As  only  decorations  of  the  war  : 

So  Mars  is  arm'd  for  glory,  not  for  need. 

^Tis  fomewhat  more  from  Neptune  to  proceed. 

Than  from  a  daughter  of  the  fea  to  fpring : 

Thy  fire  is  mortal;  mine  is  Ocean's  king. 

Secure  of  death,  I  fhould  contemn  thy  dart. 

Though  naked,  and  impaflabk  depart; 

He  faid,  and  threw:  the  trembling  weapon  pafs'd     *| 

Through  nine  bull-hides,  each  under  other  plac'd,     1> 

On  his  broad  fhield,  and  (luck  within  the  lafl,  J. 

Achilles  wrench'd  it  out ;  and  fent  again 

The  hoflile  gift :  the  hoftile  gift  was  vain. 

He  try'd  a  third,  a  tough  well-chofen  fpear  j 

Th'  inviolable  body  flood  fmcere. 

Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  providie 

But  fcornful  offer'd  his  unfhielded  fide. 

Not  other  wife  th'  impatient  hero  far'd. 
Than  as  a  bull,  encompafs"d  with  a  guard. 
Amid  the  circus  roars;  provok'd  from  far 
By  fight  of  fcarlet,  and  a  fanguine  war : 
They  quit  their  ground;  his  bended  horns  elude j 
In  vain  purfuing,  and  in  vain  purfued. 

Before  to  farther  fight  he  v.ould  advance. 
He  flood  confidering,  and  furvey'd  his  lance^ 
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Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  fpear 
Without  a  point :  he  look'd,  the  point  was  there. 
This  is  my  hand,  and  this  my  lance  he  faid. 
By  which  fo  many  thoufand  foes  are  dead, 

0  whither  is  their  ufual  virtue  fled  ? 

1  had  it  once;  and  the  Lymeffian  wall. 
And  Tenedos,  confefs'd  it  in  their  fall. 
Thy  ftreams,  Cai'cus,  roll'd  a  crimfon  flood ; 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives  blood. 
Twice  Telephus  employ'd  their  piercing  ileel. 
To  wound  him  firft,  and  afterward  to  heal. 
The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain : 
And  that  my  wonted  prowefs  I  retain, 
Witnefs  thefe  heaps  of  flaughter  on  the  plain. 
He  faid,  and  doubtful  of  his  former  deeds. 

To  fome  new  trial  of  his  force  proceeds. 

He  chofe  Menaetes  from  among  the  reft ; 

At  him  he  lanch'd  his  fpear,  and  pierc'd  his  breaft; 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head. 

And  lay  fupine;  and  forth  the  fpirit  fled. 

Then  thus  the  hero;  Neither  can  I'blame 
The  hand,  or  javelin;  both  are  ftill  the  fame. 
The  fame  I  will  employ  againft  this  foe ; 
And  wifn  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs  to  throw. 
So  fpoke  the  chief;  and  while  he  fpoke  he  threw; 
The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew ; 
At  his  left  fhoulder  aim/d  :  nor  entrance  found ; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  fwift  rebound 
Harmlefs  retum'd:  a  bloody  mark  appeared. 
Which  with  falfe  joy  the  flatter'd  hero  chear'd. 

Wound 
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Wound  there  was  none ;  the  blood  that  was  In  view. 
The  lance  befoie  from  flain  Men^tes  drew. 

Headlong  he  leaps  from  off  his  lofty  car. 
And  in  clofe  fight  on  foot  renews  the  war. 
Raging  with  high  difdain,  repeats  his  blows  j 
Nor  fhield  nor  armour  can  their  force  oppofe; 
Huge  cantlets  of  his  buckler  ftrew  the  ground^ 
And  no  defence  in  his  bor'd  arms  is  found. 
But  on  his  flefh  no  wound  or  blood  is  feen; 
The  fword  itfelf  is  blunted  on  the  flvin. 

This  vain  attempt  the  chief  no  longer  bears ; 
But  round  his  hollow  temples  and  his  ears 
His  buckler  beats :  the  fon  of  Neptune,  ftunn'd 
With  thefe  repeated  buffets,  quits  his  ground ; 
A  fickly  fweat  fucceeds,  and  fhades  of  night  j 
Inverted  nature  fwims  before  liis  fight : 
Th'  infulting  vi»ftor  prefTes  on  the  more. 
And  treads  the  fteps  the  vanquifh'd  trod  before. 
Nor  reft,  nor  refpite  gives.     A  flone  there  lay 
Behind  his  trembling  foe,  and  ftopp'd  his  way; 
Achilles  took  the  advantage  which  he  found, 
O'er-turn'd,  and  pufli'd  him  backward  on  the  ground. 
His  buckler  held  him  under,  while  he  prefs'd. 
With  both  his  knees  above,  his  panting  breall. 
Unlac'd  his  helm:  about  hia  chin  the  twifl 
He  try'd ;  and  foon  the  ftrangled  foul  difmifs'd^ 

With  eager  hafte  he  went  to  flrip  the  dead ; 
The  vanquifh'd  body  from  his  arms  was  fled» 
His  fea-god  fire>  t'  immortalize  his  fame> 
Had  turp'd  it  to  tlie  bird  that  bears  his  name» 
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A  truce  fucceeds  the  labours  of  this  day. 
And  arms  fufpended  with  a  long  delay. 
While  Trojan  walls  are  kept  with  watch  and  ward  j 
The  Greeks  before  their  trenches  mount  the  guard ; 
The  feaft  approach'd ;  when  to  the  blue-eyed  maid 
His  vows  for  Cygnus  flain  the  viflor  paid. 
And  a  white  heifer  on  her  altar  laid. 
The  reeking  entrails  on  the  fire  they  threw; 
And  to  the  Gods  the  grateful  odour  flew ; 
Heaven  had  its  part  in  facrifice :   the  reft 
Was  broil'd  and  roafted  for  the  future  feaft. 
The  chief  invited  guells  were  fet  around :  -s 

And  hunger  firil  affuag'd,  the  bowls  were  crown'd.     I 
Which  in  deep  draughts    their  cares    and  labours  f 
drown'd.  -^ 

The  mellow  harp  did  not  their  ears  employ : 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  fymphony; 
Difcourfe,  the  food  of  fouls,  was  their  delight,. 
And  plealing  chat  prolong'd  the  fummer's  night. 
The  fubjeft,  deeds  of  arms;  and  valour  Ihown, 
Or  on  the  Trojan  fide,  or  on  their  own. 
Of  dangers  undertaken,  fame  atchiev'd. 
They  talk'd  by  turns;  the  talk  by  turns  reliev'd* 
What  things  but  thefe  could  fierce  Achilles  tell. 
Or  what  could  fierce  Achilles  hear  fo  well  ? 
The  laft  great  aft  perform'd,  of  Cygnus  flain. 
Did  mofl:  the  martial  audience  entertain  : 
Wondering  to  find  a  body,  free  by  fate 
From  Heel,  and  wliich  could  ev'n  that  llcel  rebate: 

Amaz'd", 
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Amaz'd  their  admiration  they  renew ; 
And  fcarce  Pelides  could  believe  it  true. 

Then  Neftor  thus ;  What  once  this  age  has  known. 
In  fated  Cygnus,  and  in  him  alone, 
Thefe  eyes  have  feen  in  Cseneus  long  before, 
Whofe  body  not  a  thoufand  fwords  could  bore. 
Ca?neus,  in  courage,  and  in  llrength,  excell'd. 
And  ftill  his  Othrys'  with  his  fame  is  fill'd: 
But  what  did  moft  his  martial  deeds  adorn, 
(Though  fmce  he  chang'd  his  fex)  a  woman  born, 

A  novelty  fo  ftrangc,  and  full  of  fate. 
His  liflening  audience  a(k"d  him  to  relate. 
Acliilles  thus  commends  their  common  fuit; 
O  father,  firft  for  prudence  in  repute. 
Tell  wich  that  eloquence  fo  much  thy  own. 
What  thou  haft  heard,  or  what  of  C^neus  known ^ 
What  was  he,  whence  his  change  of  fex  begun. 
What  trophies,  join'd  in  wars  with  thee,  he  won? 
Who  conquer'd  him,  and  in  what  fatal  ftrife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lofe  his  life? 

Neleides  then;  Though  tardy  age,  and  time 
Have  fkrunk  my  finews,  and  decay 'd  my  prime; 
Though  much  I  have  forgotten  of  my  ftore. 
Yet  not  exhaufted,  I  remember  more. 
Of  all  that  arms  atchiev'd,  or  peace  defign'd. 
That  aftion  ftill  is  frefher  in  my  mind 
Than  aught  befide.     If  reverend  age  can  give 
To  faith  a  fanftion,  in  my  third  I  li\"e. 

'Twas  in  my  fecond  century,  I  furvey'd 
Young  Cacnis,  then  a  fair  ThefTalian  maid: 
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Caenis  the  bright  was  bom  to  high  command  ; 
A  princefs,  and  a  native  of  thy  land. 
Divine  Achilles :  every  tongue  proclaim'd 
Her  beauty,  and  her  eyes  all  hearts  inflam'd. 
Peleus,  thy  fire,  perhaps  had  fought  her  bed. 
Among  the  reft ;  but  he  had  either  led 
Thy  mother  then,  or  was  by  promife  tj^'d; 
But  {he  to  him,  and  all,  alike  her  love  deny'd. 

It  was  her  fortune  once  to  take  her  way 
Along  the  fandy  margin  of  the  fea : 
The  power  of  Ocean  view'd  her  as  (he  pafs'd. 
And,  lov'd  as  foon  as  feen,  by  force  embrac'd. 
So  fame  reports.     Her  virgin  treafure  feiz'd. 
And  his  new  joys  the  ravifher  fo  pleas'd. 
That  thus,  tranfported,  to  the  nymph  he  cry'd; 
Alk  what  thou  wilt,  no  prayer  fnall  be  deny'd. 
This  alfo  fame  relates :  the  haughty  fair. 
Who  not  the  rape  ev"n  of  a  God  could  bear. 
This  anfvrer,  proud,  return'd :  To  mighty  wrongs 
A  mighty  recompence,  of  right,  belongs. 
Give  me  no  more  to  fuffer  fuch  a  Ihame; 
But  change  the  woman,  for  a  better  name; 
One  gift  for  all:  Ihe  faid;  and  while  fhe  fpoke, 
A  ftern,  majeftic,  manly  tone  iht  took. 
A  man  fhe  was:  and  as  the  Godhead  fwore. 
To  Casneus  turn'd,  who  Casnis  was  before. 

To  this  the  lover  adds,  without  requeft : 
No  force  of  fteel  fhould  violate  his  bread. 
Glad  of  the  gift,  the  new-made  warrior  goes ; 
And  arms  among  the  Greeks,  and  longs  for  equal  foes* 

Now 
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Now  brave  Pirithous,  bold  Ixion's  fon. 
The  lo\^  of  fair  Hippodame  had  won. 
The  cloud-begotten  race,  half  men,  half  beaft. 
Invited,  came  to  grace  the  nuptial  fcail; 
In  a  cool  cave's  recefs  the  treat  was  made, 
Whofe  entrance  trees  with  fpreading  boughs  o*er-fhade. 
They  fate:  and,  fummon'd  by  the  bridegroom,  came. 
To  mix  with  thofe,  the  Lapithsean  name : 
Nor  wanted  I :  the  roofs  with  joy  refoond ; 
And  Hymen,  lo  Hymen,  rung  around. 
Rais'd  altars  fhone  with  holy  fires;  the  bride. 
Lovely  herfelf  (and  lovely  by  her  fide 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  fober  grace). 
Came  glittering  like  a  ftar,  and  took  her  place: 
Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wifh'd  her  joy; 
And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wifhes  all  employ. 

For  one,  moft  brutal  of  the  brutal  blood. 
Or  whether  wine  or  beauty  fir'd  his  blood. 
Or  both  at  once,  beheld  with  luftful  eyes 
The  bride;  at  once  refolvd  to  make  his  prize. 
Down  went  the  board ;   and  failening  on  her  hair. 
He  feiz'd  with  fudden  force  the  frighted  fair. 
'Twas  Eurytus  began :  his  beftial  kind 
His  crime  purfued;  and  each  as  pleas'd  his  mind. 
Or  her,  whom  chance  prefented,  took :  the  feafl 
An  image  of  a  taken  town  exprefs'd. 

The  cave  refounds  with  female  fhrieks ;  we  rife. 
Mad  with  revenge,  to  make  a  fwift  reprife :  ] 
And  Thefeus  firft;  What  frenzy  has  poffefs'd, 
O  Eurytus,  he  cry'd,  thy  brutal  breaft, 
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To  wrong  Pirithous,  and  not  him  alone, 

J3ut,  while  I  live,  tv/o  friends  conjoin'd  in  one? 

To  juftify  his  threat,  he  thrufts  afide 
The  crowd  of  Centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride; 
The  monfter  nought  reply "d:   for  words  were  vain; 
And  deeds  could  only  deeds  unjuft  maintain: 
But  anfwers  with  his  hand;  and  forward  prefs'd. 
With  blows  redoubled,  on  his  face  and  breaft. 
An  ample  goblet  ftood,  of  antique  mold. 
And  rough  with  figures  of  the  rifmg  gold ; 
The  hero  fnatch'd  it  up,  and  tofs"d  in  air. 
Full  at  the  front  of  the  foul  ravifher  : 
He  falls ;  and  falling  vomits  forth  a  flood 
Of  wine,  and  foam  and  brains,  and  mingled  blood. 
Half  roaring,  and  half  neighing,  through  the  hall. 
Arms,  arms,  the  double-form'd  with  £\iTy  call; 
To  wreak  their  brother's  death :  a  medley  flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars,  at  firft,  fupply  the  fight. 
Once  inftruments  of  feafls,  but  now  of  fate; 
Wine  animates  their  rage,  and  arms  their  hate. 

Bold  Amycus,  frdm  the  robb'd  veftry  brings 
The  chalices  of  heaven,  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight :  a  fconce,  that  hung  on  high. 
With  tapers  fill'd,  to  light  the  facrifly, 
Tom  from  the  cord,  with  his  unhallow'd  hand 
He  threw  amid  the  Lapithaean  band. 
On  Celadon  the  ruin  fell;  and  left 
His  face  of  feature  and  of  form  bereft: 
So,  when  fome  brawny  facrificer  knocks, 
Before  an  altar  kd,  an  offer 'd  ox. 

His 
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His  eye-balls  rooted  out  are  thrown  to  ground : 

His  nofe  difmantled  in  his  mouth  is  found. 

His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undiftinguifh'd  wound 

This  Belates,  th'  avenger,  could  not  brook; 
But,  by  the  foot,  a  maple-board  he  took; 
And  hurl'd  at  Amyous ;  his  chin  is  bent 
Againft  his  cheft,  and  down  the  Centaur  fent; 
Whom  fputtering  bloody  teeth,  the  fecond  blow 
Of  his  drawn  fword  difpatch'd  to  (hades  below, 

Grineus  was  near;  and  call  a  furious  look 
On  the  fide-altar,  cens'd  with  facred  fmoke. 
And  bright  with  flaming  fires.     The  Gods,  he  cr)''d. 
Have  with  their  holy  trade  our  hands  fupply'd : 
Why  ufe  we  not  their  gifts  ?  Then  from  the  floor 
An  altar-ftone  he  heav'd,  with  all  the  load  it  bore; 
Altar  and  altar  s  freight  together  flew 
Where  thickeft  throng'd  the  Lapitha^an  crew  ^ 
And,  at  once,  Broteas  and  Or}'us  flew : 
Oryus'  mother,  Mycale,  was  known 
Down  from  her  fphere  to  draw  the  labouring  mooiw 

Exadius  cry'd,  Unpunifli'd  fliall  not  go 
This  faft,  if  arms  are  found  againfl:  the  foe. 
He  look'd  about,  where  on  a  pine  were  fpread 
The  votive  horns  of  a  flag's  branching  head : 
At  Grineus  thefe  he  throws;  fo  juft  they  fly. 
That  the  fl^arp  antlers  ftuck  in  either  eye: 
Breathlefs  and  blind  he  fell;  with  blood  befmear'd. 
His  eye-balls  beaten  out  hung  dangling  on  his  beard. 
Fierce  Rhstus,  from  the  heartli,  a  burning  bfand 
Seleds,  and  whirling  waves ;  till,  from  his  hand 
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The  fire  took  flame;  then  dafh'd  it  from  the  right. 
On  fair  Charaxus'  temples,  near  the  fight : 
The  whittling  pell  came  on,  and  pierc'd  the  bone 
And  caught  the  yellow  hair,  that  Ihriverd  while  it 

Ihone. 
Caught,  like  dry  ftubble  fir'd,  or  likefeerwood; 
Yet  from  the  wound  enfued  no  purple  flood ; 
But  look'd  a  bubbling  mafs  of  fr}'ing  blood, 
Kis  blazing  locks  fent  forth  a  crackling  found. 
And  hifs'd,  like  red-hot  Ir'n  within  the  fmithy  drown'd. 
The  wounded  warrior  fliook  his  flaming  hair. 
Then  (what  a  team  of  horfe  could  hardly  rear) 
He  heaves  the  threfhold-ftone ;  but  could  not  throw; 
The  weight  itfelf  forbad  the  threatened  blow ; 
Which,  dropping  from  his  lifted  arms,  came  down 
Full  on  Cometes'  head,  and  crufli'd  his  crown. 
Nor  Rhzetus  then  retain'd  his  joy,  but  faid. 
So  by  their  fellows  may  our  foes  be  fped ! 
Then  with  redoubled  ftrokes  he  plies  his  head : 
The  burning  lever  not  deludes  his  pains; 
But  drives  the  batter'd  (kuU  within  the  brains. 

Thus  fiuQi'd,  the  conqueror,  with  force  renew'd,- 
Evagrus,  Dryas,  Corythus,  purfued : 
Firft,  Cor}^thus,  with  downy  cheeks,  he  flew; 
Whofe  fall  when  fierce  Evagrus  had  in  view. 
He  cry'd.  What  palm  is  from  a  beardlefs  prey? 
Rhaetus  prevents  what  more  he  had  to  fay ; 
And  drove  within  his  mouth  the  fiery  death. 
Which  enter'd  hifling  in,  and  chok'd  his  breath. 

At 
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At  Dr}'as  next  he  flew ;  but  weary  chance 
Ko  longer  would  the  fame  fuccefs  ad\  ance. 
But  while  he  whirl'd  in  fier}'  circles  round 
The  brand,  a  fharpen'd  ftake  ftrong  Thyzs  found; 
And  in  the  (boulder's  joint  inHids  the  wound. 
The  weapon  ftruck:  which  roaring  out  with  pain 
He  drew:  nor  longer  durft  the  fight  maintain, 
Eut  turn'd  his  back,  for  fear;  and  fled  amain. 
With  him  fled  Omeus,  with  like  dread  poffsfs'd ; 
Thau  mas  and  Medon  wounded  in  the  breaft. 
And  Mermeros,  in  the  late  race  renown'd. 
Now  limping  ran,  and  tardy  with  his  wound. 
Pholus  and  Melaneus  from  fight  withdrew. 
And  Abas  maim'd,  who  boars  encountering  flew : 
And  Augur  Aftylos,  whofe  art  in  vain 
From  fight  difluaded  the  four-footed  train. 
Now  beat  the  hoof  with  NeiTus  on  the  plain ; 
But  to  his  fellow  cry*d.  Be  fafely  flow. 
Thy  death  deferr'd  is  due  to  great  Alcides'  bow. 

Mean  time  ftrong  Dr}'as  urgd  his  chance  fo  weU> 
That  Lycidas,  Areos,  Imbreus  fell; 
All,  one  by  one,  and  fighting  face  to  face : 
Crenaeus  fled,  to  fall  with  more  difgrace: 
For,  fearful  while  he  look'd  behind,  he  bore 
Betwixt  his  nofe  and  front,  the  blow  before. 
Amid  the  noife  and  tumult  of  the  fray. 
Snoring  and  drunk  with  wine,  Aphidas  lay, 
Ev'n  then  the  bowl  within  his  hand  he  kept. 
And  on  a  bear's  rough  hide  fecurely  flept. 
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Him  Phorbas  with  his  flying  dart  transfix'd  ; 
Take  thy  next  draught  with  Stygian  waters  mix'd,. 
And  fleep  thy  fill,  th'  infulting  vidor  cry'd ; 
Surpriz'd  with  death  unfelt,  the  Centaur  dy'd  ; 
The  ruddy  vomit,,  as  he  breath'd  his  foul, 
Repafs'd  his  throat,  and  fiU'd  his  empty  bowl. 

I  faw  Petrasus'  arms  employed  around 
A  well-grown  oak,  to  root  it  from  the  ground. 
This  way,  and  that,  he  wrench'd  the  fibrous  bands. 
The  trunk  was  like  a  fapling  in  his  hands. 
And  ftill  obey*d  the  bent:  while  thus  he  flood, 
Perithous*  dart  drove  on,  and  nail'd  him  to  the  wood.. 
Lycus  and  Chromys  fell,  by  him  opprefs'd : 
Helops  and  Diftys  added  to  the  reft 
A  nobler  palm:  Helops,  through  either  ear- 
Transfix'd,  receiv'd  the  penetrating  fpear. 
This  Diftysfaw;  and,  feiz'd  with  fudden  fright,      ^ 
Leapt  headlong  from  the  hill  of  fteepy  height ;  I 

And  crufli'd  an  afli  beneath,  that  could  not  bear  his  j, 
weight.  -^ 

o 

The  {hatter'd  tree  receives  his  fall,  and  ftrikes. 
Within  his  full-blown  paunch,  the  iharpen'd  fpikes.. 
Strong  Aphareus  had  heav'd  a  mighty  ftone. 
The  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  would  have  thrown ; 
But  Thefeus,  with  a  club  of  harden'd  oak. 
The  cubit-bone  of  the  bold  Centaur  broke; 
-And  left  hira  maim'd ;  nor  feconded  the  ftroke. 
Then  leapt  on  tall  Bianor's  back  (who  bore 
No  mortal  burden  but  his  own,  before). 

Prefs'd 
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Prefs'd  with  his  knees  his  fides;  the  double  man. 

His  {\yecd  with  fpurs  increas'd,  unwilling  ran. 

One  hand  the  hero  faften'd  on  his  locks ; 

His  other  ply'd  him  with  repeated  ftrokes. 

The  club  hung  round  his  cars  and  batter'd  brows; 

He  falls;  and,  lalhing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws*. 

The  fame  Herculean  arms  Nedymnus  wound; 
And  lay  by  him  Lycotas  on  the  ground; 
And  Hippafus,  whofe  beard  his  breaft  invades; 
And  Ripheus,  haunter  of  the  woodland  fhades: 
And  Tereus,  us'd  with  mountain-bears  to  firive; 
And  from  their  dens  to  draw  th'  indignant  beafis  allvc» 

Demoleon  could  not  bear  this  hateful  fight. 
Or  the  long  fortune  of  th'  Athenian  knight : 
But  pull'd  with  all  his  force,  to  difengage 
From  earth  a  pine,  the  produd:  of  an  age  : 
The  root  ftuck  fall :  the  broken  tjrunk  he  fent 
At  Thefeiis :  Thefeus  fruftrates  his  intent. 
And  leaps  afide,  by  Pallas  wam'd,  the  blow 
To  fhun  (for  fo  he  faid;  and  we  believ'd  it  fo]. 
Yet  not  in  vain  th*  enormous  weight  was  caft; 
Which  Grantor's  body  funder'd  at  the  waift: 
Thy  father's  fquire,  Achilles,  and  his  care; 
Whom  conquer'd  in  the  Delopeian  war. 
Their  king,  his  prefent  ruin  to  prevent, 
A  pledge  of  peace  implor'd,  to  Peleus  fent. 
Thy  fire,  with  grieving  eyes,  beheld  his  fate; 
And  cr^'d.  Not  long,  lov'd  Grantor,  ihalt  thou  wait 
Thy  vov.'d  rcvenge.     At  once  he  faid,  and  threw 
Hia  alhen-fpear,  which  quiver'd  as  it  flew. 

With 
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With  ail  his  force  and  all  his  foul  apply'd; 
The  fhr.rp  point  enter'd  in  the  Centaur's  fide: 
Both  hands,  to  wrench  it  out,  the  monfter  join'dj 
And  wrench'd  it  out;  but  left  the  fteel  behind. 
Stuck  in  his  lungs  it  flood :  inragd  he  rears 
His  hoofs,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father  bears. 
Thus  trampled  under  foot,  his  (hield  defends 
His  head ;  his  other  hand  the  lance  protends. 
Ev'n  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  dull. 
He  fped  the  Centaur,  with  one  fingle  thruft. 
Two  more  his  lance  before  transfix'd  from  far; 
And  two  his  fword  had  flain  in  clofer  war. 
To  thefe  was  added  Dorylas :  who  fpread 
A  bull's  two  goring  horns  around  his  head. 
With  thefe  he  pufh'd;  in  blood  already  dy'd: 
Him,  fearlefs,  I  approach'd,  and  thus  defy'd: 
Now,  monfler,  now,  by  proof  it  (hall  appear. 
Whether  thy  horns  are  fhaiper,  or  my  fpear. 
At  this,  I  threw :  for  want  of  other  ward. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard. 
His  hand  it  pafs'd,  and  fix'd  it  to  his  brow : 
Loud  Ihouts  of  ours  attend  the  lucky  blow : 
Him  Peleus  finifli'd,  with  a  fecond  wound. 
Which  through  the  navel  pierc'd :  he  reel'd  around^ 
And  dragg'd  his  dangling  bowels  on  the  ground : 
Trod  what  he  dragg'd,  and  what  he  trod  he  crufh'd ; 
And  to  his  mother-earth,  with  empty  belly,  rulh'd. 

Nor  could  thy  form,  O  Cyllarus,  forefhow 
Thy  fate  (if  form  to  monllers  n^en  allow) : 

Jufl 
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Juft  bloom'd  thy  beard,  thy  beard  of  golden  hue: 

Thy  locks,  in  golden  wa^  es,  about  thy  fhoulders  fiew. 

Sprightly  thy  look :  thy  ihapes  in  every  part 

So  clean,  as  might  inftruft  the  fculptor's  art, 

As  far  as  man  extended  :  where  began 

The  bead,  the  bead  was  equal  to  the  man. 

Add  but  a  horfe's  head  and  neck,  and  he, 

O  Cafior,  was  a  courfer  worthy  thee. 

So  was  his  back  proportion'd  for  the  feat; 

So  rofe  his  brawny  cheft;  fo  fwiftly  mov'd  his  feet. 

Coal-black  his  colour,  but  like  jet  it  Ihone; 

His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  white  alone. 

Eelov'd  by  many  maidens  of  his  kind. 

But  fair  Hylonome  poffefs'd  his  mind; 

Ilylonomc,  for  features,  and  for  face. 

Excelling  all  the  nymphs  of  double  race: 

Nor  lefs  her  blandifhments,  than  beauty,  move] 

At  once  both  loving,  and  confeiTmg  love. 

For  him  ihe  drcfs'd;  for  him  with  female  care 

She  comb'd,  and  fet  in  curls,  her  auburn  hair. 

Of  rofes,  violets,  and  lilies  mix'd. 

And  fprigs  of  flowing  roferaary  betwixt. 

She  formd  the  chaplet,  that  adom'd  her  front: 

In  waters  of  the  Pegafacan  fount. 

And  in  the  ftreams  that  from  the  fountain  play. 

She  waffi'd  her  face,  and  bath'd  her  twice  a  day. 

The  fcarf  of  furs,  that  hung  below  her  fide. 

Was  ermin,  or  the  panther's  fpotted  pride; 

Spoils  of  no  common  beaft :  with  equal  flame 

They  lov'd;  their  fylvan  pleafures  were  the  fame: 
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All  day  they  hunted;   and  when  day  expir'd,. 
Together  to  fome  Ihady  cave  retir'd. 
Invited,  to  the  nuptials  both  repair: 
And,  fide  by  fide,  they  both  engage  in  war. 

Uncertain  from  what  hand,  a  flying  dart 
At  Cyllarus  was  fent,  which  pierc'd  his  heart. 
The  javelin  drawn  from  out  the  mortal  wound. 
He  faints  with  daggering  fteps,  and  feeks  the  ground:- 
The  fair  v/ithin  her  arms  receiv'd  his  fall. 
And  flrove  his  wandering  fpirits  to  recal : 
And,  while  her  hand  the  ftream.ing  blood  oppos'd^ 
Join'd  face  to  face,  his  lips  with  hers  (he  clos'd. 
Stifled  with  kiffes,  a  fweet  death  he  dies; 
She  fills  the  fields  with  undiftinguilh'd  cries : 
At  leaft  her  words  were  in  her  clamour  drown'd; 
For  my  ilunn'd  ears  receiv'd  no  vocal  found. 
In  madnefs  of  her  grief,  Ihe  feiz'd  the  dart 
New-drawn,  and  reeking  from  her  lover's  heart; 
To  her  bare  bofom  the  fnarp  point  apply 'd. 
And  wounded  fell;  and,,  falling  by  his  fide, 
Enibrac'd  him  in  her  arms,  and  thus  embracing  dy'd 

Ev'n  ftill,  methinks,  I  fee  Phsocomes; 
Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  drefs. 
Six  lions  hides,  with  thongs  together  fall. 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waift ; 
And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  veft 
Spread  on  his  back  the  houfs  and  trappings  of  a  beaft, 
A  ftump  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw 
(It  feems  a  fable,  though  the  fad  I  fav/) ; 

He 
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He  threw  at  Pholon ;  the  defcending  blow 
Divides  the  (kull,  and  cleaves  his  head  in  two. 
The  brains,  from  nofe  and  mouth,  and  either  ear. 
Came  iffuing  out,  as  through  a  colendar 
The  curdled  milk:  or  from  the  prefs  the  whey. 
Driven  down  by  weights  above,  is  drain'd  away. 

But  him,  while  (looping  down  to  fpoil  the  flain, 
Pierc'd  through  the  paunch,  I  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  Chthonius  and  Teleboas  I  flew: 
A  fork  the  former  arm'd ;  a  dart  his  fellow  threw. 
The  javelin  wounded  me  (behold  the  fear). 
Then  was  my  time  to  feek  the  Trojan  war; 
Then  I  was  Heftor's  match  in  open  field ; 
But  he  was  then  unborn;  at  leaft  a  child; 
Now,  I  am  nothing.     I  forbear  to  tell 
By  Periphantes  how  Pyretus  fell; 
The  Centaur  by  the  Knight :  nor  will  I  ftay 
On  Amphix,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that  day : 
What  honour,  with  a  pointlefs  lance,  he  won. 
Stuck  in  the  front  of  a  four-footed  man. 
What  fame  young  Macareus  obtain'd  in  fight : 
Or  dwell  on  NelTus,  now  return'd  from  flight. 
How  prophet  Mopfus  not  alone  di\in'd, 
Whofe  valour  equal'd  his  forefeeing  mind. 

Already  Caeneus,  with  his  conquering  hand. 
Had  flaughter'd  five  the  boldefl  of  their  band: 
P}  rachmus,  Helymus,  Antimachus, 
Bromus  the  brave,  and  flronger  Stiphelus : 
Their  names  I  number "d,  and  remember  well. 
No  trace  remaining,  by  what  wounds  they  felL 

Latreus, 
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Latreus,  the  bulkieft  of  the  double  race. 
Whom  the  fpoil'd  arms  of  flain  Halefus  grace. 
In  years  retaining  flill  his  youthful  might. 
Though  his  black  hairs  were  interfpers'd  with  white, 
Betwixt  th'  embattled  ranks  began  to  prance. 
Proud  of  his  helm,  and  Macedonian  lance; 
And  rode  the  ring  around ;  that  either  hoft 
Might  hear  him,  while  he  made  this  empty  boaft. 
And  from  a  ftrumpet  fhall  we  fufFer  fhame? 
For  Csenis  ftill,  noX  Csneus,  is  thy  name : 
And  ftill  the  native  foftnefs  of  thy  kind 
Prevails,  and  leaves  the  woman  in  thy  mind. 
Remember  what  thou  wert :  what  price  was  paid 
To  change  thy  fex :  to  make  thee  not  a  maid ; 
And  but  a  man  in  Ihew:  go,  card  and  ipin; 
And  leave  the  bufmefs  of  the  war  to  men. 

While  thus  the  bo  after  exercis'd  hrs  prid^. 
The  fatal  fpear  of  Csneus  reach'd  his  fide: 
Juft  in  the  mixture  of  the  kinds  it  ran ; 
JBetwixt  the  nether  beaft  and  upper  man. 
The  m.onfter  mad  with  rage,  and  ftung  with  fmart. 
His  lance  directed  at  the  hero's  heart: 
It  ftrook;  but  bounded  from  his  harden'd  bi'eaft; 
Like  hail  from  tiles,  which  the  fafe  houfe  invert ; 
Kor  feem'd  the  ftroke  v/ith  more  efFeft  to  come. 
Than  a  fmall  pebble  falling  on  a  drum. 
He  next  his  fauchion  .try'd,  in  clofer  fight; 
But  the  keen  fauchion  had  no  power  to  bite. 
He  thruft;  the  blunted  point  returned  again. 
Since  downright  blows,  he  crv'd,  and  tliruft?  are  vain. 
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I'll  prove  his  Mc:  in  ftrong  embi^Ges  held. 

He  prov'd  his  ijde;  his  fide  the  fword  repetl'd: 

His  hollow  belly  echo*d  to  the  ftroke; 

Untouch'd  his  body,  as  a  folid  rock; 

Aim'd  at  his  neck  at  laft,  the  blade  infliivers  broke. 

Th'  impaffive  knight  Rood  idle,  to  deride 
His  rage,  and  oiFer'd  oft  his  naked  fide: 
At  length.  Now,  monfter,  in  thy  turn,  he  cry'dj 
Try  thou  the  ftrength  of  Cseneus:  at  the  word 
He  thrufl: ;  and  in  his  Ihouider  plung'd  the  fword. 
Then  writh'd  his  hand;  and  as  he  drove  it  down. 
Deep  in  his  breaft,  made  many  wounds  in  one. 

The  Centaurs  faw,  inrag'd,  tk' unhop'd  fuccefs; 
And  rufhing  en,  in  crowds,  together  prefs; 
At  him,  and  hira  alcne,  their  darts  they  threw: 
Kepuls'd  they  from,  his  fated  body  flew. 
Amaz'd  they  flood;  till  Monychus  began, 
O  (hame,  a  nation,  conquer'd  by  a  man ! 
A  woman-man.;   yet  more  a  man  is  he. 
Than  all  our  race;  and  what  he  was,  are  we. 
Now,  what  avail  our  nerves?  th'  united  force. 
Of  two  the  ftrongeft  creatures,  man  and  horfe: 
Nor  goddefs-born,  nor  of  Ixion's  feed. 
We  feem  (a  lover  built  for  Juno's  bed) ; 
Mafler'd  by  this  half  man.     Vv'hole  mountains  throw 
With  woods  at  once,  and  bury  him  below. 
This  only  way  remains.     Nor  need  we  doubt 
To  choak  the  foul  within,  though  not  to  force  it  out. 
Heap  weights,  iiiftead  of  wounds:  he  chanc'd  to  fee 
Where  foudiern  ftorms  had  rooted  up  a  treej 

This 
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This,  rais'd  from  earth,  againft  the  foe  he  threw; 

Th'  example  fhewn,  his  fellow  brutes  purfue. 

With  fo red-loads  the  warrior  they  invade ;  -\ 

Othrys  and  Pelion  foon  were  void  of  fhade;  t 

And  fpreading  groves  were  naked  mountains  made.  J 

Prefs'd  with  the  burden,  Caeneus  pants  for  breath; 

And  on  his  fhoulders  bears  the  wooden  death. 

To  heave  th'  intolerable  weight  he  tries ; 

A  length  it  rofe  above  his  mouth  and  eyes; 

"Yet  ftill  he  heaves :  and  ftruggling  with  defpair. 

Shakes  all  afide,  and  gains  a  gulp  of  air : 

A  fhort  relief,  which  but  prolongs  his  pain ; 

He  faints  by  fits;  and  then  refpires  again: 

At  laft,  the  burden  only  nods  abo^'e. 

As  when  an  earthquake  ftirs  th'  Idasan  grove. 

Doubtful  his  death:  he  fuffocated  feemd 

To  moft ;  but  otherwife  our  Mopfus  deem'd. 

Who  faid,  he  faw  a  yellow  bird  arife 

From  out  the  pile,  and  cleave  the  liquid  flcies: 

I  faw  it  too :  with  golden  feathers  bright. 

Nor  e'er  before  beheld  fo  ilrange  a  fight. 

Whom  Mopfus  viewing,  as  it  foar'd  around 

Our  troop,  and  heard  the  pinions  rattling  found. 

All  hail,  he  cry'd,  thy  country's  grace  and  love; 

Once  firft  of  men  below,  novv  firft  of  birds  above. 

Its  author  to  the  ftor}^  gave  belief; 

For  us,  our  courage  was  increased  by  grief: 

Alham'd  to  fee  a  fmgle  man,  purfu'd- 

With  odds,  to  fmk  beneath  a  multitude; 

Wc 
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We  pufli'd  the  foe,  and  forc'd  to  fliameful  fight; 
Part  fell;  and  part  efcap'd  by  favour  of  the  night. 

This  tale,  by  Neftor  told,  did  much  difpleafe 
Tlepolemus,  the  feed  of  Hercules: 
For,  often  he  had  heard  his  father  fay. 
That  he- himfelf  was  prefent  at  the  fray; 
And  more  than  fhar'd  the  glories  of  the  day. 

Old  Chronicle,  he  faid,  among  the  reft. 
You  might  have  nam'd  Alcides  at  the  leaft  : 
Is  he  not  worth  your  praife  ?  The  Pylian  prince 
Sigh'd  ere  he  fpoke ;  then  made  this  proud  defence. 
My  former  woes,  in  long  oblivion  drown'd, 
I  would  have  loft ;  but  you  renew  the  v.ound : 
Better  to  pafs  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  caufe  I  have  your  mighty  fire  to  hate. 
His  fame  has  fill'd  the  world,  and  reach'd  the  {ky; 
(Which,  oh,  I  wifh,  with  truth,  I  could  deny) ! 
We  praife  not  Hedlor;  though  his  name,  we  know. 
Is  great  in  arms ;  'tis  hard  to  praife  a  foe. 

He,  your  great  father,  leveld  to  the  ground 
MefTenia's  towers :  nor  better  fortune  found 
Elis,  and  Pylas;  that  a  neighbouring  ftate. 
And  this  my  own  :  both  guiltlefs  of  their  fate. 

To  pafs  the  reft,  twelve,  wanting  one,  he  flew ; 
My  brethren,  who  their  birth  from  Neleus  drew. 
All  youths  of  early  promife,  had  they  liv'dj 
By  him  they  pexifti'd :  I  alone  furvivM. 
The  reft  were  eafy  conqueft :  but  the  fate 
Of  Periclymenos  is  wondrous  to  relate* 

Vol.  XXI^  H  Tt 
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To  him  our  common  grandfire  of  the  main 

Had  gi\en  to  change  his  form,  and,  chang'd,  refume 

again. 
Var}''d  at  pleafiire,  every  fhape  he  try'd; 
And  in  all  beads  Alcides  (lill  defy'd : 
\^anqui{h'd  on  earth,  at  length  he  foar'd  above; 
Chang'd  to  the  bird,  that  bears  the  bolt  of  Jove: 
The  new-diffembled  eagle,  now  endu'd 
^Vith  peak  and  pounces,  Hercules  purfu'd. 
And  cuiF'd  his  manly  cheeks,  and  tore  his  face; 
Then,  fafe  retir'd,  and  tour'd  in  empty  fpace, 
Alcides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe 
But,  bending  his  inevitable  bow, 
Reach'd  him  in  air,  fufpended  as  he  flood; 
And  in  his  pinion  fix'd  the  feather'd  wood. 
Light  was  the  wound ;  but  in  the  fmew  hung 
The  point;  and  his  difabled  wing  unftrung. 
He  wheeld  in  air,  and  ftretch'd  his  vans  in  vain 5 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  fuflain: 
For  while  one  gather 'd  wind,  one  unfupply'd 
Hung  drooping  down;  nor  pois'd  his  other  fide« 
He  fell:  the  Ihaft,  that  flightly  was  imprefs'd. 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increas'd. 
Drove  through  his  neck,  aflant;  he  fpurns  the  ground. 
And  the  foul  ifTues  through  the  weazon's  wound. 
Now,  brave  commander  of  the  Rhodian  feas. 
What  praife  is  due  from  me  to  Hercules  ? 
Silence  is  all  the  vengeance  I  decree 
For  my  flain  brothers  s  but  'tis  peace  with  thee, 

I  Thus 
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Thus  with  a  flowing  tongue  o\\  Neftor  fpoke: 
Then,  to  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke; 
At  length,  with  wearinefs  and  wine  opprefs'd. 
They  rife  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  reft. 

The  fire  of  Cygnus,  monarch  of  the  main. 
Mean  time,  laments  his  fon,  in  battle  flain: 
And  vows  the  vidor's  death,  nor  vows  in  vain 
For  nine  long  years  the  fmother'd  pain  he  bore 
(Achilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  before) : 
Then  when  he  faw  the  promis'd  hour  was  near. 
He  thus  befpoke  the  God  that  guides  the  year. 
Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove; 
My  brighteft  nephew,  and  whom  bed  I  love, 
Whofe  hands  were  joind  with  mine,  to  raife  the  waif 
Of  tottering  Troy,  now  nodding  to  her  fall ; 
Doft  thou  not  mourn  our  power  employed  in  vain. 
And  the  defenders  of  our  city  Hain  ? 
To  pafs  the  reft,  could  noble  Hedor  lie 
Unpity'd,  draggd  around  his  native  Troy? 
And  )'et  the  murderer  lives :  himfelf  by  far 
A  greater  plague,  than  all  the  wafteful  war: 
He  lives;  the  proud  Pelides  lives,  to  boaft 
Our  town  deftroy'd,  our  common  labour  loft! 
O,  could  I  meet  him!  But  I  wifti  too  late; 
To  prove  my  trident,  is  not  in  his  fate. 
But  let  him  try  (for  that 's  allow "d)  thy  dart. 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part. 

Apollo  bows  to  the  fuperior  throne; 
And  to  his  uncle  s  anger  adds  his  own, 

H  2  Then 
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Then  in  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  takes  his  flight. 
Where  Greeks  and  Trojans  mix'd  in  mortal  fight; 
And  found  out  Paris,  lurking  where  he  flood. 
And  ftain'd  his  arrows  with  plebeian  blood  : 
Phoebus  to  him  alone  the  God  confefs'd. 
Then  to  the  recreant  knight  he  thus  addrefs'd : 
Deft  thou  not  blufb,  to  fpend  thy  (hafts  in  vain 
On  a  degenerate  and  ignoble  train  ? 
If  fame,  or  better  vengeance,  be  thy  care. 
There  aim .  and,  with  one  arrow,  end  the  war. 

He  faid;  and  fhew'd  from  far  the  blazing  Ihield   ^ 
And  fword,  which  but  Achilles  none  could  wield;    I 
And  how  he  mov'd  a  God,  and  mow'd  theftanding  | 
•     field.  J 

The  Deity  himfelf  dired^s  aright 
Th*  invenom'd  Ihaft;  and  wings  the  fatal  flight. 

Thus  fell  the  foremoft  of  the  Grecian  namej 
And  he,  the  bafe  adulterer,  boafts  the  fame. 
A  fpe<flacle  to  glad  the  Trojan  train; 
And  pleafe  old  Priam,  after  Heclor  flain. 
If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  forefeen 
He  was  to  die,  his  wilh  had  rather  been 
The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  queen. 
And  now,  the  terror  of  the  Trojan  field. 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  fhield. 
High  on  a  pile,  th' unconquer'd  chief  is  plac*d; 
The  God,  that  arm'd  him  firft,  confum'd  at  laft. 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  fmall  remains 
A  little  urn,  and  fcarcely  fill'd,  contains* 

Yet 
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Tct  great  in  Homer,  ftill  Achilles  lives; 
And,  equal  to  himfelf,  himfelf  furs  ives. 

His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord ;  and  brings 
New^  caufe  of  ftrife  betwixt  contending  kings; 
Who  worthieft,  after  him,  his  fword  to  wield. 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  fuftain  his  fhield. 
Ev'n  Diomede  fat  mute,  with  down-cafl:  eyes ; 
Confcious  of  wanted  worth  to  win  the  prize: 
Nor  Menelaus  prefum'd  thefe  arms  to  claim. 
Nor  he  the  king  of  mai,  a  greater  name. 
Two  rivals  only  rofe :  Laertes'  fon. 
And  the  vaft  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon, 
The  king,  who  cherilli'd  each  with  equal  love. 
And  from  himfelf  all  envy  would  remove. 
Left  both  to  be  determined  by  the  laws; 
And.  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  transferr'd  the  caufe. 


H  3  THE 
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THE 

SPEECHES 

O    F 

AJAX      AND      ULYSSES. 

FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES, 

^Tp  H  E  chiefs  were  fet,  the  foldiers  crown'd  the  field  t 
'^    To  thefe  the  mafter  of  the  fevenfold  fhield 
Upftarted  fierce :  and  kindled  with  difdain,     ^ 
Eager  to  fpeak,  unable  to  contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  roll'd  his  eyes  around 
The  fhore,  and  Grecian  gallies  haul'd  a-ground. 
Then  ftretching  out  his  hands,  O  Jove,  he  cry'd, 
Muft  then  our  caufe  before  the  fleet  be  try'd  ? 
And  dares  UlyiTes  for  the  prize  contend. 
In  fight  of  what  he  durft  not  once  defend  ? 
But  bafely  fled  that  memorable  day. 
When  I  from  Hector's  hands  redeem'd  the  flaming  prey. 
So  much  ^tis  fafer  at  the  noify  bar 
With  words  to  flourilh,  than  engage  in  war. 
By  different  methods  we  maintained  our  right. 
Nor  am  I  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fight. 

In 
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In  bloody  fields  I  labour  to  l)c  great; 

His  arms  are  a  fmooth  tongue,  and  foft  deceit. 

Nor  need  I  fpeak  my  deeds,  for  thofe  you  fee; 

The  fun  and  day  are  u  itneflcs  for  me. 

Let  him  who  fights  unfecn  relate  his  own. 

And  vouch  the  filent  ftars,  and  confcious  moon. 

Great  is  the  prize  demanded,  I  confefs. 

But  fuch  an  abjcd  rival  makes  it  lefs. 

That  gift,  thofe  honours,  he  but  hop'd  to  gain. 

Can  leave  no  room  for  Ajax  to  be  vain : 

Lofmg  he  wins,  becaufe  his  name  will  be 

Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durft  contend  with  me. 

Were  mine  own  valour  queftion'd,  }et  my  blood 

Without  that  pica  would  make  my  title  good : 

My  fire  was  Telamon,  whofe  arms,  employ 'd 

With  Hercules,  thefe  Trojan  walls  deftroyd; 

And  who  before,  with  Jafon,  fent  from  Greece, 

In  the  firft  Ihip  brought  home  the  golden  fleece : 

Great  Telamon  from  iEacus  derives 

His  birth  (th"  inquifitor  of  guilty  lives 

In  fhades  below;  where  Sifyphus,  whofe  fon 

This  thief  is  thought,  rolls  up  the  reftlefs  heavy  ftonc), 

Juft  iEacus  the  king  of  Gods  above 

Eegot ;  thus  Ajax  is  the  third  from  Jove. 

Nor  fliould  I  feek  advantage  from  my  line, 

Unlefs,  Achilles,  it  were  mixd  with  tliine; 

As  next  of  kin  Achilles'  arms  I  claim; 

This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 

Upon  our  ftock,  and  the  Sifyphian  feed 

By  fraud  and  theft  afferts  his  father's  breed, 

H  4  Then 
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Then  muft  I  lofe  thefe  arms,  becaufe  I  came 

To  fight  uncaird,  a  vohintary  name? 

Nor  ihunn'd  the  caufe,  but  ofFer'd  you  my  aid. 

While  he  long  lurking  was  to  war  betray'd : 

Forc'd  to  the  field  he  came,  but  in  the  rear; 

And  feign'd  diftradion  to  conceal  his  fear: 

Till  one  mor?  cunning  caught  him  in  the  fnare> 

(111  for  himfelfj  and  dragg'd  him  into  war. 

Now  let  a  hero's  arms  a  coward  veft. 

And  he,  who  fhunn'd  all  honours,  gain  tlic  bed; 

And  let  me  ftand  excluded  from  my  right, 

Robb*d  of  my  kinfman's  arms,  who  firft  appear'dinfighta 

Eetter  for  us,  at  home  he  had  remain'd. 

Had  it  been  true  the  madnefs  which  he  feign'd. 

Or  fo  believ'd;  the  lefs  had  been  our  fhame. 

The  Icfs  his  counfel'd  crime,  which  brands  the  Grecian 

name ; 
Nor  Philo^etcs  had  been  left  inclos'd 
In  a  bare  ifle,  to  wants  and  pains  cxpos'd, ' 
Where  to  the  rocks,  with  folitary  groans. 
His  fufferings  and  our  bafenefs  he  l>emoans; 
And  wiflies  (fo  may  heaven  his  wifli  fulfil) 
The  due  reward  to  him  whacaus'd  his  ill. 
Now  he,  with  us  to  Troy's  deltruftion  fwom. 
Our  brother  of  the  war,  by  whom  are  borne 
Alcides'  arrows,  pent  in  narrow  bounds. 
With  cold  and  hunger  pinch'd,  and  pain'd  with  wound?. 
To  find  him  food  and  cloathing,  muft  employ 
Againft  the  birds  the  fhafis  due  to  the  fate  of  Troy. 

Ye 
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Tct  fliU  he  lives,  and  lives  from  treafon  free, 

Becaufe  he  left  Ulyflcs'  company : 

Poor  Palamedc  might  wifh,  fo  void  of  aid 

Rather  to  have  been  left,  than  fo  to  death  betray 'd. 

The  coNvcrd  bore  the  man  immortal  fpife. 

Who  (ham'd  him  out  of  madnefs  into  Hght: 

Nor,  daring  otherwife  to  vent  his  hate; 

Accfis'd  him  firft  of  treafon  to  the  ftate; 

And  then  for  proof  produc'd  the  golden  ftore 

Himfelf  had  hidden  in  his  tent  before: 

Thus  of  two  champions  he  deprived  our  hofl. 

By  exile  one,  and  one  by  treafon  loft. 

Thus  fights  Ulyflcs,  thus  his  fame  extends, 

A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends : 

Great,  for  what  greatnefs  is  in  words  and  found: 

Ev'n  faithful  Neftor  lefs  in  both  is  found: 

But  that  he  might  without  a  rival  reign. 

He  left  his  faithful  Neftor  on  the  plain; 

Forfook  hisfriend  ev'n  at  his  utmoft  need. 

Who  tir'd  and  tardy,  with  his  wounded  fteed, 

Cry'd  out  for  aid,  and  call'd  him  by  his  name; 

But  cowardice  has  neither  ears  nor  ihame: 

Thus  fled  the  good  old  man,  bereft  of  aid. 

And,  for  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  betray'd. 

That  this  is  not  a  fable  forg'd  by  me. 

Like  one  of  his,  an  Ulyflean  lye, 

I  vouch  ev'n  Diomede,  who,  though  his  friend. 

Cannot  that  aft  excufe,  much  lefs  defend : 

lie  call'd  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  his  fear; 

^nd  fure  enough  he  heard,  but  durft  not  heari 

The 
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The  Gods  with  equal  eyes  on  mortals  lookj 
He  juftly  was  forfaken,  who  forfook: 
Wanted  that  fuccour  he  refused  to  lend. 
Found  every  fellow  fuch  another  friend  : 
No  wonder,  if  he  roar'd  that  all  might  hear. 
His  elocution  was  increas'd  by  fear: 
I  heard,  I  ran,  I  found  him  out  of  breath. 
Pale,  trembling,  and  half  dead  with  fear  of  death. 
Though  he  had  judg'd  himfelf  by  his  own  laws. 
And  flood  condemn'd,  I  help'd  the  common  caufe : 
With  my  broad  buckler  hid  him  from  the  foe; 
(Ev'n  the  fhield  trembling  as  he  lay  below) ; 
And  from  impending  fate  the  coward  freed : 
Good  heaven  forgive  me  for  fo  bad  a  deed! 
If  ftill  he  will  perfift,  and  urge  the  ftrife, 
Firft  let  him  give  me  back  his  forfeit  life ; 
Let  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field ; 
Again  creep  under  my  protedling  fhield : 
Let  him  lie  wounded,  let  the  foe  be  near. 
And  let  his  quivering  heart  confefs  his  fear; 
There  put  him  in  the  very  jaws  of  fate; 
And  let  him  plead  his  caufe  in  that  eflate : 
And  yet,  when  fnatch'd  from  death,  v/hen  from  below 
My  lifted  fhield  I  loos'd  and  let  him  go. 
Good  heavens,  how  light  he  rofe,  with  what  a  bound 
He  fprung  from  earth,  forgetful  of  his  wound : 
How  frefh,  how  eager  then  his  feet  to  ply; 
Who  had  not  flrength  to  fland,  had  fpeed  to  fly! 
Heftor  came  on,  and  brought  the  Gods  along; 
Fear  feiz'd  alike  the  feeble  and  the  ftrong ; 

Each 
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Each  Greek  was  an  Ulyffcs ;  fuch  a  dread 

Th'  approach,  and  ev'n  the  found,  of  Heftor  bred  : 

Him,  flefh'd  with  flaughter,  and  with  conqueft  crown'd, 

I  met,  and  over-turn'd  him  to  the  ground. 

When  after,  matchlefs  as  he  deem'd  in  might. 

He  challeng'd  all  our  hoft  to  fmgle  fight. 

All  eyes  were  fix'd  on  me:  the  lots  were  thrown; 

But  for  your  champion  I  was  wifh'd  alone : 

Your  vows  were  heard;  we  fought,  and  neither  yields 

Yet  I  retum'd  unvanquilh'd  from  the  field. 

With  Jove  to  friend  th'  infulting  Trojan  came. 

And  menac'd  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame: 

Was  it  the  ftrength  of  this  tongue-valiant  lord. 

In  that  black  hour  that  fav'd  you  from  the  fword? 

Or  was  my  breaft  expos 'd  alone,  to  brave 

A  thoufand  fwords,  a  thoufand  fhips  to  fave? 

The  hopes  of  your  return!  and  can  you  yield. 

For  a  fav'd  fleet,  lefs  than  a  flngle  fhield? 

Think  it  no  boaft,  O  Grecians,  if  I  deem 

Thefe  arms  want  Ajax,  more  than  Ajax  them; 

Or,  I  with  them  an  equal  honour  fhare ; 

They  honour 'd  to  be  worn,  and  I  to  wear. 

Will  he  compare  my  courage  with  his  flight  ? 

As  well  he  may  compare  the  day  with  night. 

Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reign : 

Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain. 

Than  a  fpy  taken,  and  a  fleeper  flain ; 

A  prieft  made  prifoner,  Pallas  made  a  prey : 

But  none  of  all  thefe  aft  ions  done  by  day  : 

Kor  au»ht  of  thefe  was  done  and  Diomede  away< 

If 
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If  on  fuch  petty  merits  you  confer 
So  vaft  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  ihare* 
Make  a  juft  dividend ;  and  if  not  all. 
The  greater  part  to  Diomede  will  fall. 
But  why  for  Ithacus  fuch  arms  as  thofe. 
Who  naked  and  by  night  invades  his  foes  ? 
The'  glittering  helm  by  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  latent  robber,  and  prevent  his  game : 
Nor  could  he  hold  his  tottering  head  upright 
Beneath  that  motion,  or  fuftain  the  weight; 
Nor  that  right  arm  could  tofs  the  beamy  lance; 
Much  lefs  the  left  that  ampler  fhield  advance; 
Ponderous  with  precious  weight,  and  rough  with  cofl 
Of  the  round  world  in  rifing  gold  embofs'd. 
That  orb  would  ill  become  his  hand  to  wield. 
And  look  as  for  the  gold  he  Hole  the  fhield; 
Which  fhould  your  error  on  the  wretch  bellows- 
It  would  not  frighten,  but  allure  the  foe: 
Why  afks  he,  what  avails  him  not  in  fight. 
And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  flight. 
In  which  his  only  excellence  is  plac'd? 
You  give  him  death,  that  intercept  his  hafte. 
Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  maiden-lhield. 
Nor  the  leaft  dint  has  fuffer'd  in  the  field, 
Guiltlefs  of  fight:  mine  batter'd,  hew'd,  and  bor'd. 
Worn  out  of  fervice,  muft  for  fake  his  lord. 
What  farther  need  of  words  our  right  to  fcan  ? 
My  arguments  are  deeds,  let  aftion  fpeak  the  man. 
Since  from  a  champion's  arms  the  ftrife  arofe. 
So  call  the  glorious  prize  amid  the  foes^ 

Then 
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"Then  fend  us  to  redeem  both  arms  and  fhield, 
And  let  him  wear  who  wins  them  in  the  field. 

He  faid :  a  murmur  from  the  multitude. 
Or  fomewhat  like  a  ftifled  Ihout,  enfued  : 
Till  from  his  feat  arofc  Laertes'  fon, 
Look'd  down  awhile,  and  paus'd  ere  he  begun ; 
Then  to  th'  expedling  audience  rais'd  his  look. 
And  not  without  prepar'd  attention  fpoke: 
Soft  was  his  tone,  and  fober  was  his  face; 
A<5lion  his  words,  and  words  his  aftion  grace. 

If  hea\en,  my  lords,  had  heard  our  common  prayer:, 
Thefe  arms  had  caus'd  no  quarrel  for.ar:  lieir; 
Still  great  Achilles  had  his  own  pofTefs'd, 
And  we  with  great  Achilles  had  been  blefs'd. 
But  fmce  hard  fate,  and  heaven's  fevere  decree. 
Have  ravifh'd  him  away  from  you  and  me 
(At  this  he  figh'd,  and  wip'd  his  eyes,  and  drew. 
Or  feem'd  to  draw,  fome  drops  of  kindly  dew); 
Who  better  can  fucceed  Achilles  loft. 
Than  he  who  gave  Achilles  to  your  hoft  ? 
This  only  I  requeft,  that  neither  he 
May  gain,  by  being  what  he  feems  to  be, 
A  ftupid  thing,  nor  I  may  lofe  the  prize. 
By  having  fenfe,  which  heaven  to  him  denies : 
Since,  great  or  fmall,  the  talent  I  enjoy  "d 
"Was  ever  in  the  common  caufe  employ'd : 
Nor  let  my  wit,  and  wonted  eloquence, 
"Which  often  has  been  us'd  in  your  defence 
And  in  my  own,  this  only  time  be  brought 
To  bear  a^ainit  royfelf,  and  deem'd  a  fault. 

Make 
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Make  not  a  crime  where  nature  made  it  none; 
For  every  man  may  freely  ufe  his  own. 
The  deeds  of  long-defcended  anceftors 
Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours. 
Theirs  in  effeft:  but  fmce  he  draws  his  line 
From  Jove,  and  feems  to  plead  a  right  divine; 
From  Jove,  like  him,  I  claim  my  pedigree. 
And  am  defcended  in  the  fame  degree : 
My  fire  Laertes  was  Arcefius'  heir, 
Arcefius  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter: 
No  parricide,  no  banifh'd  man,  is  known 
In  all  my  line:  let  him  excufe  his  own, 
Hermes  ennobles  too  my  mother's  fide. 
By  both  my  parents  to  the  Gods  ally'd; 
But  not  becaufe  that  on  the  female  part 
My  blood  is  better,  dare  I  claim  defert. 
Or  that  my  fire  from  parricide  is  free ; 
But  judge  by  merit  betwixt  him  and  me: 
The  prize  be  to  the  beft ;  provided  yet. 
That  Ajax  for  a  while  his  kin  forget. 
And  his  great  fire,  and  greater  uncle's  name. 
To  fortify  by  them  his  feeble  claim : 
Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  afide. 
And  honour's  caufe  by  laws  of  honour  try'd : 
For  if  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  empty  title  is  with  eafe  withftood. 
Peleus,  the  hero's  fire,  more  nigh  than  he. 
And  Pyrrhus  his  undoubted  progeny. 
Inherit  firil  thefe  trophies  of  the  field ; 
To  Scyros,  or  to  Phthia,  fead  the  Ihield; 
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And  Teucer  has  an  uncle's  right;  yet  he 
Waves  his  pretenfions,  nor  contends  with  me. 

Then,  fince  the  caufe  on  pure  defert  is  plac'd, 
AVhence  (hall  I  tat.e  my  rife,  what  reckon  lad? 
1  not  prefume  on  every  ad  to  dwell. 
But  take  thefe  few,  in  order  as  they  fell. 

Thetis,  "who  knew  the  fates,  apply 'd  her  care 
To  keep  Achilles  in  difguife  from  war; 
And  till  the  threatening  influence  were  paft, 
A  woman's  habit  on  the  hero  caft. 
All  eyes  were  cozen 'd  by  the  borrow *d  veft. 
And  Ajax  (never  wifer  than  the  reft) 
Found  no  Pelides  there :  at  length  I  came 
With  profFer'd  wares  to  this  pretended  dame; 
She,  not  difcover'd  by  her  mien  or  voice. 
Betray 'd  her  manhood  by  her  manly  choice; 
And  while  on  female  toys  her  fellows  look,  -| 

Grafp'd  in  her  warlike  hand,  a  javelin  fhook;  I 

Whom,  by  this  ad  reveal'd,  I  thus  befpoke;  J 

O  Goddefs-born !  refift  not  heaven's  decree. 
The  fall  of  Ilium  is  refer\'d  for  thee; 
Then  feiz'd  him,  and,  produced  in  open  light. 
Sent  blufhing  to  the  field  the  fatal  knight. 
Mine  then  are  all  his  actions  of  the  war ; 
Great  Telephus  w^as  conquer "d  by  my  fpear. 
And  after  cur'd :   to  me  the  Thebans  owe, 
Lefbos  and  Tenedos,  their  over  overthrow; 
Scyros  and  Cylla:  not  on  all  to  dwell. 
By  roe  Lyraefus  and  ftrong  Chrjfa  fell; 
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And  fince  I  fent  the  man  who  Heftor  flew. 
To  me  the  noble  Heftor's  death  is  due : 
Thofe  arms  I  put  into  his  living  hand, 
Thofe  arms,  Pelides  dead,  I  now  demand. 

\^Tien  Greece  was  injur'd  in  the  Spartan  prince. 
And  met  at  Aulis  to  revenge  th'  offence, 
'Twas  a  dead  calm,  or  adverfe  blafts,  that  relgn'd. 
And  in  the  port  the  wind-bound  fleet  det-ain'd : 
Bad  flgns  were  feen,  and  oracles  fevere 
Were  daily  thunder'd  in  our  general's  ear : 
That  by  his  daughter's  blood  we  mufl:  appeafe 
Diana's  kindled  wrath,  and  free  the  feas. 
Affeftion,  intereft,  fame,  his  heart  aflaird; 
But  foon  the  father  o'er  the  king  prevail'd : 
Bold,  on  himfelf  he  took  the  pious  crime. 
As  angry  with  the  Gods,  as  they  with  him. 
No  fubjed  could  fufl:ain  their  fovereign's  look. 
Till  this  hard  enterprize  I  undertook : 
I  -only  duril  th'  imperial  power  control. 
And  undermin'd.the  parent  in  his  foul; 
Forc'd  him  V  exert  the  king  for  common  good. 
And  pay  our  ranfom  with  his  daughter's  blood. 
Never  was  caufe  more  difficult  to  plead. 
Than  where  the  judge  againft  himfelf  decreed : 
Yet  this  I  won  by  dint  of  argument ; 
The  wrongs  his  injur'd  brother  underwent^ 
And  his  own  office,  fliam'd  him  to  confent. 

'Twas  harder  yet  to  move  the  mother's  mind. 
And  to  this  heavy  talk  was  I  defign'd ; 
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Reafons  ngainft  her  love  I  knew  were  vain : 
I, circumvented  whom  I  could  not  gain: 
Had  Ajax  been  emplov'J,  our  flacken'd  fails 
Had  ftill  at  Aulis  waited  hs-ppy  gales. 

Arriv'dat  Troy,  youv  choice  was  f.x'd  on  me, 
A  fearlefs  envoy,  fit  for  a  bold  embaffy : 
Secure,  I  enter'd  through  the  hoftile  court. 
Glittering  with  fteel  and  crouded  with  refort; 
There  in  the  midft  of  arms,  I  plead  our  caufe. 
Urge  the  foul  rape,  and  violated  laws ; 
Accufe  the  foes,  as  authors  of  the  ftrife. 
Reproach  the  ravifher,  demand  the  wife. 
Pri«m,  Antenor,  and  the  wifer  few, 
I  mov'd ;  but  Paris  and  his  lawlefs  crew 
Scarce  held  their  hands,  and  lifted  fwords :  but  flood 
In  ac^  to  quench  their  impious  thirll  of  blood ; 
This  Menelaus  knows ;  exposed  to  Ihare 
With  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war. 

Endlefs  it  were  to  tell  what  I  have  done. 
In  arms,  or  counfel,  fmce  the  fiege  begun: 
The  firft  encounters  paft,  the  foe  repell'd. 
They  (kulk'd  within  the  town,  we  kept  the  field, 
War  feem'd  afleep  for  nine  long  years;  at  length, 
BoihjGdes  refolv'd  to  pulh,  we  try'd  our  ftrength. 
Now  what  did  Ajax  while  our  arms  took  breath, 
Vers'd  onJy  in  the  grofs  mechanic  trade  of  death? 
If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambulh'd  arms 
I  trapp'd  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  falfe  alarms ; 
Secur'd.thc  fhips,  drew  lines  along  the  plain. 
The  fainting  chear'd,  chalHs'd  the  rebel-train. 
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Provided  forage,  our  fpent  arms  rene\v"d; 
Employ'd  at  home,  or  fent  abroad,  the  common  caufe 
purfued. 
The  king,  deluded  in  a  dream  by  Jove, 
Defpair'd  to  take  the  town,  and  order'd  to  remove. 
What  fubjeft  durft  arraign  the  power  fupreme. 
Producing  Jove  to  juftify  his  dream? 
Aiax  might  wifh  the  foldiers  to  retain 
From  fhameful  flight,  but  wifhes  were  In  vain; 
As  wanting  of  effeft  had  been  his  words. 
Such  as  of  courfe  his  thundering  tongue  affords. 
But  did  this  boafler  threaten,  did  he  pray. 
Or  by  his  own  example  urge  their  ftay  ? 
None,  none  of  thefe,  but  ran  himfelf  away, 
I  faw  him  run,  and  was  alham'd  to  fee; 
Who  ply'd  his  feet  fo  fall  to  get  aboard  as  he  ? 
Then,  fpeeding  through  the  place,  I  made  a  Hand, 
And  loudly  cry"d,  O  bafe  degenerate  band. 
To  leave  a  town  already  in  your  hand. 
After  fo  long  expence  of  blood,  for  fame. 
To  bring  home  nothing  but  perpetual  Ihame! 
Thefe  words,  or  what  I  have  forgotten  fmce, 
(For  grief  infpir'd  me  then  with  eloquence) 
Keduc'd  their  minds,  they  leave  the  crowded  port. 
And  to  their  late  forfaken  camp  refort; 
Difmay'd  the  council  met:  this  man  was  there. 
But  mute,  and  not  recover "d  of  his  fear: 
Therfites  tax'd  the  king,  and  loudly  rail'd^ 
But  his  wide-opening  mouth  with  blows  I  feal'd. 
Then,  rifmg,  I  excite  their  fouls  to  fame. 
And  kindle  Ileeping  viitue  into  flame. 
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From  thence,  whatever  he  perform'd  in  fight 
Is  juftly  mine  who  drew  him  back  from  flight. 

Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  conforts  with  thee  ? 
But  Diomede  defires  my  company, 
And  ftill  communicates  his  praife  with  me. 
As  guided  by  a  God,  fecure  he  goes, 
Arm'd  with  my  fellowfliip,  amid  the  foes : 
And  fare  no  little  merit  I  may  boafl. 
Whom  fuch  a  man  feledls  from  fuch  an  hoft; 
Unforc'd  by  lots,  I  went  without  affright. 
To  dare  with  him  the  dangers  of  the  night : 
On  the  fame  errand  fent,  we  met  the  fpy 
Of  Heftor,  double-tongued,  and  us'd  to  lye; 
Him  I  difpatch'd,  but  not  till,  undermin'd, 
I  drew  him  firH  to  tell  what  treacherous  Troy  defign'd : 
My  talk  perform'd,  with  praife  I  had  retir'd. 
But,  not  content  with  this,  to  greater  praife  afpir'd; 
Invaded  Rhoefus,  and  his  Thracian  crew. 
And  him,  and  his,  in  their  own  ftrength,  I  flew; 
Return 'd  a  vidor,  all  my  vows  complete, 
W^ith  the  king's  chariot,  in  his  royal  feat : 
Refufe  me  now  his  arms,  whofe  fiery  fteeds 
Were  promis'd  to  the  fpy  for  his  nodurnal  deeds; 
And  let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right. 
When  all  his  days  out-balance  this  one  night. 

Nor  fought  I  darkling  ftill :  the  fun  beheld 
With  flaughter'd  Lycians  when  I  flrew'd  the  field; 
You  faw  and  counted  as  I  pafs'd  along, 
Alallor,  Cromius,  Ceranos  the  ftrong, 
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Alcander,  Trytanis,  and  Halius, 
Noemon,  Charopes,  and  Ennomus, 
Choon,  Cherfidamas ;  and  five  belide. 
Men  of  obfcure  defcent,  but  courage  try'd : 
Afi  thefe  this  hand  laid  breathlefs  on  the  ground; 
Nor  want  I  proofs  of  many  a  manly  wound  ; 
All  honeft,  all  before:  beliere  not  me; 
Words  may  deceive,  but  credit  what  you  fee. 

At  this  he  bar'd  his  breaft,  and  fhow'd  his  fears. 
As  of  a  furrow 'd  field,  well  ploughed  with  wars; 
Nor  is  this  part  unexercis'd,  faid  he; 
That  giant  bulk  of  his  from  wounds  is  free: 
Safe  in  his  fhield  he  fears  no  foe  to  try. 
And  better  manages  his  blood  than  I : 
But  this  avails  me  not;  our  boafler  ftrove 
Not  with  our  foes  alone,  but  partial  Jove, 
To  fave  the  fleet :  this  I  confefs  is  true 
{Nor  will  I  take  from  any  man  his  due] : 
But  thus  affuming  all,  he  robs  from  you. 
Some  part  of  honour  to  your  fhare  will  fall. 
He  did  tbe  beft  indeed,  but  did  not  all. 
Patrocles  in  Achilles'  arms,  and  thought 
The  chief  he  feem'd,  with  equal  ardour  fought  | 
Preferv'dthe  fleet,  repell'd  the  raging  fire. 
And  forced  the  fearful  Trojans  to  retire. 

But  Ajax  boafts,  that  he  was  only  thought 
A  match  for  Hedor,  who  the  combat  fought : 
Sure  he  forgets  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  mej 
All  were  as  eager  for  the  fight  as  he; 
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He,  but  the  ninth,  and,  not  by  public  voice. 
Or  ours  preferr'd,  was  only  fortune's  choice : 
They  fought;,  nor  can  our  hero  bead  th'  event. 
For  Hedor  from  the  field  unwounded  went. 

Why  am  I  forc'd  to  name  that  fatal  day. 
That  fnatch'd  the  prop  and  pride  of  Greece  away  ?    , 
I  faw  Pelides  fmk,  with  pious  grief. 
And  ran  in  vain,  alas  I  to  his  relief; 
For  the  brave  foul  was  fled :  full  of  my  friend, 
I  rufli'd  amid  the  war,  his  relics  to  defend : 
Kor  ceas'd  m}'  toil  till  I  redeem'd  the  prey. 
And,  loaded  with  Achilles  march'd  away: 
Thofe  arras,  which  on  thefe  flioulders  then  I  bore, 
'Tis  juft  you  to  thefe  fhoulders  ihould  reftore. 
You  fee  I  want  not  nerves,  who  could  fuftain 
The  ponderous  ruins  of  fo  great  a  man : 
Or  if  in  others  equal  force  you  find. 
None  is  endued  with  a  more  grateful  mind. 

Did  Thetis  then,  ambitious  in  her  care,. 
Thefe  arms  thus  Tabour'd  for  her  fon  prepare : 
That  Ajax  after  him  the  heavenly  gift  fhoulJ 
For  that  dull  foul  to  i^are  %vith  ftupid  eyes. 
On  the  learn 'd  unintelligible  prize ! 
What  are  to  him  the  fculptures  of  the  fliield. 
Heaven's  planets,  earth,  and  ocean's  watery  field  } 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads ;  lefs  and  greater  Bear, 
Undipp'd  in  feas;  Orion's  angry  ftar; 
Two  differing  cities,  grav'd  on  either  hand? 
Would  he  wear  arms  he  cannot  underiland  i 
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Befide,  what  wife  objeftlons  he  prepares 
Againft  my  late  acceffion  to  the  wars ! 
Does  not  the  fool  perceive  his  argument 
Is  with  more  force  againft  Achilles  bent  ? 
For  if  difTembling  be  fo  great  a  crime. 
The  fault  is  common,  and  the  fame  in  him: 
And  if  he  taxes  both  of  long  delay. 
My  guilt  is  lefs,  who  fooner  came  away. 
His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life, 
Detain'd  her  fon ;  and  me,  my  pious  wife. 
To  them  the  bloffoms  of  our  youth  were  due : 
Our  riper  manhood  we  referv'd  for  you. 
But  grant  me  guilty,  'tis  not  much  my  care. 
When  with  fo  great  a  man  my  guilt  I  fhare : 
My  wit  to  war  the  matchlefs  hero  brought. 
But  by  this  fool  he  never  had  been  caught. 

Nor  need  I  wonder,  that  on  me  he  threw 
Such  foul  afperlions,  when  he  fpares  not  you :  - 
If  Palamede  unjuftly  fell  by  me. 
Your  honour  fuffer'd  in  th'  unjuft  decree; 
I  but  accus'd,  you  doomed:  and  yet  he  dy'd. 
Convinced  of  treafon,  and  was  fairly  try'd : 
You  heard  not  he  was  falfe ;  your  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifeft;  the  bribe  reveal'd. 

That  Philodletes  is  on  Lemnos  left. 
Wounded,  forlorn,  of  human  aid  bereft^ 
Is  not  my  crime,  or  not  my  crime  alone ; 
Defend  your  juftice,  for  the  faft  's  your  own : 
'Tis  true,  th'  advice  was  mine;  that  flaying  there 
.  He  might  his  weary  limbs  with  reft  repair. 
From  a  lon^  voyage  free,  and  from  a  longer  war. 
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He  took  th'  counfel,  and  he  lives  at  leafl; 
Th'  event  declares  I  counfel'd  for  the  beft : 
Though  faith  is  all,  in  miniflers  of  ftate; 
For  who  can  promife  to  be  fortunate? 
Now  fince  his  arrows  are  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Do  not  my  wit,  or  weak  addrefs,  employ ; 
Send  Ajax  there,  with  his  perfuafive  fenfe. 
To  mollify  the  man,  and  draw  him  thence : 
But  Xanthus  fhall  run  backward;  Ida  Hand 
A  leaflefs  mountain ;  and  the  Grecian  band 
Shall  fight  for  Troy;  if,  when  my  counfels  fail. 
The  wit  of  heavy  Ajax  can  prevail. 

Hard  Philodetes,  exercife  thy  fpleen 
Againft  thy  fellows,  and  the  king  of  men ; 
Curfe  my  devoted  head,  above  the  reft. 

And  with  in  arms  to  meet  me  breaft  to  breall: 
Yet  I  the  dangerous  talk  will  undertake. 

And  either  die  myfelf,  or  bring  thee  back. 
Nor  doubt  the  fame  fuccefs,  as  when  before 

The  Phrj'gian  prophet  to  thefe  tents  I  bore, 

Surpriz'd  by  night,  and  forc'd  him  to  declare 

In  what  was  plac'd  the  fortune  of  the  war; 

Heaven's  dark  decrees  and  anfvvers  to  difpla}-. 

And  how  to  take  the  town,  and  where  the  fecret  lay; 

Yet  this  I  compafs'd,  and  from  Troy  conveyed 

The  fatal  image  of  their  guardian  maid; 

That  work  was  mine;  for  Pallas,  though  our  friend^ 

Yet  while  Ihe  was  in  Troy,  did  Troy  defend. 

Now  what  has  Ajax  done,  or  what  defign'd? 

A  noify  nothing,  and  an  empty  wind» 
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If  he  be  what  he  promifes  in  Ihow, 
Why  was  I  fent,  and  why  fear'd  he  to  go  ? 
Our  boafting  champion  thought  the  talk  not  light 
To  pafs  the  guards,  commit  himfelf  to  night: 
Not  only  through  a  hoftile  town  to  pafs. 
But  fcale,  with  fteep  afcent,  the  facred  place; 
With  wandering  fteps  to  fearch  the  citadel. 
And  from  the  priefts  their  patronefs  to  (leal: 
Then  through  furrounding  foes  to  force  my  way^ 
And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  heavenly  prey ; 
WTiich  had  I  not,  Ajax  in  vain  had  held. 
Before  that  monftrous  bulk,  his  fevenfold  fhield» 
That  night  to  conquer  Troy  I  might  be  faid, 
XMien  Troy  was  liable  to  conqueft  made. 

Why  pointTt  thou  to  my  partner  of  the  war? 
Tydides  had  indeed  a  worthy  fhare 
In  all  my  toil  and  praife;  but  when  thy  might' 
Our  {hips  protefted,  didft  thou  fmgly  fight? 
All  join'd,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one ; 
I  afk'd  no  friend,  nor  had,  but  him  alone: 
Who,  had  he  not  been  well  affur'd,  that  art 
And  conduft  were  of  war  the  better  part. 
And  more  avail'd  than  ftrength,  my  valiant  friend 
Had  urg"d  a  better  right,  than  Ajax  can  pretend; 
As  good  at  leaft  Eur}^pylus  may  claim. 
And  the  more  moderate  Ajax  of  the  name: 
The  Cretan  king,  and  his  brave  charioteer. 
And  Menelaus  bold  with  fword  and  fpear : 
All  thefe  had  been  my  rivals  in  the  fnield. 
And  yet  all  thefe  to  my  pretenfions  yield. 

Thy 
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Thy  boifterous  hands  are  then  of  ufe,  when  I 
With  this  directing  head  thofe  hands  apply. 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine :  my  prudent  care 
Forefees,  provides,  adminifters  the  war : 
Thy  province  is  to  fight,  but  when  fhall  be 
The  time  to  fight,  the  king  confults  with  me : 
No  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  is  joined; 
Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind. 
By  how  much  more  the  fhipr  of  fafety  owes 
To  him  who  fleers,  than  him  that  only  rows; 
By  how  much  more  the  captain  merits  praife 
Than  he  who  fights,  and  fighting  but  obeys; 
By  fo  much  greater  is  my  worth  than  thine, 
\^'ho  canfl  but  execute  what  I"  defign. 
What  gain  ft  thou,  brutal  man,  iFT  confefs 
Thy  ftrength  fuperior,  when  thy  wit  is  lefs  ? 
Mind  is  the  man :  I  claim  my  whole  defert 
From  the  mind's  vigour,  and  th'  immortal  part. 
But  you,  O  Grecian  chiefs,  reward  my  care. 
Be  grateful  to  your  watchman  of  the  was: 
For  all  my  labours  in  fo  long  a  fpace. 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  title  to  your  grace : 
Enter  the  town;  I  then  unbarr'd  the  gates. 
When  I  remov'd  their  tutelar)^  fates. 
By  all  our  common  hopes,  if  hopes  they  be 
W^hich  I  have  now  reduc'd  to  certainty; 
By  falling-  Troy,  by  yonder  tottering  towers. 
And  by  their  taken  Gods,  which  now  are  oursj 
Or  if  there  yet  a  farther  taik  remains. 
To  be  perform'd  by  prudence  or  by  oainsf^ 

ir 
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If  yet  fome  defperate  adion  refts  behind. 
That  alks  high  conduft,  and  a  dauntlefs  mindj 
If  ought  be  wanting  to  the  Trojan  doom. 
Which  none  but  I  can  manage  and  o'ercorae; 
Award  thofe  arms  I  alk,  by  your  decree  : 
Or  give  to  this  what  you  refufe  to  n\e. 

He  ceas'd :  and  ceafmg  with  refpeft  he  bow'd. 
And  with  his  hand  at  once  the  fatal  ftatue  fhow'd. 
Heaven,  air,  and  ocean  rung,  with  loud  applaufe,. 
And  by  the  general  vote  he  gain'd  his  caufe. 
Thus  conduft  won  the  prize,  when  courage  faird>. 
And  eloquence  o'er  brutal  force  prevail'd. 

THE   DEATH   OF  AJAX. 

HE  who  could  often,  and  alone,  withftand 
The  foe,  the  fire,  and  Jove's  own  partial  hand. 
Now  cannot  his  unmafter'd  grief  fuftain,. 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madnefs,  and  difdain; 
Then,  fnatching  out  his  fauchion.  Thou,  faid  he^^. 
Art  mine ;  Ulyffes  lays  no  claim  to  thee. 
O  often  try'd,  and  ever  trufty  fword. 
Now  do  thy  laft  kind  office  to  thy  lord ; 
'Tis  Ajax  who  requefts  thy  aid,  to  fliow 
None  but  himfelf,  himfelf  could  overthrow,. 
He  faid,  and  with  fo  good  a  will  to  die 
Did  to  his  breaft  the  fatal  point  apply. 
It  found,  his  heart,  a  way  till  then  unknown. 
Where  never  weapon  enter'd  but  his  own : 
No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  fo  fixt  it  flood. 
Till  out  it  rufh'd,  expell'd  by  ftreams  of  fpoutirg  blood.. 

The 
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The  fruitful  blood  produc'd  a  flower,  which  grew 
On  a  green  ftem ;  and  of  a  purple  hue : 
Like  his,  whom  unaware  Apollo  flew : 
Infcrib'd  in  both,  the  letters  are  the  fame. 
But  thofe  exprefs  the  grief,  and  thefe  the  name* 
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THE     STORY    OF 

ACIS,  POLYPHEMUS,  AND  GALATEA, 

FROM   THE   THIRTEENTH   BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 

A  C  IS,  the  lovely  youth,  whofe  lofs  I  mourn, 
•^^  From  Faunus,  and  the  nymph  Symethis  born, 
"V^'as  both  his  parents  pleafure;  but  to  me 
Was  all  that  love  could  make  a  lover  be. 
The  Gods  our  minds  in  mutual  bands  did  join : 
I  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  was  mine. 
Kow  fixteen  fummers  the  fweet  youth  had  feen  j. 
And  doubtful  down  began  to  ihade  his  chin : 
When  Polyphemus  firft  difturb'd  our  joy. 
And  lov'd  me  fiercely,  as  I  lov'd  the  boy. 
Afk  not  which  paffion  in  my  foul  was  higher. 
My  laft  averfion,  or  my  firft  defire : 
Nor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the  lefs; 
Eoth  were  alike,  for  both  were  in  excefs. 
Thee,  Venus,  thee  both  heaven  and  earth  obey; 
Immenfe  thy  power,  and  boundlefs  is  thy  fway. 
The  Cyclops,  who  defy'd  th'  aetherial  throne. 
And  thought  no  thunder  louder  than  his  own. 
The  terror  of  the  woods,  and  wilder  far 
Than  wolves  in  plains,  or  bears  in  forsfts  are. 
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Th'  inhuman  hoft,  who  made  his  Woody  feafis 
On  mangled  members  of  his  butchei'd  guefts. 
Yet  felt  the  force  of  love  and  fierce  defire. 
And  burnt  for  me,  with  unrelenting  fire: 
Forgot  his  caverns,  and  his  woolly  care, 
Affum'd  the  foftnefs  of  a  lover's  air; 
And  comb'd,  with  teeth  of  rakes,  his  rugged  hair 
Now  with  a  crooked  fcythe  his  beard  he  fleeks. 
And  mows  the  ftubborn  ftubble  of  his  cheeks ; 
Now  in  the  cryllrd  ftream  he  looks,  to  try 
His  fimagres,  and  rowls  his  glaring  eye. 
His  cruelty  and  thirft  of  blood  are  loft; 
And  (hips  fecurely  fail  along  the  coaft. 

The  prophet  Telemus  (arriv'd  by  chance 
Where  ^Etna's  fummits  to  the  fcas  advance. 
Who  mark'd  the  tracks  of  every  bird  that  flew. 
And  fure  prefages  from  their  flying  drew) 
Foretold  the  Cyclops,  that  Ulyfles'  hand 
In  his  broud  eye  fhould  thruft  a  flaming  brand. 
The  giant,  with  a  fcornful  grin,  reply'd. 
Vain  augur,  thou  haft  falfly  prophefy'd; 
Already  Love  his  flaming  brand  has  toft ; 
Looking  on  two  fair  eyes,  my  fight  I  loft. 
Thus,  warn'd  in  vain,  with  ftalking  pace  he  ftrode. 
And  ftamp'd  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood 
With  heavy  fteps;  and,  weary,  fought  again 
The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den. 

A  promontory,  fharpening  by  degrees. 
Ends  in  a  wedge^  and  oYeriooks  the  feas : 

^Ol3 
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On  either  fide,  below,  the  water  flows : 
This  airy  walk  the  giant-lover  chofe; 
Here  on  the  midft  he  fate;  his  flocks,  unled. 
Their  lliepherd  followed,  and  fecurely  fed, 
A  pine  fo  burly,  and  of  length  fo  vaft. 
That  failing  fhips  requir'd  it  for  a  mafl:. 
He  wielded  for  a  ftaff,  liis  fteps  to  guide : 
But  laid  it  by,  his  whilUe  while  he  tr}^'d. 
A  hundred  reeds,  of  a  prodigious  growth. 
Scarce  made  a  pipe  proportion'd  to  his  mouth: 
\^liich  when  he  gave  it  wind,  the  rocks  around. 
And  water}'  plains,  the  dreadful  hifs  refound, 
I  heard  the  rufiian  fhepherd  rudely  blow, 
Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  I  fat  below; 
On  Acis'  bofom  I  my  head  reclin'd; 
And  Hill  prefen-e  the  poem  in  my  mind, 

O  lovely  Galatea,  whiter  far 
Than  fallirig  fnows  and  rinng  lilies  are; 
IMore  flower}-  than  the  meads,  as  cry&al  bright; 
Ereft  as  alders,  and  of  equal  height  : 
More  wanton  than  a  kid;  more  fleek  thy  Ikin, 
Than  orient  fhells,  that  on  the  fhores  are  feen : 
Than  apples  fairer,  when  the  boughs  they  lade; 
Pleafing,  as  winter  funs,  or  fummer  (hade : 
More  grateful  to  the  fight,  than  goodly  plains; 
And  fofter  to  the  touch,  than  down  of  fwans. 
Or  curds  new  tum'd ;  and  fweeter  to  the  tafte. 
Than  fwelling  grapes,  that  to  the  vintage  hafte : 
More  clear  than  ice,  or  running  flreams,  that  ftray 
Through  garden  plots,  but^h!  more  fwift  than  they. 

Yet, 
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Tet,  Galatea,  harder  to  be  broke 
Than  bullocks,  unreclaim'd  to  bear  the  yoke: 
And  far  more  ftubborn  than  the  knotted  oak: 
Like  Aiding  ftreams,  impolTible  to  hold  ; 
Like  them  fallacious;  like  their  fountains,  cold: 
More  warping,  than  the  willow,  to  decline 
My  warm  embrace;   more  brittle  than  the  vine; 
Immoveable,  and  fix'd  in  thy  difdain : 
Bough,  as  thefe  rocks,  and  of  a  harder  grain; 
More  violent,  than  is  the  rifmg  flood : 
And  the  prais'd  peacock  is  not  half  fo  proud: 
Fierce  as  the  fire,  and  Iharp  as  thiftles  are; 
And  more  outrageous  than  a  mother-bear : 
Deaf  as  the  billows  to  the  vows  I  make; 
And  more  revengeful  than  a  troden  fnake : 
In  fwiftnefs  fleeter  than  the  flying  hind. 
Or  driven  tempefts,  or  the  driving  wind. 
All  other  faults  with  patience  I  can  bear; 
But  fwiftnefs  is  the  vice  I  only  fear. 

Yet  if  you  knew  me  well,  you  would  not  lh.u!t 
My  love,  but  to  my  wifh'd  embraces  run: 
Would  languifh  in  your  turn,  and  court  my  ftay; 
And  much  repent  of  your  unwife  delay. 

My  palace,  in  the  living  rock,  is  made 
■By  nature's  Hand;  a  fpacious  pleafing  fhade; 
'Which  neither  heat  can  pierce,  nor  cold  invade. 
My  garden  fill'd  with.fruits  you  may  behold. 
And  gtapes  in  cluilers,  imitating  gold ; 
:Some  blufhing  bunches  of  a  purple  hue: 
-And  thcfe,  and  thofe,  aie  all  refervUfor  you, 

Red 
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Red  ftrawberries  in  fhades  expe(5Hng  ftand. 
Proud  to  be  gather *d  by  fo  uliite  a  hand, 
A'utumnal  cornels  latter  fruit  provide. 
And  plumbs,  to  tempt  you,  turn  their  gloffy  fide; 
Not  thofe  of  common  kinds ;  but  fuch  alone. 
As  in  Pha^acian  orchards  might  have  grown: 
Nor  cheftnuts  fhall  be  wanting  to  your  food. 
Nor  garden-fruits,  nor  wildings  of  the  wood; 
The  laden  boughs  for  you  alone  Ihall  bear ; 
And  yours  {hall  be  the  produfl  of  the  year. 

The  flocks,  you  fee,  are  all  my  own;  befide 
The  reft  that  woods  and  winding  vallies  hide; 
And  thofe  that  folded  in  the  caves  abide, 
A{k  not  the  numbers  of  my  growing  ftore; 
Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has  no  more. 
Nor  will  I  praife  my  cattle;  truft  not  me. 
But  judge  yourfelf,  and  pafs  your  own  decree: 
Behold  their  fweUing  dugs ;  the  fweepy  weight 
Of  ewes,  that  fmk  beneath  the  milky  freight: 
In  therwarm  folds  their  tender  lambkins  lie; 
Apart  from  kids,  that  call  with  human  cry. 
New  milk  in  nut-brown  bowls  is  duly  ferv'd 
For  daily  drink;  the  reft  for  cheefe  referv'd. 
Nor  are  thefe  houfhold  dainties  all  my  ftore: 
The  fields  and  forefts  will  afford  us  more ; 
The  deer,  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  favage  boar. 
All  forts  of  venifon:  and  of  birds  the  beft; 
A  pair  of  turtles  taken  from  the  neft; 
I  walk'd^  the  mountains,  and  two  cubs  I  found, 
%\Tiofe  dam  had  left  them  on  the  naked  graund; 


} 
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So  like,  that  no  diftindion  could  be  feen; 
So  pretty,  they  were  prefents  for  a  queen; 
And  fo  they  (hall;  I  took  them  both  away; 
And  keep,  to  be  companions  of  your  play. 

Oh  raife,  fair  nymph,  your  beauteous  face  above 
The  waves ;  nor  fcorn  my  prefents,  and  my  love 
Come,  Galatea,  come,  and  view  my  face; 
I  late  beheld  it  in  the  watery  ghfs. 
And  found  it  lovelier  than  I  feard  it  was. 
Survey  my  towering  ftature,  and  my  fize: 
Not  Jove,  the  Jove  you  dream,  that  rules  the  fkies. 
Bears  fuch  a  bulk,  or  is  fo  largely  fpread : 
My  locks  (the  plenteous  harveft  of  my  head) 
Hang  o'er  my  manly  face;  and  dangling  doun. 
As  with  a  fhady  grove,  my  fhoulders  crown. 
Nor  think,  becaufe  my  limbs  and  body  bear 
A  thick-fet  underwood  of  brifiling  hair. 
My  Ihape  deform 'd :  what  fouler  fight  can  be. 
Than  the  bald  branches  of  a  leaflefs  tree? 
Foul  is  the  fteed  without  a  flowing  mane; 
And  birds,  without  their  feathers  and  their  train. 
Wool  decks  the  fheep ;  and  man  receives  a  grace 
From  bu(hy  limbs,  and  from  a  bearded  face. 
My  forehead  with  a  fingle  eye  is  fill'd. 
Round  as  a  ball,  and  ample  as  a  Ihield. 
The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  radiant  fun. 
Is  Nature's  eye ;  and  (he  's  content  with  one. 
Add,  tb^at  my  father  fways  your  feas,  and  I, 
Like  you,  am  of  the  watery  famil)-. 

Vol,  XXI.  K  I  make 
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I  make  you  his,  in  making  you  my  own 
You  I  adore,  and  kneel  to  you  alone : 
Jove,  with  his  faded  thunder,  I  defpife. 
And  only  fear  the  lightning  of  your  eyes. 
Frown  not,  fair  nymph;  yet  I  could  bear  to  be 
Difdaind,  if  others  were  difdain'd  with  rae. 
But  to  repulfe  the  Cyclops,  and  prefer 
The  love  of  Acis,  heavens !  I  cannot  bear. 
But  let  the  flripling  pleafe  himfelf;  nay  more, 
Pleafe  }"ou,  though  that 's  the  thing  I  moft  abhor.; 
The  boy  Ihall  find,  if  e'er  we  cope  in  fight, 
Thefe  giant  limbs  endu'd  with  giant  might. 
His  living  bowels  from  his  belly  torn. 
And  fcatter'd  limbs,  fhall  on  the  flood  be  borne. 
Thy  flood,  ungrateful  nymph;  and  fate  fhall  find 
That  way  for  thee  and  Acis  to  be  join'd. 
For  oh!  I  bum  with  love,  and  thy  difdain 
Augments  at  once  my  paflion  and  my  pain, 
Tranflated  ^tna  flames  within  my  heart. 
And  thou,  inhuman,  wilt  not  eafe  my  fmart. 

Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he  rofe,  and  ftrode 
With  furious  paces  to  the  neighbouring  wood: 
Reftlefs  his  feet,  difl:ra6led  was  his  walk; 
Mad  were  his  motions,  and  confus'd  his  talk. 
Mad  as  the  vanquifli'd  bull,  when  forced  to  yield 
His  lovely  miftrefs,  and  forfake  the  field.. 

Thus  far  unfeen  I  faw ;  when,  fatal  chance 
His  looks  direfting,  with  a  fudden  glance, 
Acis  and  I  were  to  his  fight  betray "d: 
Where,  nought  fufpedin^j  we  fecurely  play'd, 

1  From 
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Trom  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry  he  call ; 

I  fee,  I  fee,  but  this  fhall  be  your  lad. 

A  roar  fo  loud  made  ^tna  to  rebound ; 

And  all  the  Cyclops  labour'd  in  the  found. 

Affrighted  with  his  monftrous  voice,  I  fled. 

And  in  the  neighbouring  ocean  plung'd 

Poor  Acis  turn'd  his  back,  and.  Help, 

Help,  Galatea,  help,  my  parent  Gods, 

And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodes. 

The  Cyclops  follow  d;  but  he  fent  before 

A  rib,  which  from  the  living  rock  he  tore : 

Though  but  an  angle  reach  d  him  of  the  ftonf. 

The  mighty  fragment  was  enough  alone. 

To  crufh  all  Acis;  'twas  too  late  to  fave. 

But  what  the  fates  allow'd  to  give,  I  gave : 

That  Acis  to  his  lineage  fhould  return; 

And  roll,  among  the  river  Gods,  his  urn. 

Straight  iffued  from  the  ftone  a  dream  of  blood ; 

Which  loft  the  purple,  mingling  with  the  flood. 

Then  like  a  troubled  torrent  it  appear'd : 

The  torrent  too,  in  little  fpace,  was  clear'd. 

The  ftone  was  cleft,  and  through  the  yawning  chink 

New  reeds  arofe,  on  the  new  river's  brink. 

The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb,  difclos'd 

A  found  like  water  in  its  courfe  opposed : 

When  (wondrous  to  behold)  full  in  the  flood. 

Up  ftarts  a  youth,  and  navel-high  he  ftood. 

Horns  from  his  temples  rife;  and  either  horn 

Thick  wreaths  of  reeds  (his  native  growth)  adorn. 

K  2  Were 
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Were  not  his  ilature  taller  than  before. 
His  bulk  augmented,  and  his  beauty  more. 
His  colour  blue,  for  Acis  he  might  pafs: 
And  Acis  chang'd  into  a  flream  he  was. 
But,  mine  no  more,  he  rolls  along  the  plains 
With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name  retains* 
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OF     THE 
PYTHAGOREAN    PHILOSOPHY. 

FROM    THE    FIFTEENTH    BOOK   OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 

^he  fourteenth  book  concludes  fwith  the  death  and  deiji' 
cation  of  Romulus :  the  fifteenth  begins  nvith  the  elec- 
tion of  Numa  to  the  cro'von  of  Rome,  On  this  occa- 
font  Onjidy  follonxjing  the  opinion  of  fotne  authors, 
makes  Numa  the  fcJjolar  of  Pythagoras;  and- to  have 
begun  his  acquaintance  ivith  that  philofophcr  at  Cra- 
tonay  a  tcjon  in  Italy  ;  from  thence  he  makes  a  digrejjion. 
to  the  7noral  and  natural  philofophy  of  Pythagoras :  on 
both  <which  our  author  enlarges;  and  njohich  are  the  moji 
learned  Gvd  beautiful  parts  of  the  Metamorphofcs, 

A   King  is  fought,  to  guide  the  growing  ftate, ,      -i 
^*'  One  able  to  fupport  the  public  weight,  J. 

And  fill  the  throne  where  Romulus  had  fate..  J 

Renown,  which  oft  befpeaks  the  public  voice>. 
Had  recommended  Numa  to  their  choice : 
A  peace&il,  pious  prince;  who,  not  content 
To  know  the  Sabine  rites,  his  iludy  bent 
To  cultivate  his  mind :  to  learn  the  laws 
Of  nature,  and  explore  their  hidden  caufe : 
Urg'd  by  this  care,  his  country  he  forfook. 
And  to  Crotona  thence  his  journey  took, 

K  3  Arm'd 
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Arrived,  he  firft  enquir'd  the  founder's  name 
Of  this  new  colony :  and  whence  he  came. 
Then  thus  a  fenior  of  the  place  replies, 
(Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities) 
^Tis  faid,  Alcides  hither  took  his  way 
From  Spain,  and  drove  along  his  conquer'd  prey^ 
Then,  leaving  in  the  fields  his  grazing  cows; 
He  fought  himfelf  fome  hofpitable  houfe : 
Good  Croton  entertain'd  his  godlike  gueft; 
While  he  repair'd  his  weary  limbs  with  reft. 
The  hero,  thence  departing,  blefs'd  the  places 
And  here,  he  faid,  in  Time's  revolving  race, 
A  rifmg  town  fhall  take  its  name  from  theei 
Revolving  Time  fulfill  d  the  prophecy: 
For  Myfcelos,  the  jufteft  man  on  earth, 
Alemon's  fon,  at  Argos  had  his  birth : 
Him  Hercules,  arm'd  with  his  club  of  oak, 
O'erfhadow'd  in  a  dream,  and  thus  befpoke^ 
Go,  leave  thy  native  foil,  and  make  abode 
Where  JEhrk  rolls  down  his  rapid  flood ; 
He  faid ;  and  Deep  forfook  him,  and  the  God. 
Trembling  he  wak'd,  and  rofe  with  anxious  hearty 
His  country  laws  forbad  him  to  depart ; 
What  fhould  he  do?  'Twas  death  to  go  away; 
And  the  God  menac'd  if  he  dar"d  to  ftay  : 
All  day  he  doubted ;  and  when  night  came  on. 
Sleep,  and  the  fame  forewarning  dream,  begun: 
Once  more  the  God  flood  threatening  o'er  his  head| 
With  added  cuifes  if  he  difobey'd» 
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Twice  wam'd,  he  ftudy'd  flight;  but  would  convey. 
At  once,  his  perfon  and  his  weahh  away : 
Thus  while  he  lingered,  his  defign  was  heard; 
A  fpeedy  procefs  form'd,  and  death  declar'd, 
Witnefs  there  needed  none  of  his  offence, 
Againft  himfelf  the  wretch  was  evidence: 
Condemn 'd,  and  deftitute  of  human  aid. 
To  him,  for  whom  he  fuffer'd,  thus  he  pray'd: 

O  Power,  who  haft  defervd  in  heaven  a  throne 
Not  gi\  en,  but  by  thy  labours  made  thy  own. 
Pity  thy  fuppliant,  and  protec"^  his  caufe. 
Whom  thou  haft  made  obnoxious  to  the  laws*. 

A  cuftom  was  of  old,  and  ftill  remains. 
Which  life  or  death  by  fuffrages  ordains ; 
White  ftones  and  black  within  an  urn  are  caft. 
The  firft  abfolve,  but  fate  is  in  the  laft  : 
The  judges  to  the  common  urn  bequeath 
Their  votes,  and  drop  the  fable  figns  of  death; 
The  box  receives  all  black;  but  poiir'd  from  thence 
The  ftones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  imiocence> 
Thus  Alimonides  his  fafety  won, 
Preferv'd  from  death  by  Alcumena's  fon: 
Then  to  his  kinfman  God  his  vows  he  pays. 
And  cuts  with  profperous  gales  th'  Ionian  feas ; 
He  leaves  Tarentum,  favour'd  by  the  wind. 
And  Thurlne  bays,  and  Temifes,  behind;. 
Soft  Sibaris,  and  all  the  capes  that  ftand      ' 
Along  the  fhore,  he  makes  in  fight  of  land  ; 
Still  doubling,  and  ftill  coafting,  till  he  found 
The  mouth  of  iEfaiis,  and  promis'd  ground; 

K  4  Then 
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Then  faw  where,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
The  tomb  that  held  the  bones  of  Croton  ftood  r 
Here,  by  the  God's  command,  he  built  and  wall'd 
The  place  predicted;  and  Crotona  call'd: 
Thus  fame,  from  time  to  time,  delivers  down 
The  fure  tradition  of  th'  Italian  town. 

Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore, 
But  now  felf-banifh'd  from  his  native  fhore> 
Becaufe  he  hated  t}Tants,  nor  could  bear 
The  chains  which  none  but  fervile  fouls  will  wear : 
He,  though  from  heaven  remote,  to  heaven  could  move. 
With  ftrength  of  mind,  and  tread  th'  abyfs  above; 
And  penetrate,  with  his  interior  light, 
Thofe  upper  depths,  which  Nature  hid  from  fight : 
And  what  he  had  obfer\''d,  and  learnt  from  thence, 
Lov'd  in  familiar  language  to  difpenfe. 

The  crowd  withfilent  admiration  ftand. 
And  heard  him,  as  they  heard  their  God's  command; 
While  he  difcours'd  of  heaven's  myfterious  laws. 
The  world's  original,  and  nature's  caufe; 
And  what  was  God,  and  why  the  fleecy  fnows 
In  filence  fell,  and  rattling  winds  arofe; 
What  fhook  the  ftedfaft  earth,  and  whence  begun 
The  dance  of  planets  round  the  radiant  fun; 
If  thunder  was  the  voice  of  angry  Jove, 
Or  clouds,  with  nitre  pregnant,  burft  above: 
Of  thefe,  and  things  beyond  the  common  reach. 
He  fpoke,  and  charm'd  his  audience  with  his  fpeech. 

He  firft  the  tafte  of  fiefli  from  tables  drove. 
And  argued  well,  if  arguments  could  move, 

Omor- 
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O  mortals!  from  your  fellows  blood  abftain. 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profane : 
While  com  and  pulfe  by  nature  are  beflow'd. 
And  planted  orchards  bend  their  willing  load ; 
While  labour'd  gardens  wholfome  herbs  produce. 
And  teeming  vines  afford  their  generous  juice; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  lofl". 
But  tam'd  with  fire,  or  mellow'd  by  the  frod; 
While  kine  to  pails  diftended  udders  bring. 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  fpring; 
While  earth  not  only  can  your  needs  fupply. 
But,  lavifh  of  her  ftore,  provides  for  luxury ; 
A  guiltlefs  feaft  adminifters  with  eafe. 
And  without  blood  is  prodigal  to  pleafe. 
Wild  beafts  their  maws  with  their  flain  brethren  fill;> 
And  yet  not  all,  for  fome  refufe  to  kill; 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  fteed. 
On  browz,  and  corn,  the  flowery  meadows  feed# 
Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood, 
W^hom  heaven  endued  with  principles  of  blood. 
He  wifely  funder'd  from  the  reft,  to  yell 
In  forefts,  and  in  lonely  caves  to  dwell. 
Where  ftronger  beafts  opprefs  the  weak  by  might> 
And  all  in  prey  and  purple  feafts  delight, 

O  impious  ufe!  to  Nature's  laws  oppos'd. 
Where  bowels  are  in  other  bowels  clos'd  : 
Where,  fattcn'd  by  their  fellows'  fat,  they  thrive; 
Maintain'd  by  murder,  and  by  death  they  live. 
'Tis  then  for  nought  that  mother  earth  provides 
The  ftorcs  of  all  ihe  Iho^^'s,  and  all  Ihe  hides. 

If 
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If  men  with  flefhiy  morfels  muft  be  fed. 

And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread  | 

What  elfe  is  this  but  to  devour  our  guefls. 

And  barbaroufly  renew  Cyclopean  feafts! 

We,  by  deftroying  life,  our  life  fuftain; 

And  gorge  th'  ungodly  maw  with  meats  obfcene. 

Not  fo  the  golden  age,  who  fed  on  fruit. 
Nor  durft  with  bloody  meals  their  mouths  pollute. 
Then  birds  in  airy  fpace  might  fafely  move. 
And  timorous  hares  on  heaths  fecurely  rove ; 
Nor  needed  fifh  the  guileful  hooks  to  fear. 
For  all  was  peaceful,  and  that  peace  fmcere,- 
Whoever  was  the  wretch  (and  curs'd  be  he) 
That  envy'd  firft  our  food's  fimplicity; 
Th'  elTay  of  bloody  feafts  on  brutes  began. 
And  after  forg'd  the  fword  to  murder  man»- 
Had  he  the  Iharpen'd  fteel  alone  employed 
On  beads  of  prey  that  other  beafts  deftroy'd,. 
Or  men  invaded  with  their  fangs  and  paws. 
This  had  been  juftify'd  by  Nature's  laws. 
And  felf-defence :  but  who  did  feafts  begin 
Of  flefh,  he  ftretch'd  neceffity  to  fm. 
To  kill  man-killers,  man  has  lawful  power 5. 
But  not  th'  extended  licence,  to  devour, 

111  habits  gather  by  unfeen  degrees. 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  feas. 
The  fow,  with  her  broad  fnout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  intrufted  feed,  was  judg'd  to  fpoil  the  crop. 
And  intercept  the  fweating  farmer's  hope ; 

The 
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The  covetou":  churl,  of  unforgiving  kincf, 

Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  prieft  refign'd: 

Her  hunger  was  no  plea;  for  that  (he  dy*d. 

The  goat  came  next  in  order,  to  be  tr}''d : 

The  goat  had  cropt  the  tendrils  of  the  vine: 

In  vengeance  laity  and  clergy  join. 

Where  one  had  loft  his  profit,  one  his  wine. 

Here  was  at  leaft,  fome  fhadow  of  offence : 

The  (heep  was  facrific'd  on  no  pretence. 

But  meek  and  unrefifting  innocence. 

A  patient,  ufeful  creature,  bom  to  bear 

The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  cloath'd  her  murderer^ - 

And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  fhe  bred, 

A  tribute  for  the  grafs  on  which  fhe  fed. 

Living,  both  food  and  raiment  (he  fupplies. 

And  is  of  leaft  advantage  when  (he  dies. 

How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deferve, 
A  downright  fimple  drudge,  and  bom  to  ferve? 
O  tyrant!  with  what  juftice  canft  thou  hope 
The  promife  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop ; 
When  thou  deftroy'ft  thy  labouring  fteer,  who  till'd^ . 
And  plow'd,  with  pains,  thy  eKc  ungrateful  field? 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke. 
That  neck  with  which  the  furly  clods  he  broke; 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  hufbandman. 
Who  finifh'd  autumn,  and  the  fpring  began! 
Nor  this  alone!  but  heaven  itfelf  to  bribe,. 
We  to  the  Gods  our  impious  ads  afcribe: 
Firft  recompenfe  with  death  their  creature's  toil. 
Then  call  the  blefs'd  above  to  Ihaie  tlie  fpoil; 

The 
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The  fairefl:  vi(fHm  muft  the  powers  appeafe: 
(So  fatal  'tis  fometimes  too  much  to  pleafe!) 
A  purple  fillet  his  broad  brows  adorns. 
With  flowery  garlands  crown'd,  and  gilded  horns  s 
He  hears  the  murderous  prayer  the  prieft  prefers. 
But  underftands  not,  'tis  his  doom  he  hears : 
Beholds  the  meal  betwixt  his  temples  caft 
(The  fruit  and  produtl  of  his  labours  paft); 
And  in  the  water  views  perhaps  the  knife 
Uplifted,  to  deprive  him  of  his  life; 
Then  broken  up  alive,  his  entrails  fees 
Tom  out,  for  priefts  t'  infpeft  th'  Gods  decrees. 

From  whence,  O  mortal  men,  this  gull  of  blood^ 
Have  you  deriv'd,  and  interdided  food? 
Be  taught  by  me  this  dire  delight  to  (hun, 
Wam'd  by  my  precepts,  by  my  pradice  won : 
And,  when  you  eat  the  well-deferving  beaft. 
Think,  on  the  labourer  of  your  field  you  feaft! 

Now  fince  the  God  infpires  me  to  proceed. 
Be  that,  whate'er  infpiring  Power,  obey'd. 
For  I  will  fmg  of  mighty  myfteries. 
Of  truths  conceal'd  before  from  human  eyes,- 
Dark  oracles  unveil,  and  open  all  the  (kies.- 
Pleas'd  as  I  am  to  walk  along  the  fphere 
'Of  fhining  ftars,  and  travel  with  the  year. 
To  leave  the  heavy  earth,  and  fcale  the  height  • 
Of  Atlas,  who  fupports  the  heavenly  weight: 
To  look  from  upper  light,  and  thence  furvey 

MiftakCiT  mortals  wandering  from  the  way. 
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And  wanting  wifdom,  fearful  for  the  ftate 
Of  future  things,  and  trembling  at  their  fate! 

Thofe  I  would  teach ;  and  by  right  reafon  bring 
To  think  of  death,  as  but  an  idle  thing. 
Way  thus  affrighted  at  an  empty  name, 
A  dream  of  darknefs,   and  fiftitious  flame? 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pafs^ 
And  fables  of  a  world,  that  never  was! 
What  feels  the  body  when  the  foul  expires. 
By  time  corrupted,  or  confum'd  by  fires  ?j 
Nor  dies  the  fpirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other -forms,  and  only  changes  feats, 

Ev'n  I,  who  thefe  myflerious  truths  declare, 
"Was  once  Euphorbus  in  the  Trojan  war; 
M}'  name  and  lineage  I  remember  well. 
And  how  in  fight  by  Sparta's  king  I  fell. 
In  Argive  Juno's  fane  I  late  beheld 
My  buckler  hung  on  high,  and  own'd  my  former  fhield. 

Then  death,  fo  call'd,  is  but  old  matter  drefs'd 
In  fome  new  figure,  and  a  vary'd  veft: 
Thus  all  things  are  but  alter 'd,  nothing  dies; 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbody'd  fpirit  fiies. 
By  time,  or  force,  or  ficknefs  difpoifeft. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beafl; 
Or  hunts  without,  'till  ready  limbs  it  find. 
And  aduates  thofe  according  to  their  kind; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tofs'd; 
The  foul  is  flill  the  fame,  the  figure  only  lofl: 
And  as  the  foften'd  wax  new  feals  receives. 
This  face  alTumes,  and  that  impreifion  leaves  ; 
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Now  caird  by  one,  now  by  another  name; 

The  form  is  only  chang'd,  the  wax  is  flill  the  fame: 

So  death,  fo  call'd,  can  but  the  form  deface, 

Th'  immortal  foul  fiies  out  in  empty  fpace; 

To  feek  her  fortune  in  fome  other  place. 

Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight. 
To  pleafe  the  tafte  of  glutton  appetite; 
But  fuffer  inmate  fouls  fecure  to  dwell. 
Left  from  their  feats  youT  parents  you  expel; 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind. 
Or  from  a  beaft  diflodge  a  brother's  mind. 

And  fmce,  like  Tiphys,  parting  from  the  fliore. 
In  ample  feas  I  fail,  and  depths  untry'd  before. 
This  let  me  further  add,  that  nature  knows 
No  ftedfaft  ftation ;  but,  or  ebbs,  or  flows; 
Ever  in  motion ;  (he  deftroys  her  old. 
And  cafts  new  figures  in  another  mold. 
Ev'n  times  are  in  perpetual  flux;  and  run. 
Like  rivers  from  their  fountain,  rolling  on; 
For  time,  no  more  than  ftreams,  is  at  a  ftay: 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way ; 
And  as  the  fountain  ftill  fupplies  her  ftore. 
The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before; 
Thus  in  fucceffive  courfe  the  minutes  run. 
And  urge  their  predeceffor  minutes  on. 
Still  moving,  ever  new :  for  former  things 
Are  fet  afide,  like  abdicated  kings : 
And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  jjinovates  fome  ^(t  till  then  unknown. 

Darknefe 
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'Oarkncfs  we  fee  emerges  into  llglit, 

And  iliining  funs  defcend  to  fable  night; 

K\  n  heaven  itfelf  receives  another  die, 

U'hen  weary 'd  animals  in  flumljers  lie 

Of  midnight  eafe ;  another,  when  the  gray 

Of  morn  preludes  the  fplendor  of  the  day. 

The  di(k  of  Phoebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high. 

Appears  at  firft  but  as  a  bloodfliot  eye; 

And  when  his  chariot  downward  drives  to  bed. 

His  ball  is  with  the  fame  fufFufion  red; 

But  mounted  high  in  his  meridian  race 

All  bright  he  Ihines,  and  with  a  better  face: 

For  there,  pure  particles  of  asther  flow. 

Far  from  th'  infedion  of  the  world  below. 

Nor  equal  light  th'  unequal  moon  adorns. 
Or  in  her  wexing,  or  her  waning  horns. 
For  every  day  fhe  wanes,  her  face  is  lefs, 
But,  gathering  into  globe,  fhe  fattens  at  increafe, 

Perceiv'ft  thou  not  the  procefs  of  the  year. 
How  the  four  feafons  in  four  forms  appear, 
Refembling  human  life  in  every  (hape  they 
Spring  firrt,  like  infancy,  Ihoots  out  her  head. 
With  milky  juice  requiring  to  be  fed: 
Helplcfs,  though  frefh,  and  wanting  to  be  led. 
The  green  ftcm  grows  in  ftature  and  in  fize. 
But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes ; 
Then  laughs  the  childifh  year  with  flowerets  crown'd. 
And  la\  ifhly  perfumes  the  fields  around. 
But  no  fubftantial  nourifhment  receives, 
Infirm  the  ftalks,  unfolid  arc  the  leaveSf 
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Proceeding  onward  whence  the  year  began. 
The  fummer  grows  adult,  and  ripens  into  man. 
This  feafon,  as  in  men,  is  moft  repleat 
With  kindly  moifture,  and  prolific  heat. 

Autumn  fucceeds,  a  fober  tepid  age. 
Not  froze  with  fear,  nor  boiling  into  rage; 
More  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay. 
When  our  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  with  odious  grey. 

Laft,  winter  creeps  along  with  tardy  pace. 
Sour  is  his  front,  and  furrow 'd  is  his  face. 
His  fcalp  if  not  diflionour'd  quite  of  hair. 
The  ragged 'fleece  is  thin,  and  tliin  is  worfe  than  bare. 

Ev'n  our  own  bodies  daily  change  receixe. 
Some  part  of  what  was  theirs  before  they  leave; 
Nor  are  to-day  what  yefterday  they  were; 
Nor  the  whole  fame  to-morrow  will  appear. 

Time  was,  when  we  were  fow'd,  and  juft  began. 
From  fome  few  fruitful  drops,  the  promife  of  a  man ; 
Then  Nature's  hand  (fermented  as  it  was) 
Moulded  to  ihape  the  foft,  coagulated  mafs ; 
And  when  the  little  man  was  fully  form'd. 
The  breathlefs  embryo  with  a  fpirit  warm'd; 
But  when  the  mother's  throes  begin  to  come. 
The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room. 
Breaks  his  blind  prifon,  pulhing  to  repair 
His  ftifled  breath,  and  draw  the  living  air; 
Caft  en  the  margin  of  the  world  he  lies, 
A  helplefs  babe,  but  by  inftincl  he  cries. 
He  next  effays  to  walk,  but  downward  prefs'd 
On.  four.feet  imitates  his  brother  beaft ; 

By 
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By  flow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 

His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound; 

Then  walks  alone;  a  horfeman  now  become. 

He  rides  a  ftick,  and  travels  round  the  room: 

In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthful  peers, 

Strong-bon'd,  and  ilrung  with  nerves,  in  pride  of  years* 

He  runs  with  mettle  his  firft  merry  ftage. 

Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  his  rage. 

But  manages  his  flrength,  and  fpares  his  age. 

Heavy  the  third,  and  ftiff,  he  finks  apace. 

And  though  'tis  down-hill  all,  but  creeps  along  the  race, 

Now  faplefs  on  the  verge  of  death  he  ftands. 

Contemplating  his  former  feet  and  hands ; 

And,  Milo-like,  his  llacken'd  fmev/s  fees. 

And  wither'd  arms,  once  fit  to  cope  with  Hercules, 

Unable  now  to  fhake,  much  lefs  to  tear,  the  trees. 

So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  glafs 
Refleded  to  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  her  face : 
Wondering  what  charms  her  ravilhers  could  fpy. 
To  force  her  twice,  or  ev'n  but  once  enjoy! 

Thy  teeth,  devouring  time,  thine,  envious  age. 
On  things  below  ftill  exercile  your  rage: 
With  venom'd  grinders  you  corrupt  your  meat. 
And  then,  at  lingering  meals,  the  morfels  eat. 

Nor  thofe,  which  elements  we  call,  abide. 
Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that,  are  ty'dj 
For  this  eternal  world  is  faid  of  old 
But  four  proline  principles  to  hold. 
Four  different  bodies;  two  to  heaven  afccnd, 
And  other  two  dowa  to  the  centre  tend : 
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Fire  firfl  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on  high. 

Pure,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper  iky; 

Then  air,  becaufe  unclog'd  in  empty  fpace. 

Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  fecond  place: 

jBut  weighty  water,  as  her  nature  guides. 

Lies  on  the  lap  of  earth,  and  mother  earth  fubfides. 

All  things  are  mixt  with  thefe,  which  all  contain., 
And  into  thefe  are  all  refolv'd  again: 
Earth  rarifies  to  dew ;.  expanded  more 
The  fubtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  foar; 
Spreads  as  (he  flies,  and  weary  of  her  name 
Extenuates  Hill,  and  changes  into  flame; 
Thus  having  by  degrees  perfeftion  won, 
Keftlefs  they  foon  untwift  the  web  they  fpun. 
And  fire  begins  to  lofe  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  grofs  air,  and  air  defcends  to  dew; 
And  dew,  condenfing,  does  her  form  forego. 
And  finks,  a  heavy  lump  of  earth,  below. 

Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  ftand. 
But  chang'd  by  Nature's  innovating  hand; 
All  things  are  alter'd,  nothing  is  deftroy'd. 
The  Ihifted  fcene  for  fome  new  fhow  employ'd. 

Then,  to  be  bom,  is  to  begin  to  be 
Some  other  thing  we  were  not  formerly : 
And  what  we  call  to  die,  is  not  t'  appear. 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. 
Thofe  very  elements,  which  we  partake 
Alive,  when  dead  fome  other  bodies  make; 
Tranflated  grow,  have  fenfe,  or  can  difcourfej 
But  death  on  deathlefs  fubftance  has  no  force. 

That 
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That  forms  are  chang'd  I  grant,  that  nothing  caa 
Continue  in  the  figure  it  began: 
The  golden  age  to  fihcr  was  debas'd  ; 
To  copper  thatj  our  metal  came  at  lad. 

The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms,  decays 
And  that  is  folid  earth,  that  once  was  fea: 
Seas  in  their  turn,  retreating  from  the  (hore. 
Make  folid  land  what  ocean  was  before ; 
And  far  from  ftrands  are  fhells  of  fiflies  found. 
And  rufty  anchors  fix'd  on  mountain  ground ; 
And  what  were  fields  before,  now  walh'd  and  wom^ 
By  falling  floods  from  high,  to  valleys  turn. 
And  crumbling  ftill  defcend  to  level  lands; 
And  lakes,  and  trembling  bogs,  are  barren  fands; 
And  the  parch'd  defart  floats  in  ftreams  unknown; 
Wondering  to  drink  of  waters  not  her  own. 
Here  nature  living  fountains  opes;  and  there 
Seals  up  the  wombs  where  living  fountains  were; 
Or  earthquakes  ftop  their  ancient  courfe,  and  brinc^ 
Diverted  ftreams  to  feed  a  diftant  fpring. 
So  Lycus,  fwallow'd  up,  is  feen  no  more. 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  out  another  door# 
Thus  Erafmus  dives ;  and  blind  in  earth 
Runs  on,  and  gropes  his  way  to  fecond  birth. 
Starts  up  in  Argos  meads,  and  Ihakes  his  lock* 
Around  the  fields,  and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 
So  Myfus  by  another  way  is  led. 
And,  grown  a  river,  now  difdains  his  head : 
Forgets  his  humble  birth,  his  name  forfaiei. 
And  the  proud  tide  of  Caicus  takes, 

L  z  Large 
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Large  Amenane,  impure  with  yellow  fands. 
Runs  rapid  often,  and  as  often  flands; 
And  here  he  threats  the  drunken  fields  to  drown. 
And  there  his  dugs  deny  to  give  their  liquor  down, 

Anigros  once  did  wholfome  draughts  afford. 
But  now  his  deadly  waters  are  abhorr'd : 
Since,  hurt  by  Hercules,  as  fame  refounds. 
The  Centaur  in  his  current  walh'd  their  wounds* 
The  ftreams  of  Hypanis  are  fweet  no  more. 
But  brackifh  lofe  their  tafte  they  had  before* 
Antiffa,  Pharos,  Tyre,  in  feas  were  pent. 
Once  ifles,  but  now  increafe  the  continent; 
While  the  Leucadian  coaft,  main-land  before. 
By  rufhing  feas  is  fever'd  from  the  fhore. 
So  Zancle  to  th'  Italian  earth  was  ty'd. 
And  men  once  walk'd  where  fhips  at  anchor  ride; 
Till  Neptune  overlook'd  the  narrow  way. 
And  in  difdain  pour'd  in  the  conquering  fea. 

Two  cities  that  adorn'd  th'  Achaian  ground. 
Burls  and  Helice,  no  more  are  found. 
But,  whelm'd  beneath  a  lake,  are  funk  and  drown' 
And  boatfmen  through  the  cryftal  water  fhow. 
To  wondering  paffengers,  the  walls  below. 

Near  Traszen  (lands  a  hill,  expos 'd  in  air 
To  winter  v/inds,  of  leafy  fhadows  bare : 
This  once  was  level  ground :  but  (ftrange  to  tell) 
Th'  included  vapours,  that  in  caverns  dwell. 
Labouring  with  colic  pangs,  and  clofe  confin'd^ 
In  vain  fought  iffue  from  the  rumbling  wind ; 

Yet 
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Yet  ftill  they  heav'd  for  vent,  and  heaving  {1111 
Inlarg'd  the  concave,  and  (hot  up  the  hill; 
As  breath  extends  a  bladder,  or  the  (kins 
Of  goats  are  blown  t'  inclofe  the  hoarded  wines : 
The  mountain  yet  retains  a  mountain's  face. 
And  gather'd  rubbifii  heals  the  hollow  fpace. 

Of  many  wonders,  which  I  heard  or  knevv'. 
Retrenching  moft,  I  will  relate  but  few ; 
What,  are  not  fprings  with  qualities  oppos'd 
Endued  at  feafons,  and  at  feufons  loft? 
Thrice  in  a  day  thine,  Ammon,  change  their  form. 
Cold  at  high  noon,  at  morn  and  evening  warm : 
Thine,  Athaman,  will  kindle  wood,  if  thrown 
On  the  pil'd  earth,  and  in  the  waning  moon. 
The  Thracians  have  a  ftream,  if  any  try 
The  talle,  his  harden'd  bowels  petrify; 
Whate'er  It  touches  it  converts  to  ftones. 
And  makes  a  marble  pavement  where  it  runs. 

Grathls,  and  Sibaris  her  filler  fiood. 
That  Hide  through  our  Calabrian  neighbour  wood. 
With  gold  and  amber  die  the  ihining  hair. 
And  thither  youth  refort ;  (for  who  would  not  be  fair?) 

But  Granger  virtues  yet  in  llreams  we  find. 
Some  change  not  only  bodies,  but  the  mind : 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Salmacis  obfcene, 
Whofe  waters  Into  women  foften  men  ? 
Of  ^Ethiopian  lakes,  wliich  turn  the  brain 
To  madnefs,  or  in  heavy  fleep  conftrain  ? 
Clytorean  ftreams  the  love  of  wine  expel, 
(Such  is  the  virtue  of  th'  abftemious  well,) 
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Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  rules  the  flood 
Extinguifhes,  and  balks  the  drunken  God; 
Or  that  Melampus  (fo  have  fome  aflur'd) 
"When  the  mad  Proetides  with  charms  he  cur'd. 
And  powerful  herbs,  both  charms  and  fimples  caft 
Into  the  fober  fpring,  where  ftill  their  virtues  laft. 

Unlike  effe(5ls  Lynceftis  will  produce; 
Who  drinks  his  waters.,  though  with  moderate  ufe, 
Keels  as  with  wine,  and  fees  with  double  fight; 
His  heels  too  heavy,  and  his  head  too  light. 
Ladon,  once  Pheneos,  an  Arcadian  ftream, 
(Ambiguous  in  th'  effe(^,  as  in  the  name) 
By  day  is  wholefome  beverage;  but  is  thought 
By  night  infeded,  and  a  deadly  draught. 

Thus  running  rivers,  and  the  Handing  lake. 
Now  of  thefe  virtues,  now  of  thofe  partake: 
Time  was  (and  all  things  time  and  fate  obey) 
When  faft  Ortygia  floated  on  the  fea; 
Such  were  Cyanean  ifles,  when  Typhis  fteer'd 
Betwixt  their  ftraits,  and  their  collifion  fear'd ; 
They  fwam  where  now  they  fit;  and  firmly  join'd 
Secure  of  rooting  up,  refill  the  wind. 
Nor  ^tna  vomiting  fulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  belch ;  for  fulphur  will  expire 
^The  veins  exhauiled  of  the  liquid  flore); 
Time  was  ihe  cafl  no  flames ;  in  time  will  call  no  more. 

For  whether  earth's  an  animal,  and  air 
Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  coolnefs  to  repair. 
And  what  Ihe  fucks  remits;  flie  ftill  requires 
Inlets  for  air^  and  outlets  for  her  fires  ^ 
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When  tortur'd  with  convulfive  fits  fhe  fhakes. 

That  motion  chokes  the  vent,  till  other  vent  fhe  makes; 

Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  are  clos'd. 

And  fubtil  fpirits  find  that  way  oppos'd. 

They  tofs  up  flints  in  air;  the  flints  that  hide 

The  feeds  of  fire,  thus  tofs'd  in  air,  collide. 

Kindling  the  fulphur,  till  the  fuel  fpent 

The  cave  is  coold,  and  the  fierce  winds  relent. 

Or  whether  fulphur,  catching  fire,  feeds  on. 

Its  unduous  parts  till  all  the  matter  gone 

The  flames  no  more  afcend ;  for  earth  fupplies 

The  fat  that  feeds  them ;  and  when  earth  denies 

That  food,  by  length  of  time  confum'd,  the  fire 

Famifti'd  for  want  of  fuel  muft  expire. 

A  race  of  men  there  are,  as  fame  has  told. 
Who  fhivering  fuffer  Hyperborean  cold. 
Till,  nine  times  bathmg  in  Minerva's  lake. 
Soft  feathers  to  defend  their  naked  fides  they  takCo 
*Tis  faid,  the  Scythian  wives  (believe  who  will) 
Transform  themfelves  to  birds  by  magic  (kill; 
Smear'd  over  with  an  oil  of  wondrous  might. 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  flight. 

But  this  by  fure  experiment  we  know. 
That  living  creatures  from  corruption  grow: 
Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  llaughter'd  fleer. 
Bees  from  his  putrid  bowels  will  appear ; 
Who  like  their  parents  haunt  the  fields,  and  bring 
Their  honey-harvefl  home,  and  hope  another  fpring. 
The  warlike  fteed  is  m.ultiply'd,  we  find. 
To  v/afps  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kind, 

L  4  Cut 
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Cut  from  a  crab  his  crooked  claws,  and  hide 
The  reft  in  earth,  a  fcorpion  thence  will  glide 
And  fhoot  his  fting,  his  tail  in  circles  tofs'd 
Refers  the  limbs  his  backward  father  loft. 
And  worms,  that  ftretch  on  leaves  their  filthy  loom. 
Crawl  from  their  bags  and  butterflies  become. 
Ev'n  flime  begets  the  frog's  loquacious  race: 
Short  of  their  feet  at  firft,  in  little  fpace 
With  arms  and  legs  endued ,  long  leaps  they  take, 
Rais'd  on  their  hinder  part,  and  fwim  the  lake. 
And  waves  repel :  for  nature  gives  their  kind^ 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 

The  cubs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear. 
When  whelp'd,  and  no  determin'd  figure  wear. 
The  mother  licks  them  into  ftiape,  and  gives 
As  much  of  form  as  ftie  herfelf  receives. 

The  grubs  from  their  fexangular  abode 
Crawl  out  unfiaifti'd.,  like  the  maggot's  brood : 
Trunks  without  limbs ;  till  time  at  leifure  brings 
The  thighs  they  wanted,  and  their  tardy  wings. 

The  bird  who  draws  the  car  of  Juno,  vain 
Of  her  crown 'd  head,  and  of  her  ftarry  train; 
And  he  that  bears  th'  artillery  of  Jove, 
The  ftrong-pounc'd  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove: 
And  all  the  feather'd  kind,  who  could  fuppofe 
.(But  that  from  fight,  the  fureft  fenfe,  he  knows) 
They  from  th'  included  yolk,   not  ambient  white 
arofe  ? 

There  are  who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man. 
Which  in  the  fpine,  while  he  was  living,  ran; 

When 
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Wicn  dead,  the  pith  corrupted,  will  become 
A  fnake,  and  hifs  within  the  hollow  tomb. 

All  thefe  receive  their  birth  from  other  things; 
But  from  himfelf  the  phoenix  only  fprings: 
?clf-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
In  which  he  bum'd,  another  and  the  fame: 
Who  not  by  corn  or  herbs  his  life  fuflains. 
But  the  fweet  eflence  of  Amomum  drains : 
And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears. 
While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 
He  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfill "d) 
His  neft  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build. 
Or  trembling  tops  of  palm :  and  firft  he  draws 
The  plan  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked  claws, 
Nature's  artificers ;  on  this  the  pile 
Is  form'd,  and  rifes  round;  then  with  the  fpoil 
OfCaffia,  Cynamon,  and  ftems  of  Nard, 
(For  foftnefs  ftrew'd  beneath)  his  funeral  bed  is  rear'd*. 
Funeral  and  bridal  both ;  and  all  around 
The  borders  with  corruptlefs  myrrh  are  crown 'd: 
On  this  incumbent;  till  stherial  flanx; 
Firft  catches,  then  confumes,  the  coftly  frame; 
Confumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies : 
He  liv'd  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

An  infant-phoenix  from  the  former  fprings. 
His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Shakes  off  his  parent  duft,  his  method  he  purfues. 
And  the  fame  leafe  of  life  on  the  fame  terms  renews; 
When  grown  to  m.anhood  he  begins  his  reign. 
And  with  fliff  pinion j^un  his  fiight  fuftain. 

He 
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He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree  that  bore 
His  father's  royal  fepulchre  before. 
And  his  own  cradle :  this  with  pious  care 
Plac'd  on  his  back,  he  cuts  the  buxom  air. 
Seeks  the  fun's  city,  and  his  facred  church. 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burden  in  the  porch. 

A  wonder  more  amazing  would  we  find? 
Th'  H}''aena  {hews  it,  of  a  double  kind, 
Var}'ing  the  fexes  in  alternate  years. 
In  one  begets,  and  in  another  bears. 
The  thin  cameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleaves. 

India,  when  conquer'd,  on  the  conquering  God 
For  planted  vines  the  fharp-ey'd  lynx  beftow'd, 
"Whofe  urine,  fhed  before  it  touches  earth. 
Congeals  in  air,  and  gives  to  gems  their  birth* 
So  coral,  foft  and  white  in  ocean's  bed. 
Comes  hardened  up  in  air,  and  glows  with  red. 

All  changing  fpecies  Ihould  my  fong  recite; 
Before  I  ceas'd,  would  change  the  day  to  night* 
IS^ations  and  empires  flourifh  and  decay. 
By  turns  command,  and  in  their  turns  obey; 
Time  foftens  hardy  people,  time  again 
Hardens  to  v/ar  a  foft,  unwarlike  train. 
Thus  Troy,  for  ten  long  years,  her  foes  withstood. 
And  daily  bleeding  bore  th'  expence  of  blood ; 
Now  for  thick  ftreets  it  ftiews  an  empty  fpace,  "J 

Or,  only  fiU'd  with  tombs  of  her  own  perifh'd  race,   [• 
Herfelf  i^ecomes  the  fepulchre  of  what  Ihe  was.        J 

Mycene, 
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"Mycenc,  Sparta,  Thebes  of  mighty  fame. 
Are  vanifh'd  out  of  fubftance  into  name, 
And  Dardan  Rome,  that  juft  begins  to  rife. 
On  Tiber's  banks,  in  time  Iball  mate  the  fkies; 
Widening  her  bounds,  and  working  on  her  way; 
Ev*n  now  (he  meditates  imperial  fway ; 
Yet  this  is  change,  but  fhe  by  changing  thrives. 
Like  moons  new  bom,  and  in  her  cradle  ftrives 
To  fill  her  infant-horns;  an  hour  fhall  come 
"U'hen  the  round  world  fhall  be  contain'd  in  RomC« 

For  thus  old  faws  foretel,  and  Helenus 
Anchifes*  drooping  fon  enliven *d  thus. 
When  Ilium  now  was  in  a  finking  ftate. 
And  he  was  doubtful  of  his  future  fate: 
O  Goddefs-born,  with  thy  hard  fortune  ftrive, 
Troy  never  can  be  loft,  and  thou  alive.   - 
Thy  paffage  thou  fhak  free  through  fire  and  fword. 
And  Troy  in  foreign  lands  Ihall  be  reftor'd. 
In  happier  fields  a  rihng  town  I  fee. 
Greater  than  what  e'er  was,  or  is,  or  e'er  fhall 
And  heaven  yet  owes  the  world  a  race  deriv'dfr 
Sages  and  chiefs,  of  other  lineage  born. 
The  city  fnall  extend,  extended  fhall  adorn-: 
Hut  from  lulus  he  muft  draw  his  birth. 
By  whom  thy  Rome  fliall  rule  the  conquer'd  earth : 
Whom  heaven  will  lend  mankind  on  earth  to  reign. 
And  late  require  the  precious  pledge  again. 
This  Helenus  to  great  JEneas  told, 
\^'hich  I  xetain,  e'ei  iiixce  in  other  jnold 


hall  be:     I 
from  thee,  J 
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My  foul  was  cloath'd;  and  now  rejoice  to  view 
My  country's  walls  rebuilt,  and  Troy  revived  anew, 
Rais'd  by  the  fall:  decreed  by  lofs  to  gain; 
Enflav'd  but  to  be  free,  and  conquer'd  but  to  reign. 

'Tis  time  my  hard-mouth'd  courfers  to  control. 
Apt  to  run  riot,  and  tranfgrefs  the  goal : 
And  therefore  I  conclude,  whatever  lies 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  fkies. 
All  fuffer  change ;  and  we,  that  are  of  foul 
And  body  mix'd,  are  members  of  the  whole. 
Then  when  our  fires,  or  grandfires  fhail  forfake 
The  forms  of  men,  and  brutal  figures  take. 
Thus  hous'd,  fecurely  let  their  fpirits  reft. 
Nor  violate  thy  father  in  the  beaft. 
Thy  friend,  thy  brother,  any  of  thy  kin; 
If  none  of  thefe,  yet  there  '"s  a  man  within : 
O  fpare  to  make  a  Thyeftean  meal, 
T'  inclofe  his  body,  and  his  foul  expel. 

Ill  cuftoms  by  degrees  to  habits  rife, 
HI  habits  foon  become  exalted  vice : 
What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  fin 
So  near  perfecftion,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  life: 
Deaf  to  the  harmlefs  kid,  that  ere  he  dies,  "\ 

All  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries,  > 

And  imitates  in  vain  thy  children's  cries.  J 

Where  will  he  flop,  who  feeds  with  houfhold  bread, 
*riien  eats  the  poultry  which  before  he  fed? 

Xet 
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Let  plough  thy  (leers;  that  when  they  lofe  their  breath. 
To  Nature,  not  to  thee,  they  may  impute  their  death. 
Let  soats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend. 
And  fheep  from  winter-cold  thy  fides  defend; 
But  neither  fpringes,  nets,  nor  fnares  employ* 
And  be  no  more  ingenious  to  deftroy. 
Free  as  in  air,  let  birds  on  earth  remain. 
Nor  let  infidious  glue  their  wings  conflrain ; 
Nor  opening  hounds  the  trembling  flag  affright,, 
Nor  purple  feathers  intercept  his  flight : 
Nor  hooks  conceal'd  in  baits  for  lifli  prepare. 
Nor  lines  to  heave  them  twinkling  up  in  air. 

Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give : 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  fm  to  fave> 
This  only  juft  prerogative  we  have: 
But  nourifli  life  with  veo-etable  food. 
And  fhun  the  facrilegious  tafte  of  blood. 

Thefe  precepts  by  the  Samian  fage  were  taught^ 
Which  godlike  Numa  to  the  Sabines  brought. 
And  thence  transferr'd  to  Rome,  by  gift  his  own ; 
A  willing  people,  and  an  offer'd  throne. 
O  happy  monarch,  fent  by  heaven  to  blefs 
A  favage  nation  with  foft  arts  of  peace. 
To  teach  religion,  rapine  to  rellrain. 
Give  laws  to  lull,  and  facrifice  ordain : 
Himfelf  a  faint,  a  Goddefs  was  his  bride. 
And  all  the  Mufes  o'er  his  a*^  prefide. 
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PREFACE, 

CONCERNING 

OVID'S     EPISTLES. 

THE  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in  our  lan- 
guage before  the  tranflation  of  his  Metamorphofes, 
I  will  not  prefume  fo  far  upon  myfelf,  to  think  I  can 
add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys'  undertaking.  The  Eng- 
Kfli  reader  may  there  be  fatisfied,  that  he  fiourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  Auguftus  Csefar,-  that  he  was  extraded 
from  an  ancient  family  of  Roman  Knights ;  that  he 
was  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  fplendid  fortune ;  that 
he  was  defigned  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  had  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  it,  before  he  quitted  that  pro- 
fefiion,  for  this  of  Poetr}^,  to  which  he  was  more  na- 
turally form.ed.  The  caufe  of  his  banilhment  is  un- 
known ;  becaufe  he  was  himfelf  unwilling  further  to 
provoke  the  emperor,  by  afcribing  it  to  any  other  rea- 
fon  than  what  was  pretended  by  Auguftus,  which  was, 
tlie  lafcivioufnefs  of  his  Elegies,  and  his  Art  of  Love, 
It  is  true,  they  are  not  to  be  excufed  in  the  feverity  of 
manners,  as  being  able  to  corrupt  a  larger  empire,  if 
there  were  any,  than  that  of  Rome:  yet  this  may  be 
faid  in  behalf  of  Ovid,  that  no  man  has  ever  treated 
the  paffion  of  love  with  fo  much  delicacy  of  thought 
and  of  expreffion,  or  fearched  into  the  nature  of  it  more 
Vol.  XXI.  U  philo- 
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phnofophically  than  he.     And  the  emperor,  who  con- 
demned him,  had  as  little  reafon  as  another  man  to  pu- 
niffi  that  fault  with  fo  much  feverity,  if  at  leaft  he  were 
the  author  of  a  certain  Epigram,  which  is  afcribed  to 
him,  relating  to  the  firft  civil  war  betwixt  himfelf  and 
Marc  Anthony  the  triumvir,  which  is  more  fulfome 
than  any  paffage  I  have  m^et  with  in  our  Poet.    To  pafs 
bv  the  naked  familiarity  of  his  expreflions  to  Horace, 
which  are  cited    in   that  author's  life,   I  need  only 
mention  one  notorious  aft  of  his,  in  taking  Livia  to  his 
bed,  when  Ihe  was  not  only  married,  but  v.  ith  child  by 
her  hufband  then  living.     But  deeds,  it  feems,  may  be 
jaftified  by  arbitrar}' power,  when  words  are  quellioned 
in  a  Poet.     There  is  another  guefs  of  the  grammarians, 
as  far  from  truth  as  the  firft  from  reafon :  they  will 
have  him  banifhed  for  fome  favours,  which,  they  fay, 
he  received  from  Julia  the  daughter  of  Auguftus,  whom 
they  think  he  celebrates  under  the  nameof  Corinna  in 
his  Elegies :  but  he  v.ho  will  obferve  the  verfes,  which 
are  made  to  that  m.iftrefs,  may  gather  from  the  whole 
contexture  of  them,  that  Corinna  was  not  a  woman  of 
the  "higheft  quality.     If  Julia  were  then  married  to 
Agrlppa,  why  fnculd  our  Poet  make  his  petition  to 
Ifis,  for  her  fafe  deliver}^  and  aftervrards  condole  her 
mifcarriage;  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  by 
her  own  hufband?  Or,  indeed,  how  durft  he  be  fo  bold 
to  make  the  leaft  difcovery  of  fuch  a  crime,  which  was 
no  lefs  than  capital,  efpecially  committed  againft  a  per- 
fon  of  Agrippa's  rank  ?  Or,  if  it  were  before  her  mar- 
riage, he#would  fure  have  been  more  difcreet,  than  to 
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have  publiflied  an  accident  which  mufl:  have  been  fatal 
to  them  both.  But  what  moft  confirms  me  againft  this 
opinion,  is,  that  Ovid  himfclf  complains,  that  the  true 
pcrfon  of  Corinna  was  found  out  by  the  fame  of  his 
\erfes  to  her :  which  if  it  had  been  Julia,  he  durft  not 
have  owned;  and,  befides,  an  immediate  punifhment 
muft  have  followed.  He  feems  himfclf  mort  truly  to 
have  touched  at  the  caufe  of  his  exile  in  thofe  obfcure 
verfes ; 

"  Cur  aliquid  vidi,  cur  noxia  lumina  feci  ?"  Sec. 
Namely,  that  he  had  either  feen,  or  was  confcious  to 
fomewhat,  which  had  procured  him  his  difgrace.  But 
neither  am  I  fatisfied,  that  this  was  the  inceft  of  the 
emperor  with  his  own  daughter:  for  Auguftus  was  of  a 
nature  too  vindidive,  to  have  contented  himfelf  with 
fo  fmall  a  revenge,  or  fo  unfafe  to  himfelf,  as  that  of 
fimple  banifhment;  but  would  certainly  have  fee ured 
his  crimes  from  public  notice,  by  the  death  of  him  who 
was  witnefs  to  them.  Neither  have  hiftorians  given  us 
any  fight  into  fuch  an  aftion  of  this  emperor:  nor 
would  he  (the  greateft  politician  of  his  time),  in  all 
probability,  have  managed  his  crimes  with  fo  little  fe- 
crecy,  as  not  to  Ihun  the  obfervation  of  any  man.  It 
feems  more  probable,  that  Ovid  was  either  the  confi- 
dent of  fome  other  paffion,  or  that  he  had  {tumbled  by 
fome  inadvertency  upon  the  privacies  of  Li  via,  and  feen 
her  in  a  bath :  for  the  words 

**  Sine  vefte  Dianam'* 
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agree  better  with  I>ivia,  who  had  the  fame  of  challlty, 
than  with  either  of  the  Julia's,  who  were  both  noted  of 
incontinency.  The  firft  verfes,  which  were  made  by 
him  in  his  youth,  and  recited  publicly  according  to  the 
cuiiom,  were,  as  he  himfelf  aflures  us,  to  Corinna: 
his  banifliment  happened  not  till  the  age  of  fifty:  from 
which  it  may  be  deduced,  with  probability  enough,  that 
the  love  of  Corinna  did  not  occafion  it :  nay,  he  tells  us 
plainly,  that  his  offence  was  that  of  error  only,  not  of 
v.ickednefs ;  and  in  the  fame  paper  of  verfes  alfo,  that 
the  caufe  was  notorioufly  known  at  Rome,  though  it  be 
left  fo  obfcure  to  after-ages. 

But  to  leave  conjeftures  on  a  fubjeft  fo  uncertain, 
and  to  write  fome what  more  authentic  of  this  Poet: 
that  he  frequented  the  court  of  Auguflus,  and  was  vrell 
received  in  it,  is  moft  undoubted :  all  his  Poems  bear 
the  charader  of  a  court,  and  appear  to  be  written,  as 
the  French  call  it,  Ca^alierement :  add  to  this,  that  the 
titles  of  many  of  his  Elegies,  and  more  of  his  letters  in 
bis  banifhment,  are  addreffed  to  perfons  well  known  to 
lis,  e\  en  at  this  difiance,  to  have  been  confiderable  in 
that  court. 

Nor  was  his  acquaintance  lefs  with  the  famous  Poets 
of  his  age,  than  with  the  noble  men  and  ladies.  He 
tells  you  himfelf,  in  a  particular  account  of  his  own 
life,  that  Macer,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and 
many  others  of  them,  were  his  familiar  friends,  and 
that  fome  of  them  communicated  their  writings  to  him ; 
but  that  he  had  only  fcen  Virgil, 

If 
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If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  the  bufinefs  of  a  Poer» 
1  know  no  author,  \vho  can  juftly  be  compared  with 
ours,  efpecially  in  the  defcription  of  the  paflions.  And, 
to  prove  this,  I  fliall  need  no  other  judges  than  the 
generality  of  his  readers :  for,  all  paflions  being  inbora 
with  us,  we  are  almoft  equally  judges,  when  we  are 
concerned  in  the  reprefentation  of  them.  Now  I  will 
appeal  to  any  man,  who  has  read  this  Poet,  whether  he 
finds  not  the  natural  emotion  of  the  fame  paflion  in  him- 
felf,  which  the  Poet  defcribes  in  his  feigned  perfons  ? 
His  thoughts,  which  are  the  pidlures  and  refults  of  thofe 
paflions,  are  generally  fuch  as  naturally  arife  from  thofe 
diforderly  motions  of  our  fpirits»  Yet,  not  to  fpeak: 
too  partially  in  his  behalf,  I  will  confefs,  that  the  copl- 
oufnefs  of  his  wit  was  fuch,  that  he  often  writ  too  point- 
edly for  his  fubjeci:,  and  made  his  perfons  fpeak  more 
eloquently  than  the  violence  of  their  paflion  would  ad- 
mit: fo  that  he  is  frequently  witty  out  of  feafon; 
leaving  the  imitation  of  nature,  and  the  cooler  didates 
of  his  judgment,  for  the  falfe  applaufe  of  fancy.  Yet 
he  'feems  to  have  found  out  this  imperfedion  in  hia 
iiperage:  for  why  elfe  fhould  he  complain,  that  his 
Metamorphofes  was  left  unfinifhed?  Nothing  fure  can 
be  added  to  the  w^it  of  that  Poem,  or  of  the  reft :  but 
many  things  ought  to  have  been  retrenched;  which,  I 
fuppofe,  would  have  been  the  bufinefs  of  his  age,  if  his 
misfortunes  had  not  come  too  fail  upon  him.  But 
take  him  uncorrected,  as  he  is  tranfmittcd  to  us, 
and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  in  fpite  of  his  Dutch 
friends  the  commentators,  even  of  Julius  Scaligei: 
M  3  bimfelf. 
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himfelf,  that  Seneca's  cenfure  will  Hand  good  againft 
him; 

"  Nefcivit  quod  bene  ceiTit  relinquere  ;'* 
he  never  knew  how  to  give  over,  when  he  had  done 
well;  but,  continually  varying  the  fame  fenfe  an  hun- 
dred ways,  and  taking  up  in  another  place  what  he 
had  more  than  enough  inculcated  before,  he  fometimes 
cloys  his  readers  inftead  of  fatisfying  them ;  and  gives 
occafion  to  his  tranflators,  who  dare  not  cover  him,  to 
blulh  at  the  nakednefs  of  their  father.  This  then  is 
the  allay  of  Ovid's  writings,  which  is  fufficiently  re- 
compenfed  by  his  other  excellencies :  nay,  this  very 
fault  is  not  without  its  beauties ;  for  the  moft  fevere 
cenfor  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  the  prodigality  of  his 
wit,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  could  have  wifiied  that 
the  mafter  of  it  had  been  a  better  manager.  Every 
thing,  which  he  does,  becomes  him;  and,  if  fometimes 
he  appears  too  gay,  yet  there  is  a  fecret  gracefulnefs  of 
youth,  which  accompanies  his  writings,  though  the 
llaidnefs  and  fobriety  of  age  be  wanting.  In  the  moll 
material  part,  which  is  the  conduft,  it  is  certain  that  he 
feldom  has  mifcarried :  for  if  his  Elegies  be  compared 
with  thofe  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  his  contem.pora- 
ries,  it  will  be  found,  that  thofe  poets  feldom  defigned 
before  they  writ :  and  though  the  language  of  Tibullus 
be  more  poliihed,  and  the  learning  of  Propertius,  efpe- 
cially  in  his  fourth  book,  more  fet  out  to  oilentation ; 
yet  their  common  praftice  was  to  look  no  further  be- 
fore them  than  the  next  line;  whence  it  will  inevitably 
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follow,  that  they  can  drive  to  no  certain  point,  but 
ramble  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  and  conclude  with 
fomewhat  which  is  not  of  a  piece  with  their  beginning ; 

**  Pupureus  late  qui  fplendeat  unus  Sc  alter 
*'  Affuitur  pannus,"' 

as  Horace  fays :  though  the  verfes  are  golden,  they  are 
but  patched  into  the  garment.  But  our  Poet  has  al- 
ways the  goal  in  his  eye,  which  direcls  him  in  his  race; 
fome  beautiful  defign,  which  he  firil  eflablifhes,  and 
then  contrives  the  means  which  will  naturally  conduft 
him  to  his  end.  This  will  be  evident  to  judicious  rea- 
ders in  his  EpifJes,  of  which  fomewhat,  at  leaft  in  ge- 
neral, will  be  expecled. 

The  title  of  them  in  our  late  editions  is  Epiilolae 
Heroidum,  The  letters  of  the  Heroines,  But  Heinf  us 
has  judged  more  truly,  that  the  infcription  of  our  au- 
thor was  barely,  Epillles;  which  he  concludes  from  his 
cited  verfes,  where  Ovid  afTerts  this  work  as  his  owq 
invention,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  whom 
(as  the  matters  of  their  learning)  the  Romans  ufually 
did  imitate.  But  it  appears  not  from  their  writings, 
that  any  of  the  Grecians  ever  touched  upon  this  way, 
which  our  poet  therefore  juftly  has  vindicated  to  him- 
felf.  I  quarrel  not  at  the  word  Heroidum,  becaufe  it  is 
ufed  by  Ovid  in  his  Art  of  Love: 

"  Jupiter  ad  veteres  fupplex  Heroldas  ibat." 

But,  fure,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  overfight, 

to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of  Heroines,  when  there 

are  divers  men,  or  heroes,  as,  namely,  Paris,  Leander, 
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and  Acontius,  joined  in  it.     Except  Sabinns,  who  writ 
fome  anfwers  to  Ovid's  Letters, 

**  (Quam  celer  e  toto  redilt  meus  orbe  Sabinus)"* 
I  remember  not  any  of  the  Romans,  w  ho  have  treat- 
ed on  this  fubjecl;  fave  only  Propertius,  and  that  but 
once,  in  his  Epiftle  of  Arethufa  to  Lycotas,  which  is 
written  fo  near  the  Tiyle  of  OAid,  that  it  feems  to  be 
but  an  imitation;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  defraud 
our  Poet  of  the  glory  of  his  invention. 

Concerning  the  Epiftles,  I  Ihall  content  myfelf  to 
obfen-e  thefe  few  particulars ;  firft,  that  they  are  gene- 
rally granted  to  be  the  moil  perfeft  pieces  of  Ovid,  and 
that  the  ftjle  of  them  is  tenderly  pafiionate  and  courtly ; 
two  properties  well  agreeing  with  the  perfons,  which 
were  heroines  and  lovers.  Yet,  where  the  chara(f}:ers 
ivere  lower,  as  in  CEnone  and  Hero,  he  has  kept  clofe 
to  nature,  in  drawing  his  images  after  a  countr}'  life; 
though  perhaps  he  has  Romanized  his  Grecian  dames 
too  much,  and  made  them  fpeak,  fometimes,  as  if  they 
had  been  born  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  under  theempire 
of  Auguftus.  There  feems  to  be  no  great  variety  in  the 
particular  fubjecls  which  he  has  chofen;  moft  of  the 
Epiftles  being  written  from  ladies  who  were  forfaken 
by  their  lovers :  which  is  the  reafon  that  many  of  the 
fame  thoughts  come  back  upon  us  in  divers  letters :  but 
of  the  general  charader  of  women,  which  is  modefty, 
he  has  taken  a  moft  becoming  care ;  for  his  amorous 
expreffions  go  no  further  than  virtue  may  allow,  and 
therefore  may  be  read,  as  he  intended  them,  by  ma- 
trons without  a  blufh. 

Thus 
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Thus  much  concerning  the  Poet:  it  remains  that  I 
fliould  fay  fomev.hat  of  poetical  tranflations  in  general, 
and  give  my  opinion  with  fubmiffion  to  better  judg- 
ments) which  way  of  verfion  feems  to  be  the  moflr 
proper. 

All  tran nation,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  reduced  to  thefs 
three  heads. 

Firft,  that  of  Metaphrafe,  or  turning  an  author  word 
by  word,  and  line  by  line,  from  one  language  into 
another.  Thus,  or  near  this  manner,  was  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry  tranflated  by  Ben  Jonfon,  The  fecond  way 
is  that  of  Paraphrafe,  or  tranflation  with  latitude,  where 
the  author  is  kept  in  view  by  the  tranflator,  fo  as  never 
to  Jbe  loft,  but  his  words  are  not  fo  ftricUy  followed  as 
his  fenfe;  and  that  too  is  admitted  to  be  amplified,  but 
not  altered.  Such  is  Mr.  Waller's  tranflation  of  Vir- 
gil's fourth  JEntid,  The  third  way  is  that  of  imitation, 
where  the  tranflator  (if  now  he  has  not  loft  that  name) 
aflumes  the  liberty,  not  only  to  vary  from  the  words  and 
fenfe,  but  to  forfake  them  both  as  he  fees  occafion;  and, 
taking  only  fome  general  hints  from  the  original,  to 
run  divifion  on  the  ground-^work,  as  he  pleafes.  Such 
is  Mr.  Cowley's  praiflice  in  turning  two  Odes  of 
Pindar,  and  one  of  Horace,  into  Englilli. 

Concerning  the  firft  of  thefe  methods,  our  mafter 
Horace  has  given  us  this  caution : 

**  Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 

•*  Interpres*' 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  tranflate, 

as 
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as  the  Earl  of  Rofcommon  has  excellently  rendered  it. 
Too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically;  it  is  a  faith 
like  that  which  proceeds  from  fuperftition,  blind  and 
zealous.  Take  it  in  the  expreffion  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham  to  Sir  Richard  Fanlhaw,  on  his  verfion  of  the 
Pallor  Fido  : 

That  fervile  path  thou  nobly  doft  decline. 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line.- 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  doft  purfue. 
To  make  tranllations  and  tranflators  too : 
They  but  preferve  the  aflies,  thou  the  flame. 
True  to  his  fenfe,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

It  is  almoft  impoflible  to  tranflate  verbally,  and  welf^ 
at  the  fame  time :  for  the  Latin  (a  moft  fevere  and 
compendious  language)  often  exprelTes  that  in  one  word, 
which  the  barbarity,  or  the  narrownefs,  of  modern 
tongues  cannot  fupply  in  more.  It  is  frequent  alfo  that 
the  conceit  is  couched  in  fome  expreffion,  which  will  be 
loft  in  Engliih. 

*'  Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fideraque  ferent." 
What  poet  of  our  nation  is  fo  happy  as  to  exprefs  this 
thought  literally  in  Engliih,  and  to  ftrike  wit,  or  almoft 
fenfe,  out  of  it? 

In  fhort,  the  verbal  copier  is  incumbered  with  fo 
many  dimculties  at  once,  that  he  can  never  difintangle 
himfelf  from  all.  He  is  to  confider,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  thought  of  his  author  and  his  words,  and  to  find 
out  the  counterpart  to  each  in  another  language: 
and,  befides  this,  he  is  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  com- 
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pnfs  of  numbers,  and  the  flavery  of  rhyme.  It  is  much 
like  dancing  on  ropes  with  fettered  legs :  a  man  can 
ihun  a  fall,  by  ufing  caution;  but  the  gracefulnefs  of 
motion  is  not  to  be  expedled :  and  when  we  have  faid 
the  beft  of  it,  it  is  but  a  foolifh  talk;  for  no  fober  man 
would  put  himfelf  into  a  danger  for  the  applaufe  of 
efcaping  without  breaking  his  neck.  We  fee  Ben  Jon- 
fon  could  not  avoid  obfcurity  in  his  literal  tranflation 
of  Horace,  attempted  in  the  fame  compafs  of  lines : 
nay  Horace  himfelf  could  fcarce  have  done  it  to  a  Greek 
Poet: 

"  Brevis  efle  laboro,  obfcurus  fio  :** 
either  perfpicuity  or  gracefulnefs  will  frequently  be 
wanting.  Horace  has,  indeed,  avoided  both  thefe  rocks 
in  his  tranflation  of  the  three  firft  lines  of  Homer's 
OdylTey,  which  he  has  contraded  into  two, 

**  Die  mihi,  Mufa,  virum,  captas  poft  tempora  Trojae, 
•*  Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  &  urbes." 
Mufe,  fpeak  the  man,  who,  fmce  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
So  many  towns,  fuch  change  of  manners  faw, 

Roscommon, 
But  then  the  fufFerings  of  Ulyfles,  which  are  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  that  fentence,   are  omitted : 

The  confideration  of  thefe  difficulties,  in  a  fen'ile, 
literal  tranflation,  not  long  fince  made  two  of  our  fa- 
mous wits.  Sir  John  Denham  and  Mr.  Cowley,  to  con- 
trive another  way  of  turning  authors  into  our  tongue, 
called,  by  the  latter  of  them.  Imitation,     As  they  were 

friends. 
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friends,  I  fuppofe  they  communicated  their  thoughts 
on  this  fubjeft  to  each  other;  and,  therefore,  their  rea- 
fons  for  it  are  little  different:  though  the  practice  of 
one  is  much  more  moderate.  I  take  imitation  of  an 
author,  in  their  fenfe,  to  be  an  endeavour  of  a  later 
Poet  to  write  like  one  who  has  written  before  him  on 
the  fame  fubjed :  that  is,  not  to  tranllate  his  words,  or 
to  be  confined  to  his  fenfe ;  but  only  to  fet  him  as  a 
pattern,  and  to  write,  as  he  fuppofes  that  author  would 
have  done,  had  he  lived  in  our  age,  and  in  our  country. 
Yet  I  dare  not  fay  that  either  of  them  have  carried 
this  libertine  way  of  rendering  authors  (as  Mr.  Cowley 
calls  it)  fo  far  as  my  definition  reaches.  For  in  the 
Pindaric  Odes,  the  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  of  ancient 
Greece  are  Hill  preferved.  But  I  know  not  what 
mifchief  may  arife  hereafter  from  the  example  of  fuch 
an  innovation,  when  writers  of  unequal  parts  to  him 
Ihall  imitate  fo  bold  an  undertaking.  To  add  and  to 
diminifh  \\hat  we  pleafe,  which  is  the  way  avowed 
by  him,  ought  only  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Cowley,  and 
that  too  only  in  his  tranflation  of  Pindar;  becaufe  he 
alone  was  able  to  make  him  amends,  by  giving  him 
better  of  his  own,  whenever  he  refufed  his  author's 
thoughts.  Pindar  is  generally  known  to  be  a  dark 
WTiter,  to  want  connexion  (I  mean  as  to  our  underftand- 
ing),  to  foar  out  of  fight,  and lea\e  his  reader  at  a  gaze. 
So  wild  and  ungo\'crnable  a  Poet  cannot  be  tranflated 
literally ;  his  genius  is  too  ftrong  to  bear  a  chain,  and 
Samfon-like  he  ihakes  it  off.  A  genius  fo  elevated 
and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cowley's  was  but  necelTary  to 

make 
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make  Pindar  fpeak  Englifh,  and  that  u  as  to  be  per- 
formed by  no  other  way  than  imitation.  But  if  Virgil, 
t)r  Ovid,  or  any  regular  intelligible  authors,  be  thus 
ufed,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  called  their  work,  when  nei- 
ther the  thoughts  nor  words  are  drawn  from  the  ori- 
ginal: but  inftcad  of  them  there  is  fomethingnew  pro- 
duced, which  is  almoft  the  creation  of  another  hand. 
By  this  way,  it  is  true,  fomewhat  that  is  excellent  may 
'be  invented,  perhaps  more  excellent  than  the  firft  de- 
{ign ;  though  Virgil  muft  be  ftill  excepted,  when  that 
perhaps  takes  place.  Yet  he  who  is  inquifitlve  to 
know  an  author's  thoughts,  will  be  difappointed  in  his 
expeflation.  And  it  is  not  always  that  a  man  will  be 
contented  to  have  a  prefent  made  him,  when  he  expeds 
the  payment  of  a  debt.  To  flate  it  fairly:  imitation 
of  an  author  is  the  moft  advantageous  way  for  a  tranf- 
lator  to  fbew  himfelf,  bat  the  greatell  wrong  which 
can  be  done  to  the  memory  and  reputation  of  the  dead. 
Sir  John  Denham  (who  advifed  more  liberty  than  he 
took  himfelf)  gives  his  reafonfor  his  innovation,  in  his 
admirable  preface  before  the  tranflation  of  the  fecond 
^neid.  "  Poetrj'  is  of  fo  fubtlea  fpirit,  that,  in  pour- 
**  ing  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  eva- 
«*  porate;  and,  if  a  new  fpirit  be  not  added  in  the  trans- 
•^  fufion,  there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  Caput  Mor- 
**  tuum."  I  confefs  this  argument  holds  good  againfi: 
a  literal  tranflation :  but  who  defends  it  ?  Imitation 
and  verbal  ^erfion  are  in  my  opinion  the  two  extremes, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided :  and  therefore,  when  I  have 
propofed  the  mean  betwixt  them,  it  will  be  feen  how- 
far  his  argument  wiU  reach. 
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No  man  is  capable  of  tranflatlng  Poetry,  who,  be- 
ildes  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  mafter  both  of  his 
author's  language  and  of  his  own;  nor  muft  we  under- 
Hand  the  language  only  of  the  Poet,  but  his  particular 
turn  of  thoughts  and  expreffion,  which  are  the  cha- 
rafters  that  diftinguifli,  and  as  it  were  individuate,  him 
from  all  other  writers.  When  we  are  come  thus  far, 
it  is  time  to  look  into  ourfelves,  to  conform  our  genius 
to  his,  to  give  his  thought  either  the  fame  turn,  if  our 
tongue  will  bear  it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  but  the  drefs, 
not  to  alter  or  deftroy  the  fubilance.  The  like  care 
muft  be  taken  of  the  more  outward  ornaments,  the 
words.  When  they  appear  (which  is  but  feldom)  lite- 
rally graceful,  it  were  an  injury  to  the  author  that  they 
Ihould  be  changed :  but  fmce  ever}'  language  is  fo  full 
of  its  own  proprieties,  that  what  is  beautiful  in  one,  is 
eften  barbarous,  nay  fometimes  nonfenfe  in  another,  it 
would  be  unreafonable  to  limit  a  tranllator  to  the  nar- 
row compafs  of  his  author's  words.  It  is  enough  if  he 
choofe  out  fom.e  expreffion  which  does  not  vitiate  the 
fenfe.  I  fuppofe  he  may  llretch  his  chain  to  fuch  a  la- 
titude; but,  by  innovation  of  thoughts,  methinks,  he 
breaks  it.  By  this  means  the  fpirit  of  an  author  may- 
be transfufed,  and  yet  not  loft :  and  thus  it  is  plain, 
that  the  reafon  alledged  by  Sir  John  Denham  has  no 
farther  force  than  to  expreffion :  for  thought,  if  it  be 
tranflated  truly,  cannot  be  loft  in  another  language; 
but  the  words  that  convey  it  to  our  apprehenfion  (which 
are  the  image  and  ornament  of  that  thought)  may  be  fo 
ill  chofen,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  an  unhandfome  drefs, 

r  and 
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and  rob  it  of  its  native  luftre.  There  is,  therefore,  a  liber- 
ty to  be  allowed  for  the  expreflion ;  neither  is  it  neceflary 
that  words  and  lines  fhould  be  confined  to  the  meafure 
of  their  original.  The  fenfe  of  an  author,  generally 
fpeaking,  is  to  be  facred  and  inviolable.  If  the  fancy 
of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  charafter  to  be  fo ;  and 
if  I  retrench  it,  he  is  no  longer  Ovid.  It  will  be  replied, 
that  he  receives  advantage  by  this  lopping  of  his  fuper- 
fluous  branches;  but  I  rejoin,  that  a  tranflator  has  no 
fuch  right.  When  a  painter  copies  from  the  life,  I 
fuppofe  he  has  no  privilege  to  alter  features  and  linea- 
ments, under  pretence  that  his  pi<fture  will  look  better; 
perhaps  the  face,  which  he  has  drawn  would  be  more 
exaft,  if  the  eyes  or  nofe  were  altered ;  but  it  is  his 
bufinefs  to  make  it  refemble  the  original.  In  nvo  cafes 
only  there  may  a  feeraing  difficulty  arife;  that  is,  if 
the  thought  be  notorioufly  trivial  or  difhonefl: :  but  the 
fame  anfwer  will  ferve  for  both,  that  then  they  ought 
not  to  be  tranflated ; 

*' Et  quse 

«*  Defperes  traclata  nitefcere  pofle,  relinquas." 
Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  on  this 
fubjcft  againft  the  authority  of  two  great  men,  but  I 
hope  without  offence  to  either  of  their  memories ;  for  I 
both  loved  them  living,  and  reverence  them  now  they 
are  dead.  But,  if,  after  what  I  have  urged,  it  be 
thought  by  better  judges,  that  the  praife  of  a  tranflation 
confifls  in  adding  new  beauties  to  the  piece,  thereby  to 
recompenfe  the  lofs  which  it  fuftains  by  change  of  lan- 
guage, I  fnallbe  willing  to  be  taught  better,  and  to  re- 
cant. 
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cant.  In  the  mean  time,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  true 
reafon,  whv  we  have  fo  few  verfions  which  are  toler- 
able, is  not  from  the  too  clofe  purfuing  of  the  author's 
fenfe;  but  becaufe  there  are  fo  few,  who  have  all  the 
talents  which  are  requifite  for  tranflation,  and  that 
there  is  fo  little  praife,  and  fo  fmall  encouragement, 
fox  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  learning. 
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€anace    to    macareus. 

E  P  I  S  T.    XL 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

Macareus  and  Canace,  /on  and  daughter  to  JEolus^  'God 
of  the  Winds,  loosed  each  other  incejiuovjly  :  Canace 
fwas  delivered  of  a  /on,  and  committed  him  to  her 
nur/e,  to  be  /ecretly  con^vejed  am;ay,  ^The  in/ant  cry^ 
ittg  out,  by  that  means  <\x:as  di/cwered  to  JEolus,  ivho, 
enraged  at  the  <zvickedne/s  0/  his  children,  commanded 
the  babe  to  be  expo/ed  to  oc/A/  bea/h  on  the  moun- 
tains :  and  nvithal,  /ent  a  /<wGrd  to  Canace,  ixiith 
this  me/fage.  That  her  crimes  <would  in/iru^  her  ho^w 
to  u/e  it.  With  this  /nvord  /he  /lenu  her/el/:  but  be- 
fore /he  died,  /he  ivrit  the  /ollo-iving  letter  to  her 
brother  Macaretis,  nxiha  had  taken  /auBuary  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo* 

T  F  flreamlng  blood  my  fatal  letter  ftain, 
"*■  Imagine,  ere  you  read,  the  writer  flain; 
One  hand  the  fword,  and  one  the  pen  employs,, 
And  in  my  lap  tte  ready  paper  lies. 
Think  in  this  pofture  thou  behold 'ft  me  write: 
In  this  my  cruel  father  would  delight. 
O !  were  he  prefent,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 
Might  fee,  and  urge,  the  death  which  he  commands : 
Vol,  XXI.  N  Than 
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Than  all  the  raging  winds  more  dreadful,  he, 
Unmov'd,  without  a  tear,  my  wounds  would  fee. 
Jove  juftly  plac'd  him  on  a  ftormy  throne. 
His  people's  temper  is  fo  like  his  own. 
The  North  and  South,  and  each  contending  blaft. 
Are  underneath  his  wide  dominion  caft; 
Thofe  he  can  rule :  but  his  tempeftuous  miiid 
Is,  like  his  airy  kingdom,  unconfin'd. 
Ah!  what  avail  my  kindred  Gods  above. 
That  in  their  number  I  can  reckon  Jove? 
What  help  will  all  my  heavenly  friends  afford, 
Mlien  to  my  breafl  I  lift  the  pointed  fword  ? 
That  hour,  which  join'd  us,  came  before  its  time  r 
In  death  we  had  been  one  without  a  crime. 
Why  did  thy  flames  beyond  a  brother's  move? 
Why  lov'd  I  thee  with  more  than  filler's  love  ? 
For  I  lov'd  too;  and,  knowing  not  my  wound, 
A  fee  ret  pleafure  in  thy  kifles  found : 
My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  colour  boaft. 
My  food  grew  loathfome,  and  my  ftrength  I  loft : 
Still  ere  I  fpoke,  a  figh  would  flop  my  tongue ; 
Short  were  my  Ilumbers,  and  my  nights  were  long, 
1  knew  not  from  my  love  thefe  griefs  did  grow. 
Yet  was,  alas,  the  thing  I  did  not  know. 
My  wily  nurfe  by  long  experience  found. 
And  firft  difcover'd  to  my  foul  its  wound, 
'Tis  love,  faid  fhe;  and  then  my  down-caft  eyes. 
And  guilty  dumbnefs,  witnefs'd  my  furprize. 
Forc'd  at  the  laft,  my  {hameful  pain  I  tell : 
And,  oh,  what  foliow'd  we  both  know  too  well! 

I  ♦«  When, 
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^'  When,  half  denying,  more  than  half  content, 

**  Embraces  warm'd  me  to  a  full  confent. 

**  Then  with  tumultuous  joys  my  heart  did  beat, 

♦'  And  guilt  that  made  them  anxious  made  them  great." 

But  now  my  fwelling  womb  heav*d  up  my  bread. 

And  rifing  weight  my  finking  limbs  oppreft. 

What  herbs,  what  plants,  did  not  my  nurfe  produce. 

To  make  abortion  by  their  powerful  juice? 

W^at  medicines  try'd  we  not,  to  thee  unknown? 

Our  firft  crime  common;  this  was  mine  alone. 

But  tl^  ftrong  child,  fecure  in  his  dark  cell, 

W^ith  nature's  vigour  did  our  arts  repel. 

And  now  the  pale-fac'd  emprefs  of  the  night 

Nine  times  had  fill'd  her  orb  with  borrowed  light: 

Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 

Of  fudden  fliootings,  and  of  grinding  pain; 

My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  increased. 

Which  with  her  "hand  the  confcious  nurfe  fupprefs'd. 

To  that  unhappy  fortune  was  I  come. 

Pain  urg'd  my  clamours,  but  fear  kept  me  dumb. 

With  inward  ftruggling  I  reftrain'd  my  cries. 

And  drunk  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my  tyos* 

Death  was  in  fight,  Lucina  gave  no  aid ; 

And  ev'n  my  dying  had  my  guilt  betrayed. 

Thou  cam'ft,  and  in  thy  countenance  fate  defpair; 

Rent  were  tliy  garments  all,  and  torn  thy  hair: 

Yet,  feigning  comfort,  which  thou  couldft  not  give, 

(Preft  in  thy  arms,  and  whifpering  me  to  live): 

For  both  our  fakes,  (faidft  thou)  prefer\'e  thy  life; 

Live,  my  dear  filter,  and  my  dearer  wife, 

N  2  Rais'd 
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Raisd  by  that  name,  with  my  laft  pangs  I  ftrove: 
Such  power  have  words,  when  fpoke  by  thofe  we  love. 
The  babe,  as  if  he  heard  what  thou  hadft  fworn. 
With  hafty  joy  fprung  forward  to  be  born. 
What  helps  it  to  have  weather'd  out  one  ftorm  ? 
Fear  of  our  father  does  another  form. 
High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  ftate. 
The  king  with  his  tempeftuous  council  fate. 
Through  this  large  room  our  only  paflage  lay. 
By  which  we  could  the  new-bom  babe  convey. 
Swath'd  in  her  lap,  the  bold  nurfe  bore  him  out, 
W^ith  olive-branches  cover'd  round  about ; 
And,  muttering  prayers,  as  holy  rites  (he  meant. 
Through  the  divided  crowd  unqueftion'd  went, 
Juft  at  the  door,  th'  unhappy  infant  cry'd : 
The  grandfire  heard  him,  and  the  theft  he  fpy'd. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  to  the  nurfe  he  flies. 
And  deafs  his  llormy  fubjefts  with  his  cries. 
With  one  fierce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves  away : 
Expos'd  the  felf-difcover'd  infant  lay. 
The  noife  reach'd  me,  and  my  prefaging  mind 
Too  foon  its  own  approaching  woes  divin'd. 
Not  fhips  at  fea  with  winds  are  (haken  more. 
Nor  feas  themfelves,  when  angry  tempefts  roar. 
Than  I,  when  my  loud  father's  voice  I  hear; 
The  bed  beneath  me  trembled  with  my  fear. 
He  rufh'd  upon  me,  and  divulg'd  my  ftain; 
Scarce  from  my  murder  could  his  hands  refrain. 
I  only  anfwer'd  him  with  filent  tears; 
They  flow'd ;  my  tongue  was  frozen  up  with  fears. 

His 
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His  little  grand-child  he  commands  a\va}% 

To  mountain  wolves  and  every  bird  of  prey. 

The  babe  cry'd  out,  as  if  he  underftood. 

And  begg'd  his  pardon  \\ith  what  voice  he  could. 

By  what  expreflions  can  my  grief  be  fhown  ? 

(Yet  you  may  guefs  my  anguifh  by  your  own:) 

To  fee  my  bowels,  and,  what  yet  was  worfe. 

Your  bowels  too,  condemn 'd  to  fuch  a  curfe! 

Out  went  the  king;  my  voice  its  freedom  found. 

My  brealls  I  beat,  my  blubber 'd  cheeks  I  wound. 

And  now  appear'd  the  meflenger  of  death; 

Sad  were  his  looks,  and  fcarce  he  drew  his  breath. 

To  fay,  **  Your  father  fends  you"' — (with  that  word 

His  trembling  hands  prefented  me  a  fword)  : 

**   Your  father  fends  you  this;  and  lets  you  know, 

♦•  That  your  own  crimes  the  ufe  of  it  will  fhow," 

Too  well  I  know  the  fenfe  thofe  words  impart : 

His  prefent  (hall  be  treafur'd  in  my  heart. 

Are  thefe  the  nuptial  gifts  a  bride  receives? 

And  this  the  fatal  dower  a  father  gives  ? 

Thou  God  of  Marriage,  fhun  thy  own  difgrace. 

And  take  thy  torch  from  this  detefled  place : 

Inftead  of  that,  let  furies  light  their  brands. 

And  fire  my  pile  with  their  infernal  hands. 

With  happier  fortune  may  my  fifters  wed; 

Warn"d  by  the  dire  example  of  the  dead. 

For  thee,  poor  babe,  what  crime  could  they  pretend? 

How  could  thy  infant  innocence  offend  ? 

A  guilt  there  was;  but,  oh,  that  guilt  was  mine! 

Thou  ftificrft  for  a  fm  that  was  not  thine, 

N  3  Thy 
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Thy  mother's  grief  and  crime!  but  juft  enjoy 'dj 

Shewn  to  my  fight,  and  born  to  be  deftroy'd! 

Unhappy  offspring  of  my  teeming  womb ! 

Dragg'd  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb? 

Thy  im-offending  life  I  could  not  fave. 

Nor  weeping  could  I  follow  to  thy  grave : 

Nor  on  thy  tomb  could  offer  ray  fhorn  hair: 

Nor  fhew  the  grief  which  tender  mothers  bear. 

Yet  long  thou  fhalt  not  from  my  arms  be  lofl; 

For  foon  I  will  o'ertake  thy  infant  ghofl. 

Eut  thou,  my  love,  and  now  my  love's  defpair. 

Perform  his  funerals  with  paternal  care. 

His  fcatter'd  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn; 

And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn. 

If  on  my  wounded  breafl  thou  dropp'fl  a  tear. 

Think  for  whofe  fake  my  breafl  that  wound  did  bearj 

And  faithfully  my  laft  defires  fulfil. 

As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will. 


HELEN 


FROM      OVID.  i8j 

HELEN      TO      PARIS. 

E  P  I  S  T.     XVII. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

Helen,  hanjing  recei-jed  a?i  epijile  from  Paris,  rehmis 
the  follo'-ojing  anfwer  :  <zuherem  /he  feems  at  firj}  to 
chide  him  for  his  prefumption  in  writing  as  he  had 
done,  njuhich  could  only  proceed  from  his  lon.v  opiniort 
of  her  'virtue  ;  then  onvns  herfelf  to  be  fenjlble  of  the 
fajjion,  fjchich  he  had  exprejfed  for  her,  thMgh  Joe 
much  fufpeSIed  his  conjiancy  ;  and  at  lafi  difcyvers  her 
inclination  to  be  fa-vourable  to  him  :  the  luhoU  letter 
Jhenuing  the  extreme  artifice  of  ^joomatikind, 

\X7 HEN  loofe  epiftles  violate  chafle  eyes. 
She  half  confents,  who  filently  denies. 
How  dares  a  ftranger,  with  defigns  fo  vain. 
Marriage  and  hofpitable  rights  prophane  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  your  fleet  did  faelter  find 
From  fwelling  feas,  and  every  faithlefs  wind  ? 
(For  though  a  diftant  country  brought  you  forth. 
Your  ufage  here  was  equal  .to  your  worth.) 
Does  this  deferve  to  be  rewarded  fo  ? 
Did  you  come  here  a  ftranger  or  a  foe  ? 
Your  partial  judgment  may  perliaps  complain. 
And  think  me  barbarous  for  my  juft  difdain. 

N  4  ■         •  Ill-bred 
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Ill-bred  then  let  me  be,  but  not  unchafte. 

Nor  my  clear  fame  with  any  fpot  defac'd. 

"Though  in  my  face  there 's  no  affefted  frowB, 

Nor  in  my  carriage  a  feign'd  nicenefs  Ihowny 

I  keep  my  honour  ftill  without  a  flain. 

Nor  has  my  love  made  any  coxcomb  vain. 

Your  boldnefs  I  with  admiration  fee ; 

What  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like  me  ? 

IBecaufe  a  hero  forced  me  once  away. 

Am  1  thought  fit  to  be  a  fecond  prey  ? 

Had  I  been  won,  I  had  deferv'd  your  blame. 

But  fure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  {hame» 

Yet  the  bafe  theft  to  him  no  fruit  did  bear, 

I  'fcap'd  unhurt  by  any  thing  but  fear. 

Rude  force  might  fome  unwilling  kiffes  gain  ; 

But  that  was  all  he  ever  could  obtain. 

You  on  fuch  terms  would  ne'er  have  let  me  go ; 

Were  he  like  you,  we  had  not  parted  fo. 

Untouch'd  the  youth  reltor'd  me  to  my  friends. 

And  modefi:  ufage  made  me  fome  amends. 

"'TIS  virtue  to  repent  a  vicious  deed. 

Did  he  repent,  that  Paris  might  fucceed  ? 

Sure  'tis  fome  fate  that  fets  me  above  wrongs^ 

Yet  ftill  expofes  me  to  bufy  tongues. 

1*11  not  complain;  for  who  's  difpleas'd  with  lovCv 

If  it  fincere,  difcreet,  and  conflant  prove? 

But  that  I  fear;  not  that  I  think  you  bafe. 

Or  doubt  the  blooming  beauties  of  my  face; 

But  all  your  fex  is  fubjeft  to  deceive. 

And  ours,  alas,  too  willing  to  believer 

Yet 
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Vet  others  yield;  and  love  o'ercomes  the  beft; 

But  why  (hould  I  not  fhine  above  the  reft? 

Fair  Leda's  ftory  feems  at  firft  to  be 

A  fit  example  ready  form'd  for  me. 

But  (he  was  cozen "d  by  a  borrow'd  fhapc. 

And  under  harmlefs  feathers  felt  a  rape. 

If  I  fliould  yield,  what  reafon  could  I  ufe? 

By  what  miftake  the  loving  crime  excufe? 

Her  fault  was  in  her  powerful  lover  loft; 

But  of  what  Jupiter  have  I  to  boaft? 

Though  you  to  heroes  and  to  kings  fucceed. 

Our  famous  race  does  no  addition  need; 

And  great  alliances  but  ufelefs  prove 

To  one  that  comes  herfelf  from  mighty  Jove, 

Go  then,  and  boaft  in  fome  lefs  haughty  place 

Your  Phrygian  blood,  and  Priam's  ancient  race  ; 

W'Tiich  I  would  Ihew  I  valued,  if  I  durft; 

You  are  the  fifth  from  Jove,  but  I  the  firft. 

The  crown  of  Troy  is  powerful,  I  confefs; 

But  I  have  reafon  to  think  ours  no  lefs. 

Your  letter,  fill'd  with  promifes  of  all 

That  men  can  good,  and  women  pleafant  call. 

Gives  expe<fi:ation  fuch  an  ample  field. 

As  would  move  Goddefles  themfelves  to  yield. 

But  if  I  e'er  oftend  great  Juno's  laws, 

Yourfelf  (hall  be  the  dear,  the  only  caufe: 

Either  my  honour  111  to  death  maintain. 

Or  follow  you,  without  mean  thoughts  of  gain. 

Not  that  fo  fair  a  prefent  I  defpife; 

We  like  the  gift,  when  we  the  giver  prize. 
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But  'tis  your  love  moves  me,  which  made  you  take 

Such  pains,  and  run  fuch  hazards  for  my  fake. 

I  have  perceiv'd  (though  I  diffembled  too) 

A  thoufand  things  that  love  has  made  you  do. 

Your  eager  eyes  would  alraoft  dazzle  mine. 

In  which  (wild  man)  your  wanton  thoughts  would  fhinfr. 

Sometimes  you'd  figh,  fometimes  diforder'd  ftand. 

And  with  unufual  ardor  prefs  my  hand ; 

Contrive  juft  after  me  to  take  the  glafs. 

Nor  would  you  let  the  leaft  occafion  pafs : 

When  oft  I  fear'd  I  did  not  mind  alone. 

And  blufhing  fate  for  things  which  you  have  done  : 

Then  murmur'd  to  myfelf.   He'll  for  my  fake 

Do  any  thing;  I  hope  'twas  no  miftake. 

Oft  I  have  read  within  this  plealing  grove, 

Under  my  name,  thofe  charming  words,  I  Iove» 

I,  frowning,  feem'd  not  to  believe  your  flame; 

But  now,  alas,  am  come  to  write  the  fame. 

If  I  were  capable  to  do  amifs, 

I  could  not  but  be  fenfible  of  this. 

Por  oh!  your  face  has  fuch  peculiar  charms. 

That  who  can  hold  from  flying  to  your  arms  ? 

But  what  I  ne'er  can  have  without  offence. 

May  fome  blefl:  maid  poffefs  with  innocence, 

Pleafure  may  tempt,  but  virtue  more  (hould  move; 

O  learn  of  me  to  want  the  thing  you  love. 

What  you  defire  is  fought  by  all  mankind : 

As  you  have  eyes,  fo  others  are  not  blind. 

Like  you  they  fee,  like  you  my  charms  adore; 

They  wifh  not  lefs,  but  you  dare  venture  more. 
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Oh!  had  you  then  upon  our  coafts  been  brought. 

My  virgin-love  when  thoufand  rivals  fought. 

You  had  I  feen,  you  (hould  have  had  my  voice  ; 

Nor  could  my  hulband  juftly  blame  my  choice. 

For  both  our  hopes,  alas!  you  come  too  late; 

Another  now  is  mafter  of  my  fate. 

More  to  my  wifh  I  could  have  liv'd  with  you> 

And  yet  my  prefent  lot  can  undergo. 

Ceafe  to  folicit  a  weak  woman's  will. 

And  urge  not  her  you  love  to  fo  much  ill. 

But  let  me  live  contented  as  I  may. 

And  make  not  ray  unfpotted  fame  your  prey. 

Some  right  you  claim,  fince  naked  to  your  eyes 

Three  GoddefTes  difputed  beauty's  prize: 

One  ofFer'd  valour;  t' other  crowns;  but  fhe 

Obtained  her  caufe,  who  fmiling  promis'd  mc. 

But  firft  I  am  not  of  belief  fo  light. 

To  think  fuch  nymphs  would  fhew  you  fuch  a  fight:; 

Yet  granting  this,  the  other  part  is  feign'd ; 

A  bribe  fo  mean  your  fentence  had  not  gain'd. 

With  partial  eyes  I  fhould  myfelf  regard : 

To  think  that  Venus  made  me  her  reward : 

I  humbly  am  content  with  human  praife; 

A  Goddefs's  applaufe  would  envy  raife. 

But  be  it  as  you  fay;  for,  'tis  confeft. 

The  men,  who  flatter  higheft,  pleafe  us  beft. 

That  I  fufped  it,  ought  not  to  difpleafe ; 

For  miracles  are  not  believ'd  with  eafe. 

One  joy  I  have,  that  I  had  Venus'  voice; 

A  greater  yet,  that  you  confirm'd  her  choice; 

That 
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That  profFer'd  laurels,  promis'd  fovereignty, 
Juno  and  Pallas  you  contemn'd  for  me. 
Am  I  your  empire  then,  and  your  renown  ? 
What  heart  of  rock,  but  muft  by  this  be  won  ? 
And  yet  bear  witnefs,  O  you  Powers  above. 
How  rude  I  am  in  all  the  arts  of  love ! 
My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  write  to  men : 
This  is  th'  elTay  of  my  unpradlis'd  pen. 
Happy  thofe  nymphs,  whom  ufe  has  perfeft  made! 
I  think  all  crime,  and  tremble  at  a  fhade. 
Ev'n  while  I  write,  my  fearful  confcious  eyes 
Look  often  back,  mifdoubting  a  furprize. 
For  now  the  rumor  fpreads  among  the  croud. 
At  court  in  whifpers,  but  in  town  aloud; 
DiiTemble  you,  whate'er  you  hear  them  fay; 
To  leave  off  loving  were  your  better  way 5 
Yet  if  you  will  diffemble  it,  you  may. 
Love  fecretly :  the  abfence  of  my  lord 
More  freedom  gives,  but  does  not  all  afford : 
Long  is  his  journey,  long  will  be  his  ftay; 
Caird  by  affairs  of  confequence  away. 
To  go,  or  not,  when  unrefolv'd  he  flood, 
I  bid  him  make  what  fwift  return  he  could ; 
Then,  kiffing  me,  he  faid,  I  recommend 
All  to  thy  care,  but  mofl  my  Trojan  friend, 
I  fmird  at  what  he  innocently  faid. 
And  only  anfwer'd.  You  fhall  be  obey'd. 
Propitious  winds  have  born  him  far  from  hence. 
But  let  not  this  fecure  your  confidence. 

Abfeot 


} 
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Abfent  he  is,  yet  abfent  he  commands: 

You  know  the  proverb,  **  Princes  have  long  hands." 

My  fame's  my  burden ;  for  the  more  I'm  prais'd, 

A  jufter  ground  of  jealoufy  is  rais'd. 

Were  I  lefs  fair,  1  might  have  been  more  bleft : 

Great  beauty  through  great  danger  is  pofleft. 

To  leave  me  here  his  venture  was  not  hard, 

Becaufe  he  thought  my  virtue  was  my  guard. 

He  fear'd  my  face,  but  trufted  to  my  life. 

The  beauty  doubted,  but  belie v*d  the  wife» 

You  bid  me  ufe  th'  occafion  while  I  can. 

Put  in  our  hands  by  the  good  eafy  man. 

I  would,  and  yet  I  doubt  'twixt  love  and  fear; 

One  draws  me  from  you,  and  one  brings  me  near. 

Our  flames  are  mutual,  and  my  hufband's  gone; 

The  nights  are  long  ;  I  fear  to  lie  alone. 

One  houfe  contains  us,  and  weak  walls  divide. 

And  you're  too  preffing  to  be  long  deny'd. 

Let  me  not  live,  but  every  thing  confpires 

To  join  our  loves,  and  yet  my  fear  retires. 

You  court  with  words,  when  you  fhould  force  employ: 

A  rape  is  requifite  to  fhame-fac'd  joy. 

Indulgent  to  the  wrongs  which  we  receive. 

Our  fex  can  fuffer  what  we  dare  not  give. 

What  have  I  faid  ?  for  both  of  us  'twere  beft. 

Our  kindling  fire  if  each  of  us  fuppreft. 

The  faith  of  Grangers  is  too  prone  to  change. 

And,  like  themfelves,  their  wandering  pafTions  range, 

Hypfipile,  and  the  fond  Minonian  maid. 

Were  both  by  trufliug  of  their  guells  betray'd. 

How 
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How  can  I  doubt  that  other  men  deceive, 
WTien  you  yourfelf  did  fair  Oenone  leave? 
But  left  I  (hould  upbraid  your  treachery. 
You  make  a  merit  of  that  crime  to  me. 
Yet  grant  you  were  to  faithful  love  inclin'd. 
Your  weary  Trojans  wait  but  for  a  wind. 
Should  you  prevail;  while  I  affign  the  night. 
Your  fails  are  hoifted,  and  you  take  your  flight: 
Some  bawling  mariner  our  love  deftroys. 
And  breaks  afunder  our  unfinifh'd  joys. 
But  I  with  you  may  leave  the  Spartan  court. 
To  view  the  Trojan  wealth  and  Priam's  court: 
Shown  while  I  fee,  I  fhall  expofe  my  fame. 
And  fill  a  foreign  country  with  my  Ihame. 
In  Afia  what  reception  Ihall  I  find  ? 
And  what  difhonour  leave  in  Greece  behind? 
What  will  your  brothers,  Priam,  Hecuba, 
And  what  will  all  your  modeft  matrons  fay  ? 
Ev'n  you,  when  on  this  aftion  you  refled. 
My  future  condud^  juftly  may  fufped; 
And  whatever  ftrangcr  lands  upon  your  coaft. 
Conclude  me,  by  your  own  example,  loft. 
I  from  }-our  rage  a  ftrnmpet's  name  fhall  hear. 
While  you  forget  what  part  in  it  you  bear. 
You,  my  crime's  author,  will  my  crime  upbraid: 
T)eep  under  ground,  oh,  let  me  firft  be  laid! 
You  boaft  the  pomp  and  plenty  of  your  land. 
And  promife  all  Ihall  be  at  my  command: 
Your  Trojan  wealth,  believe  me,  I  defpife; 
My  own  poor  native  land  has  dearer  ties. 

Should 
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Should  I  be  injur'd  on  your  Phrygian  fhorc, 

"N^'hat  help  of  kindred  could  I  there  implore  ? 

Medea  was  by  Jafon's  flattery  won : 

I  may,  like  her,  believe,  and  be  undone. 

Plain  honeft  hearts,  like  mine,  fufpeft  no  cheaf. 

And  love  contributes  to  its  own  deceit. 

The  (hips,  about  whofe  fides  loud  tempefts  roar. 

With  gentle  winds  were  wafted  from  the  fhore. 

Your  teeming  mother  dream'd  a  flaming  brand. 

Sprung  from  her  womb,  confum'd  the  Trojan  land# 

To  fecond  this,  old  prophecies  confpire. 

That  Ilium  (hall  be  burnt  with  Grecian  fire. 

Both  give  me  fear;  nor  is  it  much  allay'd. 

That  Venus  is  oblig'd  our  loves  to  aid. 

For  they,  who  loft  their  caufe,  revenge  will  take; 

And  for  one  friend  two  enemies  you  make. 

Kor  can  I  doubt,  but,  fhould  I  follow  you. 

The  fword  would  foon  our  fatal  crime  purfue. 

A  wrong  fo  great  my  hufband's  rage  would  rouze. 

And  my  relations  would  his  caufe  efpoufe. 

You  boaft  your  ftrength  and  courage;  but,  alas! 

Your  words  receive  fmall  credit  from  your  face. 

Let  heroes  in  the  dufty  field  delight, 

Thofe  limbs  were  fafliion'd  for  another  fight. 

Bid  Heftor  fally  from  the  walls  of  Troy; 

A  fweeter  quarrel  ihould  your  arms  employ. 

Yet  fears  like  thefe  Ihould  not  my  mind  perplex. 

Were  I  as  wife  as  many  of  my  fex. 

But  time  and  you  may  bolder  thoughts  infpire; 

And  I  perhaps  may  yield  to  your  defire, 

Yo\i 
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You  lad  demand  a  private  conference; 
Thefe  are  your  words,  but  I  can  guefs  your  fenfc. 
Your  unripe  hopes  their  harveft  muft  attend: 
Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  time  may  be  your  friend. 
This  is  enough  to  let  you  underftand ; 
For  now  my  pen  has  tir*d  my  tender  hand : 
My  woman  knows  the  fee  ret  of  my  heart. 
And  may  hereafter  better  news  imparts 
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DIDO       TO       i^NEAS. 

E  P  I  S  T.    VII. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

JEneas^  the  fon  of  Venus  and  Anchifes,  havhig,  at  the 
deJlruBion  of  Troy,  fated  his  Gods,  his  father,  and 
fon  AfcanitiSy  from  the  fire,  put  to  fea  fjoith  tnventy 
fail  of  Jhips  ;  and,  halving  been  long  toji  <with  tern- 
fefisy  fwas  at  laft  cafi  upon  the  fhore  of  Libya,  ijohere 
queen  Dido  (flying  from  the  cruelty  of  Pygmalion  her 
brother,  ivho  had  killed  her  hufhand  Sicha-usJ  had 
lately  built  Carthage^  She  eyitertained  JEneas  and  his 
fleet  ivith  great  civility,  fell pajjlonately  in  lo-xe  ivith 
him,  and  in  the  end  defiied  him  noT  the  laft  fa^vours. 
But  Me7-cuty  admonifhing  JEneas  to  go  in  fearch  of 
Italy,  (a  kingdom  promifed  him  by  the  Gods  J  he  rea^ 
dily  prepared  to  obey  him.  Dido  foon  perceived  it, 
and  having  in  njaiji  tried  all  other  means  to  engage 
him  to  flay,  at  laft  in  defpair  ivrites  to  him  as  fol- 
loruos, 

O  O,  on  Maeander's  banks,  when  death  is  nigh, 
^■^  The  mournful  Avan  fings  her  own  elegy. 
Not  that  I  hope  (for,  oh,  that  hope  were  vain!) 
By  words  your  loft  affedion  to  regain ; 
But,  having  loft  whatever  was  worth  my  care. 
Why  fhould  I  fear  to  lofe  a  dying  prayer? 

VoL.XXI.  O  'Tis 
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*Tis  then  refolv'd  poor  Dido  muft  be  left. 

Of  life,  of  honour,  and  of  love  bereft ! 

While  you,  with  loofen'd  fails  and  vows,  prepare 

To  feek  a  land  that  flies  the  fearcher's  care. 

Kor  can  my  rifing  towers  your  flight  refl:rain. 

Nor  my  new  empire,  ofFer'd  you  in  vain. 

Built  Vv-alls  you  (hun,  unbuilt  you  feek;  that  land 

Is  yet  to  conquer;  but  you  this  command. 

Suppofe  you  landed  where  your  wifh  defign'd. 

Think  what  reception  foreigners  would  find. 

What  people  is  fo  void  of  common  fenfe. 

To  vote  fucceiTion  from  -a  native  prince  ? 

Yet  there  new  fceptres  and  new  loves  you  feek ; 

New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break* 

When  will  your  towers  the  height  of  Carthage  know? 

Or  when  your  eyes  difcern  fuch  crowds  below? 

If  fuch  a  town  and  fubje<fb  you  could  fee. 

Still  would  you  want  a  wife  who  lov'd  like  me. 

For,  oh,  I  bum,  like  fires  with  incenfe  bright: 

Not  holy  tapers  flame  with  purer  light : 

^neas  is  my  thoughts*  perpetual  theme; 

Their  daily  longing,  and  their  nightly  dream* 

Yet  he  's  ungrateful  and  obdurate  fl:ill: 

Fool  that  I  am  to  place  my  heart  fo  ill! 

Myfelf  I  cannot  to  myfelf  refi:ore; 

Still  I  complain,  and  fl:ill  I  love  him  more. 

Have  pity,  Cupid,  on  my  bleeding  heart. 

And  pierce  thy  brother's  with  an  equal  dart, 

I  rave:  nor  canfl:  thou  A^enus'  offspring  be, 

Xove's  mother  could  not  bear  a  fon  like  thee, 

Froitt 
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From  harden 'd  oak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womb. 
At  leaft  thou  art  from  forae  fierce  tigrefs  come; 
Or  on  rough  feas,  from  their  foundation  torn. 
Got  by  the  winds,  and  in  a  temped  bom : 
Like  tbat  which  now  thy  trembling  failors  fear; 
Like  that  whofe  rage  fliould  fUll  detain  thee  here. 
Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride! 
The  winds  and  waves  are  on  the  jufter  fide. 
To  winter  weather  and  a  ftormy  fea 
I  '11  owe,  what  rather  I  would  owe  to  thee 
Death  thou  deferv'ft  from  heaven's  avenging  laws; 
But  I  'ra  unwilling  to  become  the  caufe. 
To  (hun  my  love,  if  thou  wilt  feek  thy  fate. 
'Tis  a  dear  purchafe,  and  a  coftly  hate. 
Stay  but  a  little,  till  the  tempeft  ceafe. 
And  the  loud  winds  are  luU'd  into  a  peace. 
May  all  thy  rage,  like  theirs,  unconftant  prove! 
And  fo  it  will,  if  there  be  power  in  love, 
Know'ft  thou  not  yet  what  dangers  Ihips  fuftaln  ? 
So  often  v/reck'd,  how  darft  thou  tempt  the  main? 
Which  v.cre  it  fmooth,  were  every  wa\e  afleep. 
Ten  thoufand  forms  of  death  are  in  the  deep. 
In  that  abyfs  the  Gods  their  vengeance  ftore. 
For  broken  vows  of  thofe  who  falfely  fwore. 
There  winged  ftorms  on  fea-born  Venus  wait. 
To  vindicate  the  juftice  of  her  Hate. 
Thus  I  to  thee  the  means  of  fafety  fhow; 
And,  loft  myfelf,  would  ft  ill  preferve  my  foc» 
Falfe  as  thou  art,  I  not  thy  death  defign; 
O  rather  live,  to  be  the  caufe  of  mine! 

O  2  Should 
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Should  fome  avenging  florm  thy  veffel  tear, 
(But  heaven  forbid  my  words  fhould  omen  bear) 
Then  in  thy  face  thy  perjur'd  vows  would  fly; 
And  my  wrong'd  ghoft  be  prefent  to  thy  eye. 
With  threatening  looks  think  thou  behold  "ft  me  ftare, 
Gafping  my  mouth,  and  clotted  all  my  hair. 
Then,  Ihould  forkd  lightning  and  red  thunder  fall. 
What  could 'it  thou  fay,  but,  I  deferv'd  'em  all? 
Left  this  fliOuld  happen,  make  not  hafte  away; 
To  fhun  the  danger  will  be  worth  thy  ftay. 
Have  pity  on  thy  fon,  if  not  on  me : 
My  death  alone  is  guilt  enough  for  thee. 
What  has  his  youth,  what  have  thy  Gods  deferv'd. 
To  fmk  in  feas,  who  were  from  fires  preferv'd? 
But  neither  Gods  nor  parent  didft  thou  bear; 
Smooth  ftories  all  to  pleafe  a  woman's  ear, 
Falfe  as  the  tale  of  thy  romantic  life. 
Nor  yet  am  I  thy  firft-deluded  wife  : 
Left  to  purfuing  foes  Creiifa  ftay'd. 
By  thee,  bafe  man,  forfaken  and  betray'd. 
This,  when  thou  told 'ft  me,  ftruck  my  tender  he^t. 
That  fuch  requital  follow 'd  fuch  defert. 
Nor  doubt  I  but  the  Gods,  for  crimes  like  thefe. 
Seven  winters  kept  thee  wandering  on  the  feas. 
Thy  ftan^'d  companions,  caft  afhore,  I  fed, 
Thyfelf  admitted  to  my  crown  and  bed. 
To  harbour  ftrangers,  fuccour  the  diftreft. 
Was  kind  enough;  but,  oh,  too  kind  the  reftl 
Curft  be  the  cave  which  firft  my  ruin  brought, 
Where^  from  the  ftorm,  we  common  (helter  fought f 
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A  dreadful  howling  echo'd  round  the  place: 

The  mountain  nymphs,  thought  I,  my  nuptials  grace. 

I  thought  fo  then,  but  now  too  late  I  know 

The  furies  yellVl  my  funerals  from  below. 

0  chaftity  and  violated  fame, 

Exad  your  dues  to  my  dead  hufband's  name? 

By  death  redeem  my  reputation  loft. 

And  to  his  arms  reftore  my  guilty  ghoft. 

Clofe  by  my  palace,  in  a  gloomy  grove. 

Is  rais'd  a  chapel  to  my  murder'd  love; 

There,  wreath'd  with  boughs  and  wool,  his  ftatue  ftands. 

The  pious  monument  of  artful  hands. 

Lall  night,  methought,  he  call'd  me  from  the  dome. 

And  thrice,  with  hollow  voice,  cry'd.  Dido,  come. 

She  comes;  thy  wife  thy  lawful  fummons  hears; 

But  comes  more  flowly,  clogg'd  with  confcious  fears. 

Forgive  the  wrong  I  offered  to  thy  bed ; 

Strong  were  his  charms,  who  my  weak  faith  mifled. 

His  Goddefs  mother,  and  his  aged  fire 

Born  on  his  back,  did  to  my  fall  confpire. 

Oh!  fuch  he  was,  and  is,  that,  were  he  true. 

Without  a  blufli  I  might  his  love  purfue. 

But  cruel  ftars  my  birth-day  did  attend; 

And  as  my  fortune  open'd,  it  muft  end. 

My  plighted  lord  was  at  the  altar  flain, 

Whofe  wealth  was  made  ray  bloody  brother's  gain, 

Friendlefs,  and  follow'd  by  the  murderer's  hate. 

To  foreign  countries  I  remov'd  my  fate; 

And  here,  a  fuppliant,  from  the  natives  hands 

1  bought  the  ground  on  which  my  city  Hands, 

O  3  With 
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With  all  the  coaft  that  ft  retches  to  the  fea; 

Ev'n  to  the  friendly  port  that  (helter'd  thee : 

Then  rais'd  thefe  walls,  which  mount  into  the  air. 

At  once  my  neighbours  wonder,  and  their  fear. 

For  now  they  arm ;  and  round  me  leagues  are  made^ 

My  fcarce-eftablifh'd  empire  to  invade. 

To  man  my  new-built  walls  I  mufl  prepare. 

An  helplefs  woman,  and  unfkill'd  in  war. 

Yet  thoufand  rivals  to  my  love  pretend ; 

And  for  my  perfon  would  my  crown  defend  z 

Whofe  jarring  votes  in  one  complaint  agree. 

That  each  unjufily  is  difdain'd  for  thee. 

To  proud  Hyarbas  give  me  up  a  prey ; 

(For  that  muft  follow,  if  thou  goeft  away.) 

Or  to  my  hufhand's  murderer  leave  my  life. 

That  to  the  hufband  he  may  add  the  wife. 

Go  then,  fince  no  complaints  can  move  thy  mind  : 

Go,  perjur'd  man,  but  leave  thy  Gods  behind. 

Touch  not  thofe  Gods,  by  whom  thou  art  forfvvorn. 

Who  will  in  impious  hands  no  more  be  borne: 

Thy  facrilegious  worihip  they  difdain. 

And  rather  would  the  Grecian  fires  fuftain. 

Perhaps  my  greateft  Ihame  is  ftill  to  come. 

And  part  of  thee  lies  hid  within  my  womb. 

The  babe  unborn  muft  perifti  by  thy  hate. 

And  perifti  guiltlefs  in  his  mother's  fate. 

Some  God,  thou  fay'ft,  thy  voyage  does  command; 

Would  the  fame  God  had  barr'd  thee  from  my  land! 

The  fame,  I  doubt  not,  thy  departure  fteers. 

Who  kept  thee  out  at  fea  fo  many  years i 
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While  thy  long  labours  were  a  price  fo  great. 

As  thou  to  purchafe  Troy  would 'ft  not  repeat. 

But  Tyber  now  thou  feek'ft,  to  be  at  beft. 

When  there  arriv'd,  a  poor  precarious  gued* 

Yet  it  deludes  thy  feaich :  perhaps  it  will 

To  thy  old  age  He  undifcover'd  ftill, 

A  ready  crown  and  wealth  in  dower  I  bring. 

And,  without  conquering,  here  thou  art  a  king. 

Here  thou  to  Carthage  may'ft  transfer  thy  Troy : 

Here  young  Afcanius  may  his  arms  employ; 

And,  while  we  live  fecure  in  foft  repofe. 

Bring  many  laurels  home  from  conquer'd  foes^ 

By  Cupid's  arrows,  I  adjure  thee,  ftay; 

By  all  the  Gods,  companions  of  thy  way. 

So  may  thy  Trojans,  who  are  yet  alive. 

Live  ftill,  and  with  no  future  fortune  ftrive; 

So  may  thy  youthful  fon  old  age  attain. 

And  thy  dead  father's  bones  in  peace  remain ; 

As  thou  haft  pity  on  unhappy  me. 

Who  knew  no  crime,  but  too  much  love  of  thefa- 

I  am  not  bom  from  fierce  Achilles*  line. 

Nor  did  my  parents  againft  Troy  combine* 

To  be  thy  wife  if  I  unworthy  prove. 

By  fome  inferior  name  admit  my  love. 

To  be  fecur'd  of  ftill  pofTeffing  thee. 

What  would  I  do,  and  what  would  I  not  be! 

Our  Libyan  coafts  their  certain  feafons  know. 

When  free  from  tempefts  pafTengers  may  go : 

But  now  with  northern  blafts  the  billows  roar. 

And  drive  the  floating  fea-weed  to  the  Ihore, 

O  4  L^ave 
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Leave  to  my  care  the  time  to  fail  away; 

When  fafe,  I  will  not  fuiFer  thee  to  (lay. 

Thy  weary  men  would  be  with  eafe  content; 

Their  fails  are  tatter'd,  and  their  mafts  are  fpent* 

If  by  no  merit  I  thy  mind  can  move. 

What  thou  deny 'ft  my  merit,  give  my  love. 

Stay,  till  I  learn  my  lofs  to  undergo; 

And  give  me  time  to  ftruggle  with  my  woe. 

If  not,  know  this,  I  will  not  fuffer  long; 

My  life 's  too  loathfome,  and  my  love  too  ftrong. 

Death  holds  my  pen  and  diftates  what  I  fay. 

While  crofs  my  lap  the  Trojan  fword  I  lay. 

My  tears  flow  down;  the  Iharp  edge  cuts  their  flood,. 

And  drinks  my  forrows  that  muft  drink  my  blood. 

How  well  thy  gift  does  with  my  fate  agree! 

My  funeral  pomp  is  cheaply  made  by  thee. 

To  no  new  wounds  my  bofom  I  difplay : 

The  fword  but  enters  where  love  made  the  way. 

But  thou,  dear  fifter,  and  yet  dearer  friend^. 

Shalt  my  cold  afhes  to  their  urn  attend. 

Sichaeus*  wife  let  not  the  marble  boaft, 

I  loft  that  title,  when  my  fame  I  loft. 

This  fhort  infcription  only  let  it  bear : 

'*  Unhappy  Dido  lies  in  quiet  here. 

«*  The  caufe  of  death,  and  fword  by  which  flie  dy'd, 

y  ^neas  gave:  the  reft  her  arm  fupply'd," 
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riRST      BOOK 

O   F 

OVID'S     ART     OF     LOVE. 

IN  Cupid's  fchool  whoe'er  would  take  degree, 
Muft  leam  his  rudiments,  by  reading  me. 

Seamen  with  failing  arts  their  veflels  move; 
Art  guides  the  chariot :  art  inftrudls  to  love. 
Of  (hips  and  chariots  others  know  the  rule; 
Eut  I  am  mafter  in  Love's  mighty  fchool. 
Cupid  indeed  is  obftinate  and  wild, 
A  ftubbom  God;  but  yet  the  God's  a  child; 
Eafy  to  govern  in  his  tender  age. 
Like  fierce  Achilles  in  his  pupillage : 
That  hero,  born  for  conqueft,  trembling  ftood 
Before  the  Centaur,  and  receiv'd  the  rod. 
As  Chiron  moliify'd  his  cruel  mind 
With  art,  and  taught  his  warlike  hands  to  wind 
The  filver  ftringrs  of  his  melodious  Ivre; 
So  Love's  fair  Goddefs  does  my  foul  infpire. 
To  teach  her  fofter  arts ;  to  footh  the  mind. 
And  fmooth  the  ru^-^ed  breafls  of  human-kind. 

Yet  Cupid  and  Achilles  each  with  fcom 
And  rage  were  fiU'd  j  and  both  were  goddefs-bom. 

The 
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The  bull,  reclaim'd  and  yok'J,  the  burden  draws  j 
The  horfe  receives  the  bit  within  his  jaws; 
And  ftubborn  Love  fhall  bend  beneath  my  fway^ 
Though  ftruggling  oft  he  drives  to  difobey. 
He  fhakes  his  torch,  he  wounds  me  with  his  darts: 
But  vain  his  force,  and  vainer  are  his  arts. 
The  more  he  burns  my  foul,  or  wounds  my  fight. 
The  more  he  teaches  to  revenge  the  fpite. 

I  boaft  no  aid  the  Delphian  God  affords. 
Nor  aufpice  from  the  flight  of  chattering  birds; 
Nor  Clio  nor  her  fillers  have  I  feen; 
As  Heliod  faw  them  on  the  Ihady  green : 
Experience  makes  my  work;  a  truth  fo  try'd 
You  may  believe;  and  Venus  be  my  guide. 

Far  hence,  ye  veftals,  be,  who  bind  your  hair; 
And  wives,  who  gowns  below  your  ancles  wear. 
I  ling  the  brothels  loofe  and  unconfin'd, 
Th'  unpunifhable  pleafures  of  the  kind ; 
Which  all  alike,  for  love,  or  money,  find. 

You,  who  in  Cupid's  rolls  infcribe  your  name, 
Firft  feek  an  obje<fl  worthy  of  your  flame ; 
Then  flrive,  with  art,  your  lady's  mind  to  gain : 
And  laft,  provide  your  love  may  long  remain. 
On  thefe  three  precepts  all  my  work  Ihall  move : 
Thefe  are  the  rules  and  principles  of  love. 

Before  your  youth  with  marriage  is  opprefl. 
Make  choice  of  one  who  fuits  your  humour  beil;. 
And  fuch  a  damfel  drops  not  from  the  fky; 
She  mull  be  fought  for  with  a  curious  eye. 
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The  wary  angler,  in  the  \^  Inding  brook. 
Knows  what  the  fifh,  and  where  to  bait  his  hook. 
The  fowler  and  the  huntfman  know  by  name 
The  certain  haunts  and  harbour  of  their  game. 
So  muft  the  lover  beat  the  likelieft  grounds; 
Th'  affembly  where  his  quarr)'  mofl  abounds. 
Nor  Ihall  my  novice  wander  far  aftray; 
Thefe  rules  ihall  put  him  in  the  ready  way. 
Thou  fhalt  not  fail  around  the  continent. 
As  far  as  Perfeus  or  as  Paris  went : 
For  Rome  alone  affords  thee  fuch  a  (lore. 
As  all  the  v.orld  can  hardly  flievv-  thee  more. 
The  face  of  heaven  with  fewer  ftars  is  crown'd. 
Than  beauties  in  the  Roman  fphere  are  found. 

Whether  thy  love  is  bent  on  blooming  youth. 
On  dawning  fweetnefs  in  unartful  truth; 
Or  courts  the  juicy  joys  of  riper  growth; 
Here  mayfl  thou  find  thy  full  defires  in  both. 
Or  if  autumnal  beauties  pleafe  thy  fight 
(An  age  that  knows  to  give,  and  take  delight) ; 
Millions  of  matrons  of  the  graver  fort. 
In  common  prudence,  will  not  balk  the  fport. 

In  fummer  heats  thou  need'ft  but  only  go 
To  Pompey's  cool  and  fhady  portico ; 
Or  Concord's  fane;  or  that  proud  edifice, 
Whofe  turrets  near  the  baudy  fuburb  rife: 
Or  to  that  other  portico,  v^here  ftands 
The  cruel  father  urging  his  commands. 
And  fifty  daughters  wait  the  time  of  red. 
To  plunge  their  poniards  in  the  bridegrooms  brcait : 

Or 
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Or  Venus'  temple;  where,  on  annual  nights. 
They  mourn  Adonis  with  Aflyrian  rites. 
Nor  fhun  the  Jewifh  walk,  where  the  foul  drove. 
On  fabbaths,  reft  from  every  thing  but  love: 
Nor  Ifis'  temple;  for  that  facred  whore 
Makes  others,  what  to  Jove  fhe  was  before. 
And  if  the  hall  itfelf  be  not  bely'd, 
Ev'n  there  the  caufe  of  love  is  often  try'd; 
Near  it  at  leaft,  or  in  the  palace-yard. 
From  whence  the  noify  combatants  are  heard. 
The  crafty  coanfellors,  in  formal  gown. 
There  gain  another's  caufe,  but  lofe  their  own. 
There  eloquence  is  nonpluft  in  the  fuit ; 
And  lawyers,  who  had  words  at  will,  are  mute, 
Venus,  from  her  adjoining  temple,  fmiles. 
To  fee  them  caught  in  their  litigious  wiles. 
Grave  fenators  lead  home  the  youthful  dame. 
Returning  clients,  when  they  patrons  came. 
Bat,  above  all,  the  play-houfe  is  the  place; 
There's  choice  of  quarry  in  that  narrow  chace. 
There  take  thy  ftand,  and  fharply  looking  out. 
Soon  may'ft  thou  find  a  miftrefs  in  the  rout. 
For  length  of  time,  or  for  a  fmgle  bout. 
The  theatres  are  berries  for  the  fair : 
Like  ants  on  moh-hills  thither  they  repair; 
Like  bees  to  hives,  fo  numeroully  they  throng; 
It  may  be  faid,  they  to  that  place  belong. 
Thither  they  fwarm,  who  have  the  public  voice: 
There  choofe,  if  plenty  not  dillrads  thy  choice: 
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To  fee,  and  to  be  feen,  in  heaps  they  run; 
Some  to  undo,  and  forae  to  be  undone. 

From  Romulus  the  rife  of  plays  began. 
To  his  new  fubjefts  a  commodious  man ; 
Who,  his  unmarried  foldiers  to  fupply. 
Took  care  the  commonwealth  fhould  multiply  : 
Providing  Sabine  women  for  his  braves. 
Like  a  true  king,  to  get  a  race  of  fiaves. 
His  play-houfe  not  of  Parian  marble  made. 
Nor  was  it  fpread  with  purple  fails  for  fhade. 
The  ftage  with  rafhes  or  with  leaves  they  flrew'd  : 
Ko  fcenes  in  profped,  no  machining  God. 
On  rows  of  homely  turf  they  fat  to  fee, 
Crown'd  with  the  wreaths  of  every  common  tree« 
There,  while  they  fat  in  ruflic  majefty. 
Each  lover  had  his  miflrefs  in  his  eye; 
And  whom  he  faw  moll  fuiting  to  his  mind. 
For  joys  of  matrimonial  rape  defign'd. 
Scarce  could  they  wait  the  plaudit  in  their  hafte; 
But,  ere  the  dances  and  the  fong  were  paft. 
The  monarch  gave  the  fignal  from  his  throne; 
And,  rifmg,  bade  his  merry  men  fall  on. 
The  martial  crew,  like  foldiers  ready  preft, 
Juft  at  the  word  (the  word  too  was.  The  Beft) 
With  jo^'ful  cries  each  other  animate; 
Some  choofe,  and  fome  at  hazard  feize  their  mate. 
As  doves  from  eagles,  or  from  wolves  the  lambs. 
So  from  their  lawlefs  lovers  fly  the  dames. 
Their  fear  was  one,  but  not  one  face  of  fear; 
Some  rend  the  lovely  treffes  of  their  hair; 
*)ome  fnriek,  and  foine  are  ftruck  with  dumb  defpalr. 
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Her  abfent  mother  one  invokes  in  vain; 

One  ftands  amaz'd,  not  daring  to  complain ; 

The  nimbler  truft  their  feet,  the  flow  remain. 

But  nought  availing,  all  are  captives  led. 

Trembling  and  blulhing,  to  the  genial  bed. 

She  who  too  long  refifted,  or  deny'd. 

The  lully  lover  made  by  force  a  bride; 

And  with  fuperior  ftrength,  compell'd  her  to  his  fide. 

Then  footh'd  her  thus : — My  foul's  far  better  part, 

Ceafe  weeping,  nor  afflicT:  thy  tender  heart : 

For  what  thy  father  to  thy  mother  was. 

That  faith  to  thee,  that  folemn  vow  I  pafs. 

Thus  Romulus  became  fo  popular; 
This  was  the  way  to  thrive  in  peace  and  war; 
To  pay  his  army,  and  frefh  whores  to  bring: 
Who  would  not  fight  for  fuch  a  gracious  king  ? 

Thus  love  in  theatres  did  firll  improve; 
And  theatres  are  ftill  the  fcenes  of  love : 
l^or  fliun  the  chariot's  and  the  courfer's  race; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
No  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand; 
Nor  nods,  nor  figns,  which  lovers  underftand. 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  feat  provide; 
Clofe  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  fide  by  fide, 
Pleas'd  or  unpleas'd,  no  mattery  crouding  fit: 
For  fo  the  laws  of  public  fliows  permit. 
Then  find  occafion  to  begin  difcourfe; 
Enquire,  whofe  chariot  this,  and  whofe  that  horfe? 
To  whatfoever  fide  ftie  is  inclin'd. 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  hex  mind; 
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Like  what  flie  likes;  from  thence  your  court  begin; 
And  whom  (he  favours,  wifli  that  he  may  win. 
But  when  the  ftatues  of  the  Deities, 
In  chariots  roird,  appear  before  the  prize; 
WTien  Venus  comes,  with  deep  devotion  rife. 
If  duft  be  on  her  lap,  or  grains  of  fand, 
Brufli  both  away  with  your  officious  hand. 
If  none  be  there,  yet  brufh  that  nothing  thence; 
And  ftill  to  touch  her  lap  ma!:e  fome  pretence. 
Touch  any  thing  of  hers ;  and  if  her  train 
Sweep  on  the  ground,  let  it  not  fweep  in  vain; 
But  gently  take  it  up,  and  wipe  it  clean ; 
And  while  you  wipe  it,  with  obferving  eyes. 
Who  knows  but  you  may  fee  her  naked  thighs! 
Obferve,  who  fits  behind  her;  and  beware. 
Left  his  incroaching  knee  fhould  prefs  the  fair. 
Light  fervice  takes  light  minds :  for  fome  can  tell 
Of  favours  won,  by  laying  cufhions  well : 
By  fanning  faces  fome  their  fortune  meet; 
And  fome  by  laying  footftools  for  their  feet. 
Thefe  overtures  of  love  the  Circus  gives; 
Nor  at  the  fword-play  lefs  the  lover  thrives: 
For  there  the  fon  of  Venus  fights  his  prize ; 
And  deepeft  wounds  are  oft  receiv'd  from  eyes. 
One,  while  the  crowd  their  acclamations  make. 
Or  while  he  bets,  and  puts  his  ring  to  fl:al-:e. 
Is  ftruck  from  far,  and  feels  the  flying  dart  j 
And  of  the  fpedlacle  is  made  a  part. 

Caefar  would  reprefent  a  naval  fight. 
For  his  own  honour,  and  for  Rome's  delight. 
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From  either  fea  the  youths  and  maidens  come ; 
And  all,  the  world  was  then  contain'd  in  Rome. 
In  this  vaft  concourfe,  in  this  choice  of  game. 
What  Roman  heart  but  felt  a  foreign  flame  ? 
Once  more  our  prince  prepares  to  make  us  glad 
And  the  remaining  eaft  to  Rome  will  add. 
Rejoice,  ye  Roman  foldiers,  in  your  urns; 
Your  enfigns  from  the  Parthians  Ihall  return; 
And  the  ilain  CraiTi  fnall  no  longer  mourn. 
A  youth  is  fent  thofe  trophies  to  demand ; 
And  bears  his  father's  thunder  in  his  hand : 
Doubt  not  th'  imperial  boy  in  wars  unfeen ; 
In  childhood  all  of  Csefar's  race  are  men. 
Celeftial  feeds  fhoot  out  before  their  day. 
Prevent  their  years,  and  brook  no  dull  delay. 
Thus  infant  Hercules  the  fnakes  did  prefs. 
And  in  his  cradle  did  his  fire  confefs. 
Bacchus,  a  boy,  yet  like  a  hero  fought. 
And  early  fp^oils  from  conquer'd  India  brought. 
Thus  you  your  father's  troops  ihall  lead  to  fight. 
And  thus  (hall  vanquifh  in  your  father's  right, 
Thefe  rudim.ents  to  you  your  lineage  owe; 
Born  to  increafe  your  titles,  as  you  grow. 
Brethren  you  had,  revenge  your  brethren  flain; 
You  have  a  father,  and  his  rights  maintain. 
Arm'd  by  your  country's  parent  and  your  own. 
Redeem  your  country,  and  reftore  his  throne. 
Your  enemies  affert  an  impious  caufe ; 
You  fight  both  for  divine  and  human  laws. 

Alfead 
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Already  in  their  caufe  they  are  o'ercome: 

Subjed  them  too,  by  force  of  arms,  to  Rome. 

Great  father  Mars  with  greater  Csfar  join. 

To  give  a  profperous  omen  to  your  line; 

One  of  you  is,  and  one  (hall  be  divine. 

I  prophefy  you  fhall,  you  fnall  o'ercome : 

My  verfe  Ihall  bring  you  back  in  triumph  home* 

Speak  in  my  verfe,  exhort  to  loud  alarms : 

O  were  my  numbers  equal  to  your  arms! 

Then  would  I  fmg  the  Parthians  overthrow; 

Their  {hot  averfe  fent  from  a  flying  bow : 

The  Parthians,  who  already  flying  fight. 

Already  give  an  omen  of  their  flight, 

O  when  will  come  the  day,  by  heaven  defign'd. 

When  thou,  the  beft  and  faireil  of  mankind. 

Drawn  by  white  horfes  fhalt  in  triumph  ride. 

With  conquered  flaves  attending  on  thy  fide; 

Slaves,  that  no  longer  can  be  fafe  in  flight; 

O  glorious  objedl,  O  furprifing  fight, 

O  day  of  public  joy;  too  good  to  end  in  night! 

On  fuch  a  day,  if  thou,  and,  next  to  thee. 

Some  beauty  fits,  the  fpe»flacle  to  fee  : 

If  (he  enquire  the  names  of  conquer'd  kings. 

Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  fprings, 

Anfwer  to  all  thou  know'fi:;  and,  if  need  be. 

Of  things  unknown  feem  to  fpeak  knowingly : 

This  is  Euphrates,  crown "d  with  reeds;  and  there 

FIov.-s  the  fwift  Tio-ris  with  his  fea-Q;reen  hair. 

Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  before; 

Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Cafpian  Ihore; 
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Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian  youth; 
Talk  probably ;  no  matter  for  the  truth. 

In  feafts,  as  at  our  fhows,  new  means  abound; 
More  pleafure  there,  than  that  of  wine,  is  found. 
The  Paphian  Goddefs  there  her  ambufh  la}'s ; 
And  Love  betwixt  the  horns  of  Bacchus  plays; 
3>fires  increafe  at  every  fwelling  draught; 
Brife  vapours  add  new  vigour  to  the  thought. 
There  Cupid's  purple  wings  no  flight  afford ; 
But,  wet  with  wine,  he  flutters  on  the  board. 
He  iliakes  his  pinions,  but  he  cannot  move; 
Fix'd  he  remains,  and  turns  a  maudlin  Love. 
Wine  warms  the  blood,  and  makes  the  fpirits  flow; 
Care  flies,  and  wrinkles  from  the  forehead  go : 
Exalts  the  poor,  invigorates  the  weak; 
Gives  mirth  and  laughter,  and  a  rofy  cheek. 
Bold  truths  it  fpeaks;  and  fpoken,  dares  maintain; 
And  brings  our  old  flmplicity  again. 
Love  fparkles  in  the  cup,  and  fills  it  higher : 
Wine  feeds  the  flames,  and  fuel  adds  to  fire. 
But  choofe  no  mifirefs  in  thy  drunken  fit ; 
Wine  gilds  too  much  their  beauties  and  their  wit. 
Nor  trufl:  thy  judgment  when  the  tapers  dance; 
But  fober,  and  by  day,  thy  fuit  advance. 
By  day-light  Paris  judg'd  the  beauteous  three; 
And  for  the  faireft  did  the  prize  decree. 
Night  is  a  cheat,  and  all  deformities 
Are  hid  or  lefl^en'd  in  her  dark  difguife. 
The  fun's  fair  light  each  error  will  confefs. 
In  face,  in  fhape,  in  jewels,  and  in  drefs* 

Why 
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WTiy  name  I  every  place  where  youths  abound  ? 
'Tis  lofs  of  time,  and  a  too  fruitful  ground. 
The  Baian  baths,  where  (hips  at  anchor  ride. 
And  wholfome  ftreams  from  fulphur  fountains  glide; 
Where  wounded  youths  are  by  experience  taught. 
The  waters  are  lefs  healthful  than  they  thought. 
Or  Dian's  fane,  which  near  the  fuburb  lies. 
Where  priefts,  for  their  promotion,  fight  a  prize. 
That  maiden  Goddefs  is  Love's  mortal  foe. 
And  much  from  her  his  fubjefts  undergo. 

Thus  far  the  fportful  Mufe  with  m\Ttle  bound. 
Has  fung  where  lovely  lafTes  may  be  found. 
Now  let  me  fmg,  how  fhe  who  wounds  your  mind. 
With  art,  may  be  to  cure  your  wounds  inclin'd. 
Young  nobles,  to  my  laws  attention  lend : 
And  all  you  vulgar  of  my  fchool  attend. 

Firft  then  belie\-e,  all  women  may  be  won; 
Attempt  with  confidence,  the  work  is  done. 
The  grafshopper  fhall  firfl  forbear  to  fmg 
In  fummer  feafon,  or  the  birds  in  fpring; 
Than  women  can  refifl:  your  flattering  fkill : 
Ev'n  (he  will  yield,  who  fxears  {he  never  will. 
To  fecret  pleafure  both  the  fexes  move; 
But  women  mofl:,  who  moft  difTemble  love. 
-Twere  beft  for  us,  if  they  would  firft  declare, 
A\ow  their  paflion,  and  fubmit  to  prayer. 
The  cow,  by  lowing,  tells  the  bull  her  flam.e  : 
The  neighing  mare  invites  her  ftallion  to  the  game. 
Man  is  more  temperate  in  his  lud  than  they. 
And,  more  thwin  v.^omen,  can  his  pafiion  {\yj.y, 
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Biblls,  we  know,  did  firft  her  love  declare. 
And  had  recourfe  to  death  in  her  defpair. 
Her  brother  (he,  her  father  Myrrha  fought. 
And  lov'd,  but  lov'd  not  as  a  daughter  ought. 
Now  from  a  tree  fiie  ftills  her  odorous  tears. 
Which  yet  the  name  of  her  who  fhed  them  bears. 

In  Ida's  fhady  vale  a  bull  appear'd, 
"White  as  the  fnow,  the  faireft  of  the  herd ; 
A  beauty-fpot  of  black  there  only  rofe. 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  ample  brows : 
The  love  and  wifli  of  all  the  Cretan  cows. 
The  queen  beheld  him  as  his  head  he  rear'dj 
And  envy'd  every  leap  he  gave  the  herd, 
A  fecret  fire  Ihe  nourifli'd  in  her  breail. 
And  hated  every  heifer  he  catefs'd. 
A  ftory  known,  and  known  for  true,  I  tell; 
Nor  Crete,  though  lying,  can  the  truth  conceal. 
She  cut  him  grafs  (fo  much  can  Love  command]  j 
She  ftrok'd,  Ihe  fed  him  with  her  royal  hand : 
Was  pleas'd  in  paftures  v/ith  the  herd  to  roam; 
And  Minos  by  the  bull  was  overcome. 

Ceafe,  queen,  with  gems  t'  adorn  thy  beauteous  brows  j. 
The  monarch  of  thy  heart  no  jewel  knows. 
Nor  in  thy  glafs  compofe  thy  looks  and  eyes : 
Secure  from  all  thy  charms  thy  lover  lies : 
Yet  trufl:  thy  mirror,  when  it  tells  thee  true; 
Thou  art  no  heifer  to  allure  his  view. 
Soon  wouldft  thou  quit  thy  royal  diadem 
To  thy  fair  rivals,  to  be  hom'd  like  them. 

If 
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If  Minos  pleafe,  no  lover  feek  to  find; 
If  not,  at  leaft  feek  one  of  human  kind. 

The  wretched  queen  the  Cretan  court  forfakes; 
In  woods  and  wilds  her  habitation  makes: 
She  curfes  every  beauteous  cow  fhe  fees ; 
Ah,  why  doft  thou  my  lord  and  mailer  pleafe! 
And  think'ft,  ungrateful  creature  as  thou  art. 
With  friiking  aukwardly,  to  gain  his  heart! 
She  faid,  and  ftraight  commands,  with  frowning  look. 
To  put  her,  undeferving,  to  the  yoke; 
Or  feigns  fome  holy  rites  of  facrifice. 
And  fees  her  rival's  death  with  joyful  eyes: 
Then,  when  the  bloody  prieft  has  done  his  part. 
Pleas 'd  in  her  hand  Ihe  holds  the  beating  heart; 
Nor  from  a  fcomful  taunt  can  fcarce  refrain ; 
Go,  fool,  and  flrive  to  pleafe  my  love  again. 

Now  fhe  would  be  Europa,  lo  now 
(One  bore  a  bull,  and  one  was  made  a  cow). 
Yet  fhe  at  laft  her  brutal  blifs  obtain'd. 
And  in  a  wooden  cow  the  bull  fuftain'd; 
Fill'd  with  his  feed,  accomplilh'd  her  defire; 
Till  by  his  form  the  fon  betray 'd  the  fire. 

If  Atreus'  wife  to  incefl:  had  not  run, 
(But,  ah,  how  hard  it  is  to.  love  but  one!) 
His  courfers  Phoebus  had  not  driven  away. 
To  fhun  that  fight,  and  interrupt  the  day. 
Thy  daughter,  Nifus,  puUd  thy  purple  hair. 
And  barking  fea-dogs  yet  her  bowels  tear. 
At  fea  and  land  Atrides  fav'd  his  life. 
Yet  fell  a  prey  to  his  adulterous  wife, 
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Who  knows  not  what  revenge  Medea  foughf. 
When  the  flain  offspring  bore  the  father's  fault  ? 
Thus  Phoenix  did  a  woman's  love  bewail; 
And  thus  Hippolytus  by  Phaedra  fell. 
Thefe  crimes  revengeful  m.atrons  did  commit : 
Hotter  their  lull,  and  fharper  is  their  wit. 
Doubt  not  from  them  an  eafy  vi(5lor}^  : 
Scarce  of  a  thoufand  dames  will  one  deny. 
An  women  are  content  that  men  fhould  woo : 
She  who  complains,  and  fhe  who  will  not  do. 
Reft  then  fecure,  whate'er  thy  luck  may  prove. 
Not  to  be  hated  for  declaring  love. 
And  yet  how  canft  thou  mifs,  fmce  womankind 
Is  frail- and  vain,  and  ftill  to  change  inclin'd? 
Old  hufbands  and  ftale  galants  they  defpife; 
And  more  another's,  than  their  own,  they  prize. 
A  larger  crop  adorns  our  neighbour's  field; 
More  milk  his  kine  from  fwelling  udders  yield. 

Firft  gain  the  maid:  by  her  thou  fhalt  be  furc 
A  free  accefs  and  eafy  to  procure : 
Wlio  knows  what  to  her  office  does  belong. 
Is  in  the  fecret,  and  can  hold  her  tongue. 
Bribe  her  with  gifts,  with  promifes,  and  prayers  :- 
For  her  good  word  goes  far  in  love  affairs. 
The  time  and  fit  occafion  leave  to  her. 
When  Ihe  moft  aptly  can  thy  fuit  prefer. 
The  time  for  maids  to  fire  their  lady's  blood. 
Is,  when  they  find  her  in  a  merry  mood; 
When  all  things  at  her  wilh  and  pleafure  move  ; 
Her  heart  is  open  then,  and  free  to  love. 

The* 
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Then  mirth  and  wantonnefb  to  luft  betray. 
And  finooth  the  paflage  to  the  lover's  way, 
Troy  flood  the  fiege,  when  fill'd  with  anxious  care: 
One  merry  fit  concluded  all  the  war. 

If  fome  fair  rival  vex  her  jealous  mind. 
Offer  thy  fervlce  to  revenge  in  kind. 
Inftrud  the  damfel  while  Ihe  combs  her  hair. 
To  raife  the  choler  of  that  injur'd  fair; 
And,  fighing,  make  her  miftrefs  underftand. 
She  has  the  means  of  veno-eance  in  her  hand : 
Then,  naming  thee,  thy  humble  fuit  prefer; 
And  fwear  thou  languifheft  and  dy'ft  for  her* 
Then  let  her  lofe  no  time,  but  pufh  at  all: 
For  women  foon  are  rais'd,  and  foon  they  falL 
Give  their  firft  fury  leifure  to  relent. 
They  melt  like  ice,  and  fuddenly  repent, 

T'  enjoy  the  maid,  will  that  thy  fuit  advance! 
'Tis  a  hard  queftion,  and  a  doubtful  chance. 
One  maid,  corrupted,  bauds  the  better  for't; 
Another  for  herfelf  would  keep  the  fport. 
Thy  bufinefs  may  be  further'd  or  delay 'd : 
But  by  my  counfel,  let  alone  the  maid : 
Ev'n  though  fhe  fliould  confent  to  do  the  feat; 
The  profit 's  little,  and  the  danger  great. 
I  will  not  lead  thee  through  a  rugged  road ; 
But  where  the  way  lies  open,  fafe,  and  broad. 
Yet,  if  thou  find  "ft  her  very  much  thy  friend. 
And  her  good  face  her  diligence  commend : 
Let  the  fair  miftrefs  have  thy  firft  embrace. 
And  let  the  maid  come  after  in  her  place, 
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But  this  I  will  advife,  and  mark  my  words ; 
For  'tis  the  beft  advice  my  Ikill  affords : 
If  needs  thou  with  the  damfel  wilt  begin. 
Before  th'  attempt  is  made,  make  fure  to  win : 
For  then  the  fecret  better  will  be  kept; 
And  fhe  can  tell  no  tales  when  once  fhe  's  dipt, 
'Tis  for  the  fowler's  intereft  to  beware. 
The  bird  intangled  (hould  not  'fcape  the  fnare. 
The  filh,  once  prick'd,  avoids  the  bearded  hook. 
And  fpoils  the  fport  of  all  the  neighbouring  brook 
But,  if  the  wench  be  thine,  Ihe  makes  thy  way. 
And,  for  thy  fake,  her  miftrefs  will  betray; 
Tell  all  Ihe  knows,  and  all  fhe  hears  her  fay. 
Keep  well  the  counfel  of  thy  faithful  fpy : 
So  fhalt  thou  learn  whene'er  fhe  treads  awry. 

All  things  the  flations  of  their  feafons  keep; 
And  certain  times  there  are  to  few  and  reap. 
Ploughmen  and  failors  for  the  feafon  flay. 
One  to  plough  land,  and  one  to  plough  the  fea : 
So  fhould  the  lover  wait  the  lucky  day. 
Then  flop  thy  fuit,  it  hurts  not  thy  defign : 
But  think,  another  hour  fhe  may  be  thine. 
And  when  fhe  celebrates  her  birth  at  home. 
Or  when  fhe  views  the  public  fhows  of  Rome, 
Know,  all  thy  vifits  then  are  troublefome. 
Defer  thy  work,  and  put  not  then  to  fea. 
For  that 's  a  boding  and  a  flormy  day. 
Elfe  take  thy  time,  and,  when  thou  canfl,  begin: 
To  break  a  Jewifh  fabbath,  think  no  fm ; 

Nor 
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Nor  ev'n  on  fuperftitious  days  abftain; 

Not  when  the  Romans  were  at  Allia  flaln, 

111  omens  in  her  frowns  are  underftood ; 

When  (he  's  in  humour,  every  day  is  good. 

But  than  her  birth-day  feldom  comes  a  worfe; 

When  bribes  and  prefents  muft  be  fent  of  courfe ; 

And  that 's  a  bloody  day,  that  cofts  thy  purfe. 

Be  ftanch;  yet  parfimony  will  be  vain: 

The  craving  fex  will  ftill  the  lo^•er  drain. 

Ko  Ikill  can  fhift  them  off,  nor  art  remove; 

They  will  be  begging,  when  they  know  we  love. 

The  merchant  comes  upon  th'  appointed  day, 

^^'ho  ihall  before  thy  face  his  wares  difplay. 

To  choofe  for  her  Ihe  craves  thy  kind  advice; 

Then  begs  again,  to  bargain  for  the  price: 

But  when  fhe  has  her  purchafe  in  her  eye. 

She  hugs  thee  clofe,  and  kifles  thee  to  buy. 

'Tis  what  I  want,  and  'tis  a  pen'orth  too; 

In  many  years  I  will  not  trouble  you. 

If  you  complain  you  have  no  ready  coin; 

Ko  matter,  'tis  but  writing  of  a  line, 

A  little  bill,  not  to  be  paid  at  fight; 

Now  curfe  the  time  when  thou  wert  taught  to  write. 

She  keeps  her  birth-day  ;  you  muft  fend  the  chear; 

And  fhe  "11  be  born  a  hundred  times  a  year. 

With  daily  lies  Ihe  dribs  thee  into  coft; 

That  ear-ring  dropt  a  ftone,  that  ring  is  loft. 

They  often  borrow  what  they  never  pay ; 

Whate  er  you  lend  her,  think  it  thrown  away. 
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Had  I  ten  mouths  and  tongues  to  tell  each  art. 
All  would  be  wearied  ere  I  told  a  part. 

By  letters,  not  by  words,  thy  love  begin; 
And  ford  the  dangerous  paffage  with  thy  pen. 
If  to  her  heart  thou  aim'ft  to  find  the  way. 
Extremely  flatter,  and  extremely  pray. 
Priam  by  prayers  did  Hedor's  body  gain; 
Nor  is  an  angry  God  invok'd  in  vain. 
With  promis'd  gifts  her  eafy  mind  bewitch; 
For  ev'n  the  poor  in  promife  may  be  rich. 
Vain  hopes  awhile  her  appetite  will  ftay; 
'Tis  a  deceitful,  but  commodious  way. 
Who  gives  is  mad ;  but  make  her  ftill  believe 
'Twill  come,  and  that 's  the  cheapeft  v/ay  to  give, 
Ev'n  barren  lands  fair  promifes  afford ; 
But  the  lean  harvefl  cheats  the  flarving  lord. 
Buy  not  thy  fii-fl  enjoyment,  lefl  it  prove 
Of  bad  example  to  thy  future  love : 
But  get  it  gratis ;  and  fhe  '11  gi\  e  thee  more. 
For  fear  of  lofmg  what  fhe  ga\e  before. 
The  lofing  gamefier  Ihakes  the  box  in  vain. 
And  bleeds,  and  lofes  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 

Write  then,  and  in  thy  letter,  as  I  faid. 
Let  her  with  mighty  promifes  be  fed. 
Cydippe  by  a  letter  was  betray  "d. 
Writ  on  an  apple  to  th'  unwary  maid. 
She  read  herfelf  into  a  marriage- vow 
(And  every  cheat  in  love  the  Gods  allow). 
Learn  eloquence,  ye  noble  youth  of  Rome; 
It  will  not  only  at  the  bar  overcome ; 

Sweet 
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Sweet  words  the  people  and  the  fenate  move ; 

But  the  chief  end  of  eloquence  is  love. 

But  in  thy  letter  hide  thy  moving  arts; 

Affeft  not  to  be  thought  a  man  of  parts. 

None  but  vain  fools  to  fimple  women  preach: 

A  learned  letter  oft  has  made  a  breach. 

In  a  familiar  ftile  your  thoughts  convey. 

And  write  fuch  things  as  prefent  you  would  fay; 

Such  words  as  from  the  heart  may  feem  to  move: 

'Tis  wit  enough,  to  make  her  think  you  love. 

If  feal'd  fhe  fends  it  back,  and  will  not  read. 

Yet  hope,  in  time,  the  bufmefs  may  fucceed. 

In  time  the  fteer  will  to  the  yoke  fubmit; 

In  time  the  refliff  horfe  will  bear  the  bit. 

Ev"n  the  hard  plough-fhare  ufe  will  wear  away; 

And  ftubbom  fleel  in  length  of  time  decay. 

Water  is  foft,  and  marble  hard ;  and  yet 

We  fee  foft  water  through  hard  marble  eat. 

Though  late,  yet  Troy  at  length  in  flames  expir'd; 

And  ten  years  more  Penelope  had  tir'd. 

Perhaps  thy  lines  unanfwer'd  Iheretain'd; 

Ko  matter;  there  's  a  point  already  gain'd: 

For  fhe,  who  reads,  in  time  will  anfwer  too; 

Things  muft  be  left  by  juft  degrees  to  grow. 

Perhaps  fhe  writes,  but  anfwers  with  difdain. 

And  fharply  bids  you  not  to  write  again : 

What  fhe  requires,  fhe  fears  you  fhould  accord; 

The  jilt  would  not  be  taken  at  her  word. 

Meantime,  if  (he  be  carried  in  her  chair, 
Approach,  but  do  not  feera  to  know  flie  's  there. 

Speak 
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Speak  foftly  to  delude  the  ftanders-by; 

Or,  if  aloud,  then  {peak  ambiguoufly. 

If  fauntering  in  the  portico  fhe  walk. 

Move  flowly  too ;  for  that  *s  a  time  for  talk : 

And  fometimes  follow,  fometimes  be  her  guide : 

But,  when  the  crowd  permits,  go  fide  by  fide. 

Nor  in  the  play-houfe  let  her  fit  alone: 

For  fhe 's  the  play-houfe  and  the  play  in  one. 

There  thou  may 'ft  ogle,  or  by  figns  advance 

Thy  fuit,  and  feem  to  touch  her  hand  by  chance. 

Admire  the  dancer  who  her  liking  gains. 

And  pity  in  the  play  the  lover's  pains ; 

For  her  fweet  fake  the  lofs  of  time  defplfe; 

Sit  while  Ihe  fits,  and  when  fhe  rifes  rife. 

But  drefs  not  like  a  fop,  nor  curl  your  hair. 

Nor  with  a  pumice  make  your  body  bare. 

Leave  thofe  effeminate  and  ufelefs  toys 

To  eunuchs,  who  can  give  no  folid  joys. 

Negleft  becomes  a  man:  this  Thefeus  found: 

Uncurl'd,  uncombed,  the  nymph  his  wifhes  crowa'd. 

The  rough  Hippolytus  was  Phaedra's  care ; 

And  Venus  thought  the  rude  Adonis  fair. 

Be  not  too  finical;  but  yet  be  clean: 

And  wear  well-fafhion'd  cloaths,  like  other  men» 

Let  not  your  teeth  be  yellow,  or  be  foul ; 

Nor  in  wide  Ihoes  your  feet  too  loofely  roll. 

Of  a  black  muzzle,  and  long  beard,  beware; 

And  let  a  fkilful  barber  cut  your  hair. 

Your  nails  be  pick'd  from  filth,  and  even  par'd ; 

Nor  let  your  nally  nollrils  bud  with  beard. 

Cure 
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Cure  your  unfavory  breath,  gargle  your  throat; 
And  free  your  armpits  from  the  ram  and  goat, 
Drefs  not,  in  fhort,  too  little  or  too  much; 
And  be  not  wholly  French,  not  wholly  Dutch, 

Now  Bacchus  calls  me  to  his  jolly  rites : 
Who  would  not  follow,  when  a  God  invites? 
He  helps  the  poet,  and  his  pen  infpires. 
Kind  and  indulgent  to  his  former  fires. 

Fair  Ariadne  wander'd  on  the  (hore, 
Forfaken  now ;  and  Thefeus  Iov*d  no  more : 
Loofe  was  her  gown,  difhevel'd  was  her  hair; 
Her  bofom  naked,  and  her  feet  were  bare: 
Exclaiming,  on  the  water's  brink  flie  flood ; 
Her  briny  tears  augment  the  briny  flood. 
She  fhriek'd,  and  wept,  and  both  became  her  face : 
No  poflure  could  that  heavenly  form  difgrace. 
She  beat  her  breafl :  The  traitor 's  gone,  faid  fhe; 
What  fhall  become  of  poor  forfaken  me  ? 
What  fhall  become — fhe  had  not  time  for  more. 
The  founding  cymbals  rattled  on  the  fhore. 
She  fwoons  for  fear,  fhe  falls  upon  the  ground; 
No  vital  heat  was  in  her  body  found. 
The  Mimallonian  dames  about  her  flood ; 
And  fcudding  Satyrs  ran  before  their  God, 
Silenus  on  his  afs  did  next  appear. 
And  held  upon  the  mane  (the  God  was  clear); 
The  drunken  fire  purfues,  the  dames  retire; 
Sometimes  the  drunken  dames  purfue  the  drunken  fire. 
At  lafl  he  topples  over  on  the  plain ; 
The  Satj-Ts  laugh,  and  bid  him  rife  again* 

And 
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And  now  the  God  of  Wine  came  driving  on. 
High  on  his  chariot  by  fwift  tigers  drawn. 
Her  colour,  voice,  and  fenfe,  forfook  the  fair; 
Thrice  did  her  trembling  feet  for  flight  prepare, 
And  thrice  affrighted  did  her  flight  forbear. 
She  fhook^  like  leaves  of  corn  when  tempefts  blow. 
Or  flender  reeds  that  in  the  marflies  grow. 
To  whom  the  God:  Compofe  thy  fearful  mind; 
In  me  a  truer  hufl^and  thou  fhalt  find. 
"With  heaven  I  will  endow  thee,  and  thy  flar 
Shall  with  propitious  light  be  feen  afar. 
And  guide  on  feas  the  doubtful  mariner. 
He  faid,  and,  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 
Lefl  the  grim  tigers  fhould  the  nymph  affright. 
His  brawny  arms  around  her  waifl  he  threw 
(For  Gods,  vvhate'er  they  will,  with  eafe  can  do) : 
And  fwiftly  bore  her  thence :  th'  attending  throng 
Shout  at  the  fight,  and  fing  the  nuptial  fong. 
Now  in  full  bovv  Is  her  forrow  fhe  may  fleep : 
The  bridegroom's  liquor  lays  the  bride  afleep, 

Eut  thou,  when  fiov/ing  cups  in  triumph  ride. 
And  the  lov'd  nymph  is  feated  by  thy  fide ; 
Invoke  the  God,  and  all  the  mighty  Powers, 
That  wine  may  not  defraud  thy  genial  hours. 
Then  in  ambiguous  words  thy  ftiit  prefer. 
Which  fhe  may  know  were  all  addreft  to  her. 
In  liquid  purple  letters  write  her  name. 
Which  fne  may  read,  and  reading  find  the  flame. 
Then  may  your  eyes  confefs  your  mutual  fires 
{For  eyes  have  tongues,  aod  glances  tell  defires), 
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^Vhenc  er  flie  drinks,  be  firil  to  take  the  cup; 

And,  where  fhe  laid  her  lips,  the  blefling  fup. 

When  (he  to  carving  does  her  hand  advance. 

Put  out  thy  own,  and  touch  it  as  by  chance. 

Thy  fervice  ev'n  her  hulband  muft  attend 

(A  hufband  is  a  moft  convenient  friend). 

Seat  the  fool  cuckold  in  the  higheft  place: 

And  with  thy  garland  his  dull  temples  grace« 

Whether  below  or  equal  in  degree. 

Let  him  be  lord  of  all  the  company. 

And  what  he  fays,  be  feconded  by  thee. 

'Tis  common  to  deceive  through  friendfhip's  name; 

But,  common  though  it  be,  'tis  ftill  to  blame: 

Thus  factors  frequently  their  truft  betray. 

And  to  themfelves  their  mailers'  gains  convey. 

Drink  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then  give  o'er; 

Thy  tongue  and  feet  may  ftumble,  drinking  more. 

Of  drunken  quarrels  in  her  fight  beware; 

Pot-valour  only  ferves  to  fright  the  fair, 

Eurytion  jufUy  fell,  by  wine  opprell. 

For  his  rude  riot  at  a  wedding-feaft. 

Sing,  if  you  have  a  voice;  and  (hew  your  parts 

In  dancing,  if  indued  with  dancing  arts. 

Do  any  thing  within  your  power  to  pleafe; 

Nay,  ev'n  affeft  a  feeming  drunkennefs; 

Clip  every  word;  and  if  by  chance  you  fpeak 

Too  home,  or  if  too  broad  a  jeft  you  break. 

In  your  excufe  the  company  will  join. 

And  lay  the  fault  upon  the  force  of  wine. 

Vol.  XXI.  CL  True 
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True  drunkennefs  Is  fubjedl  to  offend; 
But  when  "tis  feignd  'tis  oft  a  lover's  friend. 
Then  fafely  may  you  praife  her  beauteous  face. 
And  call  him  happy,  who  is  in  her  grace. 
Her  hufband  thinks  himfelf  the  man  defign'd; 
But  curfe  the  cuckold  in  your  fecret  mind. 
"When  all  are  rifen,  and  prepare  to  go. 
Mix  with  the  croud,  and  tread  upon  her  toe. 
This  is  the  proper  time  to  make  thy  court; 
For  now  Ihe's  in  the  vein,  and  fit  for  fport. 
Lay  bafhfulnefs,  that  ruftic  virtue,  by; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 
On  fortune's  foretop  timely  fix  thy  hold; 
Now  fpeak  and  fpeed,  for  Venus  loves  the  bold 
No  rules  of  rhetoric  here  I  need  afford : 
Only  begin,  and  truil  the  following  word  ; 
It  will  be  witty  of  its  own  accord. 

A(5l  well  the  lover;  let  thy  fpeech  abound 
In  dying  words,  that  reprefent  thy  wound : 

Diftrull  not  her  belief;  Ihe  will  be  mov'd; 

All  women  think  they  merit  to  be  lov'd. 
Sometimes  a  man  begins  to  love  in  jeff. 

And,  after,  feels  the  torment  he  profeft. 

For  your  own  fakes  be  pitiful,  ye  fair; 

For  a  feign 'd  paffion  m,ay  a  true  prepare. 

By  flatteries  we  prevail  on  v/omankind; 

As  hollow  banks  by  ftreams  are  undermin'd. 

Tell  her,  her  face  is  fair,  her  eyes  are  fweet : 

Her  taper  fingers  praife,  and  little  feet* 

Such 
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Such  praifes  ev'n  the  chafte  are  plcas'd  to  hear; 
Both  maids  and  matrons  hold  their  beauty  dear. 

Once  naked  Pallas  with  Jove's  queen  appear'd; 
And  ftill  they  grieve  that  Venus  was  preferr'd. 
Praife  the  proud  peacock,  and  he  fpreads  his  train ; 
Be  filent,  and  he  pulls  it  in  again. 
Pleas 'd  is  the  courfer  in  his  rapid  race; 
Applaud  his  running,  and  he  mends  his  pace# 
But  largely  promife,  and  devoutly  Avear; 
And,  if  need  be,  call  every  God  to  hear, 
Jove  fits  above,  forgiving  with  a  fmile 
The  perjuries  that  eafy  maids  beguile. 
He  fv.ore  to  Juno  by  the  Stygian  lake: 
Forfworn,  he  dares  not  an  example  make. 
Or  punifh  falfehood  for  his  own  dear  fake. 
'Tis  for  our  interefl  that  the  Gods  Ihould  be; 
Let  us  believe  them :  I  believe,  they  fee. 
And  both  reward  and  punifii  equally. 
Not  that  they  live  above,  like  lazy  drones. 
Or  kings  below,  fupine  upon  their  thrones. 
Lead  then  your  lives  as  prefent  in  their  light; 
Be  juft  in  dealings,  and  defend  the  right; 
By  fraud  betray  not,  nor  opprefs  by  might. 
But  'tis  a  venial  fm  to  cheat  the  fair; 
All  men  have  liberty  of  confcience  there. 
On  cheating  nymphs  a  cheat  is  well  defign'd; 
*Tis  a  profane  and  a  deceitful  kind. 

'Tis  faid,  that  ^gypt  for  nine  years  was  dry, 
Kor  Nile  did  floods,  nor  heaven  did  rain  fupply. 
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A  foreigner  at  length  inform'd  the  king. 

That  {laughter 'd  guefts  would  kindly  moiflure  brings 

The  king  reply 'd :  On  thee  the  lot  fhall  fall; 

Be  thou,  my  gueft,  the  facrifice  for  all. 

Thus  Phalaris  Perillus  taught  to  low. 

And  made  him  feafon  firft  the  brazen  cow, 

A  rightful  doom,  the  laws  of  nature  cry, 

'Tis,  the  artificers  of  death  fhould  die. 

Thus  juilly  women  fuffer  by  deceit; 

Their  pradlice  authorizes  us  to  cheat. 

Beg  her,  with  tears,  thy  warm  defires  to  grant; 

For  tears  will  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant. 

If  tears  will  not  be  fqueez'd,  then  rub  your  eye. 

Or  'noint  the  lids  and  feem  at  lead  to  cry. 

Kifs,  if  you  can :  refiftance  if  (he  make. 
And  will  not  give  you  kiiles,  let  her  take, 
Fy,  fy,  you  naughty  man!  are  words  of  courfej 
She  ftruggles  but  to  be  fubdued  by  force. 
Kifs  only  foft,  I  charge  you,  and  beware. 
With  your  hard  briftles  not  to  brulh  the  fair. 
He  who  has  gain'd  a  kifs,  and  gains  no  morC/ 
Deferves  to  lofe  the  blifs  he  got  before. 
If  once  fhe  kifs,  her  meaning  is  expreft; 
There  wants  but  little  pufhing  for  the  reft: 
Which  if  thou  doft  not  gain,  by  ftrength  or  art. 
The  name  of  clown  then  fuits  v/ith  thy  defert; 
'Tis  do'vvnright  dulnefs,  and  a  fhameful  part. 
Perhaps,  fhe  calls  it  force;  but,  if  Ihe  'fcape. 
She  will  not  thank  you  for  th'  omitted  rape. 

The 
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The  fex  is  cunning  to  conceal  their  fires ; 
They  would  be  forc'd  ev'n  to  their  own  defires. 
They  feem  t'  accufe  you,  with  a  downcaft  fight; 
But  in  their  fouls  confefs  you  did  them  right. 
Who  might  be  forc'd,  and  yet  untouch'd  depart. 
Thank  with  their  tongues,  but  curfe  you  with  their 

heart. 
Fair  Phoebe  and  her  fifter  did  prefer 
To  their  dull  mates  the  noble  ravifher. 
What  Deidamio  did  in  days  of  yore. 
The  tale  is  old,  but  worth  the  reading  o'er. 
When  Venus  had  the  golden  apple  gain'd. 
And  the  jufl:  judge  fair  Helen  had  obtain'd: 
When  fhe  with  triumph  was  at  Troy  receiv'd. 
The  Trojans  joyful,  while  the  Grecians  griev'd: 
They  vow'd  revenge  of  violated  laws. 
And  Greece  was  arming  in  the  cuckold's  caufe : 
Achilles,  by  his  mother  warn'd  from  war, 
Difguis'd  his  fex,  and  lurk'd  among  the  fair. 
What!  means  iEacides  to  fpin  and  few? 
With  fpear  and  fword  in  field  thy  valour  {hew; 
And,  leaving  this,  the  nobler  Pallas  know. 
Why  doft  thou  in  that  hand  the  diftafF  wield. 
Which  is  more  worthy  to  fuftain  the  Ihield  ? 
Or  with  that  other  draw  the  woolly  twine. 
The  fame  the  Fates  for  Heftor's  thread  aflign? 
Brandifh  thy  falchion  in  thy  powerful  hand. 
Which  can  alone  the  ponderous  lance  command. 
In  the  fame  room  by  chance  the  royal  maid  "j 

Was  lodg'd,  and,  by  his  feeming  fex  betray 'd,  > 

Clofe  to  her  fide  the  youthful  hero  laid,  J 

0^3  know 
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I  know  not  how  his  courtfhip  he  began; 

But,  to  her  coft  (he  found  it  was  a  man. 

'Tis  thought  (he  ftruggled;  but  withal  "tis  thought:, 

Her  wifli  was  to  be  conquer'd,  when  Ihe  fought. 

For  when,  difclos'd,  and  haftening  to  the  field. 

He  laid  his  diftaff  down,  and  took  the  Ihield, 

With  tears  her  humble  fuit  Ihe  did  prefer. 

And  thought  to  ftay  the  grateful  ravifher. 

She  fighs,  ihe  fobs,  fhe  begs  him  not  to  part: 

And  now  'tis  nature  what  before  was  art. 

She  flrives  by  force  her  lover  to  detain. 

And  wifhes  to  be  ravifh'd  once  again. 

This  is  the  fex ;  they  will  not  firft  begin. 

But,  when  compell'd,  are  pleas 'd  to  fuffer  fin. 

Is  there,  who  thinks  that  women  firft  fliould  woo  ? 

Lay  by  thy  felf-conceit,  thou  foolifh  beau. 

Begin,  and  fave  their  modelly  the  fhame ; 

^Tis  well  for  thee,  if  they  receive  thy  flame. 

'Tis  decent  for  a  man  to  fpeak  his  mind  ; 

They  but  expe(5l  th'  occafion  to  be  kind, 

Aflc,  that  thou  may 'ft  enjoy;  fhe  waits  for  this; 

And  on  thy  firft  advance  depends  thy  blifs. 

Ev'n  Jove  himfelf  was  forc'd  to  fue  for  love; 

None  of  the  nymphs  did  firft  folicit  Jove. 

But  if  you  find  your  prayers  increafe  her  pride. 

Strike  fail  awhile,  and  wait  another  tide. 

They  fly  when  we  purfue;  but  make  delay. 

And,  when  they  fee  you  llacken,  they  will  ftay. 

Sometimes  it  profits  to  conceal  your  end; 

Name  not  yourfelf  her  lover,  but  her  friend. 

How 
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How  many  (kittifh  girls  have  thus  been  caught! 
He  prov'd  a  lover,  who  a  friend  was  thought. 
Sailors  by  Ain  and  wind  are  fwarthy  made ; 
A  tann'd  complexion  bell  becomes  their  trade, 
'Tis  a  difgrace  for  ploughmen  to  be  fair; 
BlufF  cheeks  they  have,  and  weather-beaten  hair. 
Th'  ambitious  youth,  who  feeks  an  olive  crown. 
Is  fun-burnt  with  his  daily  toil,  and  brown. 
But  if  the  lover  hopes  to  be  in  grace. 
Wan  be  his  looks,  and  meagre  be  his  face. 
That  colour  from  the  fair  compaffion  draws: 
She  thinks  you  fick,  and  thinks  herfelf  the  caufe. 
Orion  wander 'd  in  the  woods  for  love : 
His  palcnefs  did  the  nymphs  to  pity  move; 
His  ghaftly  vifage  argued  hidden  love. 
Nor  fail  a  night-cap  in  full  health,  to  wear; 
Negleft  thy  drefs,  and  difcompofe  thy  hair. 
All  things  are  decent,  that  in  love  avail : 
Read  long  by  night,  and  ftudy  to  be  pale : 
Forfake  your  food,  refufe  your  needful  reft; 
Be  raiferable,  that  you  may  be  bleft. 

Shall  I  complain,  or  (hall  I  warn  you  moft? 
Faith,  truth,  and  friendfliip,  in  the  world  are 
A  little  and  an  empty  name  they  boaft; 
Truft  not  thy  friend,  much  lefs  thy  miftrefs  praife; 
If  he  believe,  thou  may'ft  a  ri\  al  raife. 
^Tis  true,  Patroclus,  by  no  luft  mifled. 
Sought  not  to  ftain  his  dear  companion's  bed. 
Nor  Pylades  Hermione  embrac'd; 
Ev'n  Ph^dra  to  Pirithous  ftill  was  chafte. 

Ct+  But 
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But  hope  not  thou.  In  this  vile  age,  to  find 

Thofe  rare  examples  of  a  faithful  mind. 

The  fea  (hall  fooner  with  fweet  honey  flow  ; 

Or  from  the  furzes  pears  and  apples  grow. 

We  fin  with  guft,  we  love  by  fraud  to  gain; 

And  find  a  pleafure  in  our  fellow's  pain. 

From  rival  foes  you  may  the  fair  defend; 

But,  would  you  ward  the  blow,  beware  your  friend : 

Beware  your  brother,  and  your  next  of  kin; 

But  from  your  bofom-friend  your  cares  begin. 

Here  I  had  ended,  but  experience  finds. 
That  fundry  women  are  of  fundry  minds; 
With  various  crotchets  fill'd,  and  hard  to  pleafe : 
They  therefore  mult  be  caught  by  various  ways. 
All  things  are  not  produc'd  in  any  foil; 
This  ground  for  wine  is  proper,  that  for  oil. 
So  'tis  in  men,  but  more  in  womankind ;  'i 

Different  in  face,  in  manners,  and  in  mind ;  > 

But  wife  men  Ihift  their  fails  with  every  wind :         J 
As  changeful  Proteus  vary'd  oft  his  fhape. 
And  did  in  fundry  forms  and  figures  Tcape; 
A  running  ftream,  a  Handing  tree  became, 
A  roaring  lion,  or  a  bleating  lamb. 
Some  fifli  with  harpoons,  fome  with  darts  are  ftruck. 
Some  drawn  with  nets,  fome  hang  upoo  the  hook : 
So  turn  thyfelf;  and,  imitating  them. 
Try  feveral  tricks,  and  change  thy  ftratagem. 
One  rule  will  not  for  different  ages  hold; 
The  jades  grow  cunning,  as  they  grow  more  old. 

Then 
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Then  talk  not  bawdy  to  the  bafhful  maid; 
Broad  words  will  make  her  innocence  afraid. 
Nor  to  an  ignorant  girl  of  learning  fpeak; 
She  thinks  you  conjure,  when  you  talk  in  Greek, 
And  hence  'tis  often  feen,  the  fimple  Ihun 
The  learn'd,  and  into  vile  embraces  run. 

Part  of  my  tafk  is  done,  and  part  to  do ; 
But  here  'tis  time  to  reft  myfelf  and  you. 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

Chry/eSy  frkji  of  Apollo y  brings  prefents  to  the  Grecian 
princes y  to  ranfom  his  daughter  Chrjfeisy  njcho  ivas 
frifoner  in  the  fieet,  Agamemnon y  the  general y  'whofe 
captive  and  mijirefs  the  joung  lady  nxjasy  reftifes  to 
delivery  threatens  the  tenerable  old  man,  and  dif- 
rnijfes  him  fwith  contumely,  The  priejl  craies  'ven- 
geance of  his  God;  nuho  fends  a  plague  among  the 
Greeks  :  njchich  occafions  Achilles y  their  great  cham- 
piony  to  fummon  a  council  of  the  chief  officers  :  he  en- 
courages CalchaSy  the  high  prief  and  prophet y  to  tell 
the  reafony  nvhy  the  Gods  ivere  fa  much  inceffed 
againji  them.  C ale  has  is  fearful  of  pro-uoking  Aga* 
memnouy  till  Achilles  engages  to  proteil  him :  then, 
emboldened  by  the  herOy  he  accujes  the  general  as  the 
caufe  of  ally  by  detaining  the  fair  capti'vey  and  re- 
fujing  the  prefents  offered  for  her  ranfom.  By  this 
proceeding y  Agamemnon  is  obliged,  againji  his  nxilly  ts 
rejiore  Chrjjeis,  nxjith  gifts y  that  he  might  appeafe  the 

fwrath 
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ifjrath  of  Phcebus ;  butt  at  the  fame  timCy  to  re^vengK 
himfelf  on  Achilles^  fends  to  feize  his  Jla^ve  Brifeis, 
Achilles t  thus  affrontedt  complains  to  his  mother  The* 
tis ;  and  begs  her  to  renjenge  his  injury  y  not  only  on 
the  general,  but  on  all  the  army,  by  gi'ving  <vi&ory 
to  the  Troja7iSy  till  the  wtgrateful  king  became  fenfthle 
of  his  injuftice.  At  the  fame  time,  he  retires  from  the 
camp  into  his  Jhips,  and  fwithdraius  his  aid  from  his 
country  me  tu  Thetis  prefers  her  fans  petition  to  fu- 
piter,  fwho  grants  her  fuit.  funofufpeSis  her  errand, 
and  quarrels  'with  her  hufhand  for  his  grant;  till 
Vulcan  reconciles  his  parents  ijuith  a  bo^wl  of  ne6iar^ 
and  fends  them  peaceably  to  bed, 

THE  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon,  O  Mufe,  refound; 
Whofe  dire  efFe6b  the  Grecian  army  found. 
And  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight^ 
Were  fent,  in  early  youth,  to  fhades  of  night: 
Their  limbs  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vuhures  made : 
So  was  the  fovereign  will  of  Jove  obey'd : 
From  that  iII-omen"d  hour  when  ftrife  begun. 
Betwixt  Atrides'  great,  and  Thetis'  god-like  fon. 

What  Power  provok'd,  and  for  what  caufe  relate, 
Sow'd,  in  their  breafls,  the  feeds  of  ftem  debate: 
Jove's  and  Latona's  fon  his  wrath  exprefsd. 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  prieft, 
Againft  the  king  of  men ;  who,  fwoln  with  pride, 
Refus'd  his  prefents,  and  his  prayers  deny'd. 
For  this  the  God  a  fwift  contagion  fpread 
Amid  the  camp,  where  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 

For 
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For  venerable  Chryfes  came  to  buy. 
With  gold  and  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  liberty. 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  ftood ; 
Awful,  and  arm'd  with  enfigns  of  his  God : 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head ;  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one  his  fceptre  of 

command. 
His  fuit  was  common;  but  above  the  reft. 
To  both  the  brother-princes  thus  addrefs'd : 

Ye  fons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  Grecian  powers. 
So  may  the  Gods  who  dwell  in  heavenly  bower* 
Succeed  your  fiege,  accord  the  vows  you  make.. 
And  give  you  Troy's  imperial  town  to  take ; 
So,  by  their  happy  conduft,  may  you  come 
With  conqueft  back  to  your  fvveet  native  home; 
As  you  receive  the  ranfom  which  I  bring 
(Refpefting  Jove,  and  the  far-fliooting  king). 
And  break  my  daughter's  bonds,  at  my  defire; 
And  glad  with  her  return  her  grieving  fire. 

With  fhouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks  decree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  fet  the  darofel  free. 
The  king  of  men  alone  with  fury  bum'd; 
And,  haughty,  thefe  opprobrious  words  retum'd; 
Hence,  holy  dotard,  and  avoid  my  light. 
Ere  evil  intercept  thy  tardy  flight : 
Nor  dare  to  tread  this  interdicted  ftrand. 
Left  not  that  idle  fceptre  in  thy  hand. 
Nor  thy  God's  crown,  my  vow'd  revenge  withftand. 
Hence,  on  thy  life:  the  captive  maid  is  mine; 
Whom  not  for  price  or  prayers  I  will  refign; 

5  Mine 
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Mine  flie  fhall  be,  till  creeping  age  and  time 

Her  bloom  have  wither'd,  and  confum'd  her  prime* 

Till  then  my  royal  bed  (he  Ihall  attend ; 

And,  having  firft  adorn 'd  it,  late  afcend : 

This,  for  the  night;  by  day,  the  web  and  loom,     , 

And  homely  houihold-taflc,  fhall  be  her  doom. 

Far  from  thy  lov'd  embrace,  and  her  fweet  native 

home. 

He  faid :  the  helplefs  prieft  reply'd  no  more. 
But  fped  his  fteps  along  the  hoarfe  refounding  fliore: 
Silent  he  fled;  fecure  at  length  he  flood, 
T)evoutly  curs'd  his  foes,  and  thus  invok'd  his  God: 

O  fource  of  facred  light,  attend  my  prayer, 
God  with  the  filver  bow  and  golden  hair; 
Whom  Chryfa,  Cilia,  Tenedos  obeys. 
And  whofe  broad  eye  their  happy  foil  furveys; 
If,  Smintheus,  I  have  pour'd  before  thy  fhrine 
The  blood  of  oxen,  goats,  and  ruddy  wine. 
And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid, 
Hear^  and  my  juft  revenge  propitious  aid. 
Pierce  the  proud  Greeks,  and  with  thy  fhafts  attefl 
How  much  thy  power  is  injur'd  in  thy  prieft. 

He  pray'd,  and  Phoebus,  hearing,  urg'd  his  flight. 
With  fury  kindled,  from  Olympus*  height; 
His  quiver  o'er  his  ample  fhoulders  threw; 
His  bow  twang'd,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they  flew. 
Black  as  a  ftormy  night,  he  rang'd  around 
The  tents,  and  compafs'd  the  devoted  ground. 
Then  with  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  fumpters  feat: 

The 
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Th'  efl*ay  of  rage,  on  faithful  dogs  the  next; 
An<5  laft,  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fix'd. 
The  God  nine  days  the  Greeks  at  rovers  kill'd, 
Kine  days  the  camp  with  funeral  fires  was  fiU'd; 
The  tenth,  Achilles,  by  the  Qiieen's  command. 
Who  bears  heavens  awful  fceptre  in  her  hand, 
A  council  fummon'd :  for  the  Goddefs  griev'd 
Her  favour'd  hoft  fhould  perifti  unreliev'd. 

The  kings  afTembled,  foon  their  chief  inclofe; 
Then  from  his  feat  the  Goddefs -born  arofe. 
And  thus  undaunted  fpoke :  What  now  remains. 
But  that  once  more  we  tempt  the  watery  plains. 
And,  wandering  homev.  ard,  feek  our  fafety  hence. 
In  flight  at  leaft,  if  we  can  find  defence? 
Such  woes  at  once  encompafs  us  about. 
The  plague  within  the  camp,  the  fword  without, 
Confult,  O  king,  the  prophets  of  th'  event  : 
And  whence  thefe  ills,  and  what  the  God: 
Let  them  by  dreams  explore}  for  dreams 

are  fent. 

What  want  of  ofFer'd  viclims,  what  offence 
In  fad  committed  could  the  Sun  incenfe. 
To  deal  his  deadly  fliafts  ?    What  may  remove 
His  fettled  hate,  and  reconcile  his  love? 
That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils; 
And  hungry  graves  no  more  be  glutted  v/ith  our  fpoils. 

Thus  to  the  king  of  men  the  hero  fpoke. 
Then  Calchas  the  defir'd  occafion  took^ 
Calchas  the  facred  feer,  who  had  in  view 
Things  prefent  and  the  paft;  and  things  to  come  fore- 
knew. 
Vol.  XXI,  R  Suj^^remc 
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Supreme  of  augurs,  who  by  Phoebus  taught. 

The  Grecian  powers  to  Troy's  deftrucflion  brought. 

Skill'd  in  the  fecret  caufes  of  their  woes. 

The  reverend  prieft  in  graceful  aft  arofe ; 

And  thus  befpoke  Pelides :  Care  of  Jove, 

Favour "d  of  all  th'  immortal  Powers  above ; 

Wouldft  thou  the  feeds  deep-fown  of  mifchief  know. 

And  why,  provok'd  Apollo  bends  his  bow  ? 

Plight  firlt  thy  faith,  inviolably  true. 

To  fave  me  from  thofe  ills,  that  may  enfue. 

For  I  fhall  tell  ungrateful  truths,  to  thofe 

Whofe  boundlefs  powers  of  life  and  death  difpofe^ 

And  fovereigns,  ever  jealous  of  their  ftate. 

Forgive  not  thofe  whom  once  they  mark  for  hate; 

Ev'n  though  th'  offence  they  feemingly  digeft. 

Revenge,  like  embers  rak'd,  within  their  breafl, 

Burfts  forth  in  flames;  whofe  unrefifted  power 

Will  feize  th'  unwary  wretch,  and  foon  devour. 

Such,  and  no  lefs  is  he,  on  whom  depends 

The  fum  of  things ;  and  whom  my  tongue  of  force 

offends. 
Secure  me  then  from  his  forefeen  intent. 
That  what  his  wrath  may  doom,   thy  valour  may 

prevent. 
To  this  the  ftem  Achilles  made  reply : 
Be  bold ;  and  on  my  plighted  faith  rely. 
To  fpeak  what  Phoebus  has  infpir'd  thy  foul 
For  common  good ;  and  fpeak  without  control. 
His  Godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  fwear. 
That  wliile  my  noilrils  draw  this  vital  air. 

None 


} 
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Kone  fliall  prcfumc  to  violate  thofe  bands ; 
Or  touch  thy  pcrfon  with  unhallovv'd  hands : 
Ev*n  not  the  king  of  men  that  all  commands. 

At  this,  refuming  heart,  the  prophet  faid : 
Kor  hetacomb  unflain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 
On  Greeks,  accurs'd,  this  dire  contagion  bring. 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  King; 
But  he  the  tyrant,  whom  none  dares  refift. 
Affronts  the  Godhead  in  his  injur'd  prieft; 
He  keeps  the  damfcls  captive  in  his  chain. 
And  prefents  are  refus'd,  and  prayers  preferr'd  in  vain. 
For  this  th'  avenging  Power  employs  his  darts ; 
And  empties  all  his  quiver  in  our  hearts; 
Thus  will  perfift,  relentlefs  in  his  ire. 
Till  the  fair  flave  be  render'd  to  her  firei 
And  ranfom-free  reftor'd  to  his  abode, 
"With  facrifice  to  reconcile  the  God: 
Then  he,  perhaps,  aton'd  by  prayer,  may  ceafe 
His  vengeance  juftly  vow'd,  and  give  the  peace. 

Thus  having  faid,  he  fate:  thus  anfwer'd  then, 
Upllarting  from  his  throne,  the  king  of  men. 
His  breaft  with  fury  fill'd,  his  eyes  with  fire; 
Which  rolling  rounds  he  (hot  in  fparkles  on  the  fire : 
Augur  of  ill/  whofe  tongue  was  never  found 
Without  a  prieilly  curfe,  or  boding  found; 
For  not  one  blefs'd  event  foretold  to  me 
Pafs'd  through  that  mouth,  or  pafsd  unwillingly. 
And  now  thou  doll  with  lies  the  throne  invade. 
By  pradice  harden'd  in  thy  flandering  trade. 

K  2  Cbtending 
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Obtending  heaven,  for  whate'er  ills  befal; 
And  fputtering  under  fpecious  names  thy  gall. 
Now  Phoebus  is  provok'd,  his  rites  and  laws 
Are  in  his  prieft  profan'd,  and  I  the  caufe: 
Since  I  detain  a  flave,  my  fovereign  prize ; 
And  facred  geld,  your  idol-god,  defpife. 
I  love  her  well:  and  well  her  merits  claim. 
To  ftand  preferr'd  before  my  Grecian  dame : 
Not  Clytemneftra's  felf  in  beauty's  bloom 
More  charm'd,  or  better  ply'd  the  various  loom : 
Mine  is  the  maid ;  and  brought  in  happy  hour. 
With  every  houfliold-grace  adom'd,  to  blefs  my  nup- 
tial bower. 
Yet  fhall  fhe  be  reftor'd ;  fmce  public  good 
For  private  intereil  ought  not  to  be  withilood. 
To  fave  th'  effufion  of  my  people's  blood. 
But  right  requires,  if  I  refign  my  own, 
I  fhould  not  fuffer  for  your  fakes  alone; 
Alone  excluded  from  the  prize  I  gain'd. 
And  by  your  common  fufFrage  have  obtain'd. 
The  Have  without  a  ranfom  (hall  be  fent: 
It  refts  for  you  to  make  th'  equivalent. 

To  this  the  fierce  Theffalian  prince  reply*d ; 
O  firll  in  power,  but  paffing  all  in  pride. 
Griping,  and  ftill  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Wouldft  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely-foul'd. 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before. 
And  with  their  lofs  thy  facrilege  reftore  ? 
Whate'er  by  force  of  arms  the  foldier  got. 
Is  each  his  own,  by  dividend  of  lot : 

Which 
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Which  to  refume,  were  both  unjuft  and  bafe; 

Not  to  be  borne  but  bv  a  fervile  race. 

But  this  we  can :  if  Saturn's  fon  beftows 

The  fack  of  Troy,  which  he  by  pron^ife  o^ves; 

Then  fhall  the  conquering  Greeks  thy  lofs  reftore. 

And  with  Iaro;e  intereft  make  th'  advantage  more. 

To  this  Atrides  anfwer'd :  Though  thy  boaH 
Aflumes  the  foremoft  name  of  all  our  hoft. 
Pretend  not,  mighty  man,  that  what  is  mine, 
ControFd  by  thee,  I  tamely  fhould  refign. 
Shall  I  releafe  the  prize  I  gain'd  by  right. 
In  taken  towns,  and  many  a  bloody  fight. 
While  thou  detain'ft  Brifeis  in  thy  bands. 
By  prieftly  glofling  on  the  God's  commands  ? 
Refolve  on  this,  {a  fhort  alternative) 
Quit  mine,  or,  in  exchange,  another  give; 
Elfe  I,  affure  thy  foul,  by  fovereign  right 
Will  feize  thy  captive  in  thy  own  defpight. 
Or  from  ftout  Ajax,  or  Ulyfles,  bear 
What  other  prize  my  fancy  fhall  prefer : 
Then  foftly  murmur,  or  aloud  complain. 
Rage  as  you  pleafe,  you  fhall  refifl  in  vain. 
But  more  of  this,  in  proper  time  and  place; 
To  things  of  greater  moment  let  us  pafs, 
A  fhip  to  fail  the  facred  feas  prepare ; 
Proud  in  her  trim :  and  put  on  board  the  fair. 
With  facrifice  and  gifts,  and  all  the  pomp  of  prayer. 
The  crew  well  chofen,  the  command  fhall  be 
In  Ajax;  or  if  other  I  decree. 
In  Greta's  king,  or  Ithacus,  or  if  I  pleafe  in  thee : 

R  3  Moll 
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Mod  fit  thyfelf  to  fee  perform 'd  th'  intent 
For  which  my  prifoner  from  my  fight  is  fent; 
(Thanks  to  thy  pious  care)  that  Phoebus  may  relent 

At  this  Achilles  roll'd  his  furious  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  the  king  aficant;  and  thus  replies: 
O,  impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own, 
Whofe  thoughts  are  center'd  on  thyfelf  alone. 
Ad  vane  "d  to  fovereign  fway,  for  better  ends 
Than  thus  like  abjed  flaves  to  treat  thy  friends. 
What  Greek  is  he,  that,  urg'd  by  thy  command, 
Againfl:  the  Trojan  troops  will  lift  his  hand  ? 
Not  I:  nor  fuch  inforc'd  refpeft  I  owe; 
Kor  Pergaraus  I  hate,  nor  Priam  is  my  foe. 
What  wrong  from  Troy  remote  could  I  fuilain. 
To  leave  my  fruitful  foil  and  happy  reign. 
And  plough  the  furges  of  the  ftormy  main  ? 
Thee,  frontlefs  man,  we  foilow'd  from  afar; 
Thy  inftruments  of  death,  and  tools  of  war. 
Thine  is  the  triumph;  ours  the  toil  alone: 
We  bear  thee  on  our  backs,  and  mount  thee  on  the 

throne. 
For  thee  we  fall  in  fight ;  for  thee  redrefs 
Thy  baffled  brother ;  not  the  wrongs  of  Greece* 
And  now  thou  threaten  "ft  with  unjuft  decree. 
To  punilh  thy  affronting  heaven,  on  me. 
To  feize  the  prize  which  I  fo  dearly  bought ; 
By  common  fuffrage  given,  confirmed  by  lot, 
Mean  match  to  thine :  for  flill  above  the  reft 
Thy  hook'd  rapacious  hands  ufurp  the  beft, 
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Tliough  mine  are  firft  in  fight,  to  force  the  prey ; 
And  laft  fuftain  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give; 
Nor  murmuring  take  the  little  I  receive. 
Yet  ev'n  this  little,  thou,  who  wouldfl  ingrofs 
The  whole,  infatiate,  envy'ft  as  thy  lofs. 
Know,  then,  for  Phthia  fix'd  is  my  return : 
Better  at  home  my  ill-paid  pains  to  mourn. 
Than  from  an  equal  here  fuftain  the  public  fcorn. 
The  king,  whofe   brows  with   fhining  gold  were 

bound. 
Who  faw  his  throne  with  fcepter'd  Haves  encompafs'd 

round. 
Thus  anfwer'd  ftern :  Go,  at  thy  pleafure,  go : 
We  need  not  fuch  a  friend,  nor  fear  we  fuch  a  foe. 
There  will  not  want  to  follow  me  in  fight : 
Jove  will  afTift,  and  Jove  affert  my  right. 
But  thou  of  all  the  kings  (his  care  below) 
Art  leafi  at  my  command,  and  moft  my  foe. 
Debates,  diflenfions,  uproars,  are  thy  joy; 
Provokd  without  offence,  and  praftis'd  to  deflroy. 
Strength  is  of  brutes,  and  not  thy  boaft  alone; 
At  leaft  'tis  lent  from  heaven;  and  not  thy  own. 
Fly  then,  ill-manner'd,  to  thy  native  land. 
And  there  thy  ant-born  Myrmidons  command. 
But  mark  this  menace;  fmce  I  muft  refign 
My  black-ey'd  maid,  to  pleafe  the  Powers  divine: 
(A  well-rigg"d  vefTel  in  the  port  attends, 
Mann'd  at  my  charge,  commanded  by  my  friends,) 

R  4  The 
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The  fhip  fhall  waft  her  to  her  wilh'd  abode. 
Full  fraught  with  holy  bribes  to  the  far-fhooting  God* 
This  thus  difpatch'd,  I  owe  myfelf  the  care. 
My  fame  and  injur'd  honour  to  repair; 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  defpight. 
This  hand  (hall  raviih  thy  pretended  right. 
Brifeis  fhall  be  mine,  and  thou  fhalt  fee. 
What  odds  of  awful  power  I  have  on  thee : 
That  others  at  thy  cofl:  may  learn  the  difference  of 
degree. 

At  this  th'  impatient  hero  fourly  fmil'd  : 
His  heart  impetuous  in  his  bofom  boil'd. 
And,  juftled  by  two  tides  of  equal  fway. 
Stood,  for  a  while,  fufpended  in  his  way. 
Betwixt  his  reafon,  and  his  rage  untam'd; 
One  whifper'd  foft,  and  one  aloud  reclaim'd ; 
That  only  counfel'd  to  the  fafer  fide; 
This  to  the  fword,  his  ready  hand  apply 'd. 
Unpunifh'd  to  fupport  th'  affront  was  hard : 
Nor  eafy  was  th'  attempt  to  force  the  guard. 
But  foon  the  thirfl:  of  vengeance  fir'd  his  blood : 
Half  fnone  his  faulchlon,  and  half  fheath'd  it  flood.- 

In  that  nice  moment,  Pallas,  from  above, 
Commifiion'd  by  th'  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 
Defcended  fv/ift  (the  white-arm 'd  Queen  was  loath 
The  fight  fhould  follow;  for  fhe  favoured  both) ; 
Juft  as  in  rR  he  flood,  in  clouds  infhrin'd. 
Her  hand  fhe  faflen"d  on  his  hair  behind; 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curls  fhe  drew; 
To  him^  and  him  alone,  confefs'd  in.  view. 

Tam^d 
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Tam'd  by  fuperior  force,  he  turn'd  his  eyes 
Aghaft  at  firft,  and  flupid  with  furprize: 
Eut  by  her  fparkling  eyes,  and  ardent  look. 
The  virgin-warrior  known,  he  thus  befpoke: 

Com'ft  thou,  Celeftial,  to  behold  my  wrongs? 
To  view  the  \  engeance  which  to  crimes  belongs  ? 

Thus  he.     The  blue-ey"d  Goddefs  thus  rejoin'd: 
I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind. 
If  reafon  will  refume  her  fovereign  fway. 
And,  fent  by  Juno,  her  commands  obey. 
Equal  fhe  loves  you  both,  and  I  proted: 
Then  give  thy  guardian  Gods  their  due  refpeif^; 
And  ceafe  contention;  be  thy  words  fevere. 
Sharp  as  he  merits :  but  the  fword  forbear. 
An  hour  unhop'd  already  wings  her  way. 
When  he  his  dire  affront  fhall  dearly  pay : 
When  the  proud  king  fhall  fue,  with  treble  gain. 
To  quit  thy  lofs,  and  conquer  thy  difdain. 
But  thou,  fecure  of  my  unfailing  word, 
Compofe  thy  fwelling  foul,  and  fheath  the  fword. 

The  youth  thus  anfwer'd  mild;  Aufpicious  Maid^ 
Heaven's  will  be  mine,  and  your  commands  obey'd. 
The  Gods  are  juft,  and  when,  fubduing  fenfe. 
We  ferve  their  Powers,  provide  the  recompence. 
He  faid;  with  furly  faith  believ'd  her  word. 
And  in  the  fheath,  reludlanr,  plung'd  the  fword. 
Her  meffage  done,  fhe  mounts  the  blefs"d  abodes> 
And  mix'd  among  the  fenate  of  the  Gods, 

At  her  departure  his  difdain  retum'd 
The  fire  fhe  fann'd^  with  greater  fury  bum'd  ; 

Rumbling 
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Rumbling  within,  till  thus  it  found  a  vent : 

Daftard,  and  drunkard,  mean  and  infolent: 

Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might. 

In  threats  the  foremoft,  but  the  lag  in  fight ; 

When  didft  thou  thruft  amid  the  mingled  preafe. 

Content  to  bid  the  war  aloof  in  peace  ? 

Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  plebeian  foul; 

'Tis  death  to  fight;  but  kingly  to  control. 

Lord-like  at  eafe,  with  arbitrary  power. 

To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour, 

Thefe,  traitor,  are  thy  talents;  fafer  far 

Than  to  contend  in  fields,  and  toils  of  war. 

Nor  couldft  thou  thus  have  dar'd  the  common  hate. 

Were  not  their  fouls  as  abjecl  as  their  ftate. 

But,  by  this  fceptre,  folemnly  I  fwear, 

(Which  never  more  green  leaf  or  growing  branch  fhall 

bear. 
Torn  from  the  tree,  and  given  by  Jove  to  thofe 
Who  laws  difpenfe,  and  mighty  wrongs  oppofe) 
That  when  the  Grecians  want  m.y  wonted  aid. 
No  gift  fhall  bribe  it,  and  no  prayer  perfuade. 
When  Heftor  comes,  the  homicide  to  wield 
His  conquering  arms,  with  corps  to  ftrow  the  field. 
Then  (halt  thou  mourn  thy  pride;  and  late  confefs 
My  wrong  repented,  when  'tis  paft  redrefs. 
He  faid:  and  with  difdain,  in  open  view, 
Againft  the  ground  his  golden  fceptre  threw; 
Then  fate:  with  boiling  rage  Atrides  burn'd. 
And  foam  betwixt  his  gnalhing  grinders  churn 'd. 

But 
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"But  from  his  feat  the  Pylian  prince  arofe. 
With  reafoning  mild,  their  madnefs  to  compofe: 
Words,  fweet  as  honey,  from  his  mouth  diftill'd; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfill'd ; 
And  now  began  the  third;  unbroken  yet: 
Once  fam'd  for  courage;  ftill  in  council  great. 

What  worfe,  he  faid,  can  Argos  undergo. 
What  can  more  gratify  the  Phrygian  foe. 
Than  thefe  diftemper'd  heats  ?  If  both  the  lights 
Of  Greece  their  private  intereft  difunites! 
Believe  a  friend,  with  thrice  your  years  increas'd. 
And  let  thefe  youthful  paffions  be  reprefs'd : 
I  fiourilh'd  long  before  your  birth ;  and  then 
Liv'd  equal  with  a  race  of  braver  men 
Than  thefe  dim  eyes  fhall  e'er  behold  again. 
Ceneus  and  Dr^'as,  and,  excelling  them. 
Great  Thefeus,  and  the  force  of  greater  Polypheme. 
With  thefe  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  war. 
Their  dangers  to  divide;  their  fame  to  fhare. 
Nor  idle  ftood  with  unaffifting  hands, 
\^'hen  falvage  beafts,  and  men's  more  falvage  bands. 
Their  virtuous  toil  fubdu'd :  yet  thofe  I  fway'd. 
With  powerful  fpeech:  I  fpoke,  and  they  obey'd. 
If  fuch  as  thofe  my  counfels  could  reclaim. 
Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminifh'd  name. 
Shall  lofe  of  luftre,  by  fubjecfling  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienc'd  age. 
Thou,  king  of  men,  llretch  not  thy  fovereign  fway 
Beyond  the  bounds  free  fubje(^  can  obey ; 

'But 
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But  let  Pelides  in  his  prize  rejoice, 

Atchiev'd  in  arms,  allow'd  by  public  voice. 

Nor  thou,  brave  champion,  with  his  power  contend. 

Before  whofe  throne,  ev'n  kings  their  lower'd  fcepters 

bend. 
The  head  of  aftion  he,  and  thou  the  hand, 
Matchlefs  thy  force;  but  mightier  his  command  r 
Thou  firft,  O  king,  releafe  the  rights  of  fway; 
Power,  felf-reftrain'd,  the  people  beft  obey. 
Sandlions  of  law  from  thee  derive  their  fource  ; 
Command  thyfelf,  whom  no  commands  can  force. 
The  fon  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  hoft. 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep ;  nor  fhall  my  prayers  be  Icf!. 

Thus  Neftor  faid,  and  ceas'd:  Atrides  broke 
His  filence  next ;  but  ponder *d  ere  he  fpoke. 
Wife  are  thy  words,  and  glad  I  would  obey. 
But  this  proud  man  affeds  imperial  fway. 
Controling  kings,  and  trampling  on  our  ftate. 
His  will  is  law ;  and  what  he  wills  is  fate. 
The  Gods  have  given  him  ftrength :  but  whence  the  ilife- 
Of  lawlefs  power  affum'd,  or  licence  to  revile? 

Achilles  cut  him  Ihort;  and  thus  reply 'd: 
My  worth,  allow'd  in  words,  is  in  effeft  deny'd. 
For  who  but  a  poltron,  polTefs'd  with  fear. 
Such  haughty  infolence  can  tamely  bear  ? 
Command  thy  flaves :  my  freeborn  foul  difdains 
A  tyrant's  curb ;  and  reftiff  breaks  the  reins. 
Take  this  along;  that  no  difpute  fhall  rife 
(Though  mine  the  woman)  for  my  ravilh'd  prize: 

But 
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But  fhe  excepted,  as  unworthy  ftrife. 
Dare  not,  I  charge  thee  dare  not,  on  thy  life. 
Touch  aught  of  mine  befide,  by  lot  my  due. 
But  fland  aloof,  and  think  profane  to  view; 
This  fauchion,  elfe,  not  hitherto  withftood, 
Thefe  hoftile  fields  fhall  fatten  with  thy  blood. 

He  faid;  and  rofe  the  firft:  the  council  broke; 
And  all  their  grave  confults  diffolv'd  in  fmoke. 

The  royal  youth  retir'd,  on  vengeance  bent, 
Patroclus  follow'd  filent  to  his  tent. 

Meantime,  the  king  with  gifts  a  veflel  ftores; 
Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chofen  oars : 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  Ihooter  God, 
Within  her  hollow  fides  the  facrifice  he  ftow'd: 
Chr}feis  laft  was  fet  on  board;  whcfe  hand 
Ulyffes  took,  intrufted  with  command : 
They  plow  the  liquid  feas,  and  leave  the  leflening 
land. 

Atrides  then,  his  outward  zeal  to  boail. 
Bade  purify  the  fm-polluted  hoft. 
With  perfedl  hecatombs  the  God  they  grac'd; 
Whofe  offer 'd  entrails  in  the  main  were  call. 
Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie; 
And  clouds  of  favory  ftench  involve  the  fky. 
Thefe  pomps  the  royal  hypocrite  defign'd 
For  fhew;  but  harbour'd  vengeance  in  his  mind: 
Till  holy  malice,  longing  for  a  vent. 
At  length  difcover'd  his  concealed  intent. 
Talthybius,  and  Eurybates  the  juft. 
Heralds  of  arms,  and  minifters  of  trull. 

He 
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He  caird,  and  thus  befpoke:  Hafte  hence  your  way: 
And  from  the  Goddefs-bom  demand  his  prey. 
If  yielded,  bring  the  captive:  ifdeny'd. 
The  king  (fo  tell  him)  Ihall  chaftife  his  pride: 
And  with  arm'd  multitudes  in  perfon  come. 
To  vindicate  his  power,  and  juftify  his  doom. 

This  hard  command  unwilling  they  obey,  ^ 

And  o'er  the  barren  fhore  purfue  their  way,  j 

Where  quarter'd  in  their  camp  the  fierce  Theffalians  j 
lay.  J 

Their  fovereign  feated  on  his  chair,  they  find; 
His  penfive  cheek  upon  his  hand  reclin"d. 
And  anxious  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind. 
With  gloomy  looks  he  faw  them  entering  in 
Without  falute:  nor  durft  they  firft  begin. 
Fearful  of  rafii  offence  and  death  forefeen. 
He  foon,  the  caufe  divining,  clear 'd  his  brow; 
And  thus  did  liberty  of  fpeech  allow. 

Interpreters  of  Gods  and  Men,  be  bold: 
Awful  your  charader,  and  uncontrol'd, 
Howe'cr  unpleafmg  be  the  nev»-s  you  bring, 
i  blame  not  you,  but  your  imperious  king. 
You  come,  I  know,  my  captive  to  demand  ; 
Patroclus,'  give  her  to  the  herald's  hand. 
But  you,  authentic  witneiTes  I  bring, 
Eefore  the  Gods,  and  your  ungrateful  king. 
Of  this  my  manifeft :  that  never  m.ore 
This  hand  ih&ll  combat  on  the  crooked  fhore : 
No,  let  the  Grecian  powers,  opprefs'd  in  fight, 
Unpity'd  perim  in  their  tyrant's  fight. 

JBllnd 
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Blind  of  the  future,  and  by  rage  mifled. 

He  pulbj  his  crimes  upon  his  people's  head, 

Forc'd  from  the  field  in  trenches  to  contend. 

And  his  infulted  camp  from  foes  defend. 

He  faid ;  and  foon  obe)ing  his  intent, 

Patroclus  brought  Brifeis  from  her  tent; 

Then  to  th'  intrufted  meffengers  refign'd : 

She  wept,  and  often  call  her  eyes  behind: 

Forc'd  from  the  man  fhe  lov'd :  they  led  her  thence^ 

Along  the  fhore,  a  prifoner  to  their  prince. 

Sole  on  the  barren  fands  the  fufFering  chief 
Koar'd  out  for  anguilh,  and  indulg'd  his  grief. 
Call  on  his  kindred  feas  a  ftormy  look. 
And  his  upbraided  mother  thus  befpoke : 

Unhappy  parent  of  a  (hort-liv'd  fon. 
Since  Jove  in  pity  by  thy  prayers  was  won 
To  grace  my  fmall  remains  of  breath  with  fame. 
Why  loads  he  this  imbitter'd  life  with  fhame? 
Suffering  his  king  of  men  to  force  my  flave. 
Whom,  well  deferv'd  in  war,  the  Grecians  gave* 

Set  by  old  Ocean's  fide  the  Goddefs  heard ; 
Then  from  the  facred  deep  her  head  (he  rear'd: 
Rofe  like  a  moming-mift ;  and  thus  begun 
To  footh  the  forrows  of  her  plaintive  fon. 
WTiy  cries  my  Care,  and  why  conceals  his  fmart? 
Let  thy  afflided  parent  Ihare  her  part. 

Then,  fighing  from  the  bottom  of  his  breaft. 

To  the  Sea-Goddefs  thus  the  Goddefs-born  addrefs'd: 

Thou  know'ft  my  pain,  which  telling  but  recals: 

By  force  of  arms  we  raz'd  the  Theban  walls] 

The 
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The  ranfack'd  city,  taken  by  our  toils. 

We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden  fpoils; 

Equal  we  ihar'd  them ;  but  before  the  reft. 

The  proud  Prerogative  had  feiz'd  the  beft, 

Chr}'feis  was  the  greedy  tyrant's  prize, 

Chryfeis  rofy-cheek'd,  with  charming  eyes. 

Her  fire,  Apollo's  prieft,  arrived  to  buy. 

With  profFer'd  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  liberty. 

Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  flood. 

Awful,  and  arm'd  with  enfigns  of  his  God : 

Bare  was  his  hoary  head,  one  holy  hand 

Held  forth  his  laurel-crown,  and  one,  his  fceptre  of 

command. 
His  fuit  was  common,  but  above  the  reft 
To  both  the  brother-princes  was  addrefs'd. 
With  fhouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks  a?ree 

o 

To  take  the  gifts,  to  fet  the  prifoner  free. 
Not  fo  the  tyrant,  who  with  fcorn  the  prieft 
Receiv'd,  and  with  opprobrious  words  difmifs'd. 
The  good  old  man,  forlorn  of  human  aid. 
For  vengeance  to  his  heavenly  patron  pray'd : 
The  Godhead  gave  a  favourable  ear. 
And  granted  all  to  him  he  held  fo  dear; 
In  an  ill  hour  his  piercing  fhafts  he  fped; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  of  flaughter'd  Greeks  lay  dead. 
While  round  the  camp  he  rang'd :  at  length  arofe 
A  feer  who  well  divin'd;  and  durft  difclofe 
The  fource  of  all  our  ills :  I  took  the  word; 
And  urg'd  the facred  flave  to  be  reftord. 

The 
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The  God  appeas'd :  the  fwelling  monarch  florm'd  : 

And  then  the  vengeance  vow'd,  he  fince  perform 'd: 

The  Greeks,  'tis  true,  their  ruin  to  prevent. 

Have  to  the  royal  pricft  his  daughter  fent; 

Eut  from  their  haughty  king  his  heralds  came. 

And  feiz'd,  by  his  command,  my  captive  dame. 

By  common  fufFrage  given;  but,  thou,  be  won, 

If  in  thy  power,  t*  avenge  thy  injur'd  fon: 

Afcend  the  fkies;  and  fupplicating  move 

Thy  juft  complaints,  to  cloud-compelling  Jove. 

If  thou  by  either  word  or  deed  haft  wrought 

A  kind  remembrance  in  his  grateful  thought, 

"Urge  him  by  that :  for  often  haft  thou  faid 

Thy  power  was  once  not  ufelefs  in  his  aid. 

When  he,  who  high  above  the  higheft  reigns, 

Surpriz'd  by  traitor  Gods,   was  bound  in  chains. 

When  Juno,  Pallas,  with  ambition  fir'd. 

And  his  blue  brother  of  the  feas  confpir'd. 

Thou  freed 'ft  the  fovereign  from  unworthy  bands. 

Thou  brought'ft  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands, 

(So  caird  in  heaven,  but  mortal  men  below 

By  his  terreftrial  name  JEgcon  know.: 

Twice  ftronger  than  his  fire,  who  fat  above 

AflliTor  to  the  throne  of  thundering  Jove.) 

The  gods,  difmay'd  at  his  approach,  withdrew. 

Nor  durft  their  unaccomplifti'd  crime  purfue. 

That  adion  to  his  grateful  mind  recal ; 

Embrace  his  knees,  and  at  his  footftool  fall : 

That  now,  if  ever,  he  will  aid  our  foes; 

Let  Troy's  triumphant  troops  the  camp  inclofe: 

Vol.  XXI.  S  Ours 
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Ours  beaten  to  the  (hore,  the  fiege  forfake; 
And  what  their  king  deferves,  with  him  partake. 
That  the  proud  tyrant,  at  his  proper  coft. 
May  learn  the  value  of  the  man  he  loft. 

To  whom  the  Mother-goddefs  thus  reply'd, 
Sigh'd  ere  Ihe  fpoke,  and  while  Ihe  fpoke  fhe  cry'd: 
Ah,  wretched  me!  by  Fates  averfe,  decreed. 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed? 
Did  envious  heaven  not  otherwife  ordain. 
Safe  in  thy  hollow  fhips  thou  ihouldft  remain; 
Nor  ever  tempt  the  fatal  field  again. 
But  now  thy  planet  iheds  his  poifonous  rays 
And  Ihort,  and  full  of  forrow  are  thy  days. 
For  what  remains,  to  heaven  I  will  afcend. 
And  at  the  Thunderer's  throne  thy  fuit  commend. 
Till  then,  fecure  in  (hips,  abftain  from  fight ; 
Indulge  thy  grief  in  tears,  and  vent  thy  fpight. 
For  yefterday  the  court  of  heaven  with  Jove 
Remov'd:  'tis  dead  vacation  now  above. 
Twelve  days  the  Gods  their  folemn  revels  keep. 
And  quaff  with  blamelefs  Ethiops  in  the  deep. 
Returned  from  thence,  to  heaven  my  flight  I  take. 
Knock  at  the  brazen  gates,  and  Providence  awake. 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  fuppliant  to  the  fire. 
Doubt  not  I  will  obtain  the  grant  of  thy  defire. 

She  faid :  and  parting  left  him  on  the  place, 
Svvoln  with  difdain,  refenting  his  difgrace : 
Revengeful  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind. 
He  wept  for  anger,  and  for  love  he  pin'd. 

Mean 
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Meantime  with  profperous  gales  Ulyfles  brought 

The  flave,  and  (hip  with  facrifices  fraught. 

To  Clir}ra's  port :  where  entering  with  the  tide 

He  dropp'd  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he  ply'd. 

Furl'd  ever}''  fail,  and  drawing  down  the  maft. 

His  vtfkl  moor'd  ;  and  made  svith  hauhers  fail. 

Defcending  on  the  plain,  alhore  they  bring 

The  hecatomb  to  pleafe  the  fliooter  king. 

The  dame  before  an  altar's  holy  fire 

Ulyfles  led ;  and  thus  befpoke  her  fire : 

Reverenc'd  be  thou,  and  be  thy  God  ador*d: 

The  king  of  men  thy  daughter  has  reftor'd ; 

And  fent  by  me  with  prefents  and  with  prayer; 

He  recommends  him  to  thy  pious  care. 

That  Phoebus  at  thy  fuit  his  wrath  may  ceafe. 
And  give  the  penitent  offenders  peace. 

He  faid,  and  gave  her  to  her  father's  hands, 
Wlio  glad  received  her,  free  from  ferv  ile  bands. 
This  done,  in  order  they,  with  fober  grace. 
Their  gifts  around  the  well-built  altar  place. 
Then  wadi'd,  and  took  the  cakes;  while  Chryfes  flood 
With  hands  upheld,  and  thus  invoked  his  God 

God  of  the  filver  bow,  whofe  eyes  fuirey 
The  facred  Cilia,  thou  whofe  awful  fway 
Chryfa  the  blefs'd,  and  Tenedos  obey: 
Now  hear,  as  thou  before  my  prayer  haft  heard, 
Againft  the  Grecians  and  their  prince  preferred : 
Once  thou  haft  honour'd,  honour  once  again 
Thy  prieft;  nor  let  his  fecond  vov/s  be  vain, 

S  z  Bat 
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But  from  th'  afflided  hoft  and  humbled  prince 
Avert  thy  wrath,  and  ceafe  thy  peililence. 
Apollo  heard,  and,  conquering  his  difdain. 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  refpir'd  again. 

Now  when  the  folemn  rites  of  prayer  were  paft. 
Their  falted  cakes  on  crackling  flames  they  call. 
Then,  turning  back,  the  facrifice  they  fped: 
The  fatted  oxen  flew,  and  flea'd  the  dead. 
Chopp'd  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  prepar'd 
T'  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard. 
Sweet-breads  and  collops  were  with  Ikewers  prick'd 
About  the  fides;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd. 
The  prieft  with  holy  hands  was  feen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 
The  youth  approach'd  the  fire,  and  as  it  burn'd 
On  five  fharp  broachers  rank'd,  the  roaft  they  turn'd^ 
Thefe  morfels  ftay'd  their  flomachs ;  then  the  reft 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feaft; 
Which  drawn  and  ferv'd,  their  hunger  they  appeafe  ^ 
With  favory  meat,  and  fet  their  minds  at  eafe. 
Now  when  the  rage  of  eating  was  repeU'd, 
The  boys  with  generous  wine  the  goblets  fill'd. 
The  firft  libations  to  the  gods  they  pour: 
And  then  with  fongs  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Holy  debauch !  Till  day  to  night  they  bring. 
With  hymns  and  pasans  to  the  bowyer  king. 
At  fun-fet  to  their  Ihlp  they  make  return. 
And  fnore  fecure  on  decks,  till  rofy  morn. 
The  fkies  with  dav/ning  day  were  purpled  o'er; 
Awak'd,  with  labouring  oars  they  leave  the  Ihore : 

Th€ 
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The  Power  appeas'd,  with  winds  faffic'd  the  fail. 
The  bellying  canvas  ftruttcd  with  the  gale; 
The  waves  indignant  roar  with  furly  pride. 
And  prefs  againft  the  fides,  and  beaten  off  divide. 
They  cut  the  foamy  way,  with  force  impell'd 
Superior,  till  the  Trojan  port  they  held: 
Then  hauling  on  the  ftrand  their  galley  moor. 
And  pitch  their  tents  along  the  crooked  (hore. 
Meantime  the  Goddefs-born  in  fecret  pin'd; 
Nor  vifited  the  camp,  nor  in  the  council  join'd. 
But,  keeping  clofe,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fed 
With  hopes  of  vengeance  on  the  tyrant's  head : 
And  wifh"d  for  bloody  wars  and  mortal  wounds. 
And  of  the  Greeks  opprefs'd  in  fight  to  hear  the  dying 

founds. 
Now,  when  tv/elvedays  compleat  had  run  their  race> 
The  Gods  bethought  them  of  the  cares  belonging  to 

their  place. 
Jove  at  their  head  afcending  from  the  fea, 
A  fhoal  of  puny  Povv  ers  attend  his  way. 
Then  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  fon. 
Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon, 
Purfued  their  track;  and  waken'd  from  his  red, 
Eefore  the  fovereign  Hood  a  morning  guefl. 
Him  in  the  circle,  but  apart,  fhe  found : 
The  reft  at  awful  dirtance  ftood  around. 
She  bov\''d,  and  ere  ihe  durll  her  fuit  beein. 
One  hand  embrac'd  his  knees,  one  prop'd  his  chin. 
Then  thus :  If  I,  celeftial  fire,  in  ought 
Have  ferv'd  thy  will,  or  gratify 'd  thy  thought, 

S  3  One 
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One  gllmpfe  of  glory  to  my  iffue  give ; 
Grac'd  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live, 
Difhonour"d  by  the  king  of  men  he  fcands : 
His  rightful  prize  is  ravifh'd  from  his  hands. 
But  thou,  O  father,  in  my  fon's  defence, 
Aflume  thy  power,  affert  thy  providence. 
Let  Troy  prevail,  till  Greece  th'  affront  has  paid 
With  doubled  honours;  and  redeem'd  his  aid. 

She  ceas'd,  but  the  confidering  God  was  mute ; 
Till  llie,  refolv'd  to  win,  renewed  her  fuit: 
Kor  loos'd  her  hold,  but  forc'd  him  to  reply. 
Or  grant  me  my  petition,  or  deny : 
Jove  cannot  fear :  then  tell  me  to  my  face. 
That  I,  of  all  the  Gods,  am  leaft  in  grace. 
This  1  can  bear.     The  Cloud-compeller  moum'd. 
And,  fighing  firft,  this  anfwer  he  return *d : 

Know'ft  thou  what  clamours  will  difturb  my  reign. 
What  my  ftunn'd  ears  from  Juno  mud  fuftain? 
In  council  fhe  gives  licence  to  her  tongue. 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong. 
And  now  fhe  will  my  partial  power  upbraid. 
If,  alienate  from  Greece,  I  gi\^e  the  Trojans  aid. 
But  thou  depart,  and  fhun  her  jealous  fight. 
The  care  be  mine,  to  do  Pelides  right. 
Go  then,  and  on  the  faith  of  Jove  rely : 
When,  nodding  to  thy  fuit,  he  bows  the  flcy. 
This  ratifies  th'  irrevocable  doom: 
The  fign  ordain'd,  that  v.hat  I  will  Ihall  come  : 
The  ftamp  of  heaven,  and  feal  of  fate.     He  faid. 
And  {hook  the  facred  honours  of  his  head. 

With 
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With  terror  trembled  heaven's  fubfidin^  hill: 
And  from  his  fhaken  curls  ambrofial  dews  dilHI. 
The  Goddefs  goes  exulting  from  his  fighr. 
And  feeks  the  feas  profound;  and  leaves  the  realms  of 
light. 
He  moves  into  his  hall :  the  Powers  refort. 
Each  from  his  houfe  to  fill  the  fovereign's  courf. 
Nor  waiting  fummons,  nor  expefting  ftood; 
But  met  with  reverence,  and  receiv'd  the  God, 
He  mounts  the  throne ;  and  Juno  took  her  place : 
But  fullen  difcontent  fate  lowering  on  her  face. 
With  jealous  eyes,  at  difcance  (he  had  feen, 
Whifperjng  with  Jove,  the  filver- footed  Queen  ; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue  (her  filence  broke) 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  fhe  fpoke. 
Author  of  ills,  and  clofe  contriver  Jove, 

Which  of  thy  dames,  what  proftitute  of  love. 

Has  held  thy  ear  fo  long,  and  begg'd  fo  hard. 

For  fome  old  fervice  done,  fome  new  reward  ? 

Apart  you  talk'd,  for  that's  your  fpecial  care. 

The  confort  never  mufl  the  council  fliare. 

One  gracious  word  is  for  a  wife  too  much ; 

Such  is  a  marriage-vow,  and  Jove's  own  faith  is  fuch. 
Then  thus  the  Sire  of  Gods,  and  men  below. 

What  I  have  hidden,  hope  not  thou  to  know. 

Ev'n  Goddefles  are  women :  and  no  wife 

Has  power  to  regulate  her  hufband's  life : 

Counfel  Cae  may;  and  I  will  give  thy  ear 

The  knowledge  firft,  of  what  is  fit  to  hear, 

S  4  \V!ut 
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What  I  tranfaft  with  others,  or  alone. 
Beware  to  leam ;  nor  prefs  too  near  the  throne. 

To  whom  the  Goddefs  with  the  charming  eyes. 
What  haft  thou  faid,  O  tyrant  of  the  fkies! 
When  did  I  fearch  the  fecrets  of  thy  reign. 
Though  privileg'd  to  know,  but  privileg'd  in  vain  B 
But  well  thou  do'ft,  to  hide  from  common  light 
Thy  clofe  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  the  light. 
Nor  doubt  I,  but  the  filver-footed  dame. 
Tripping  from  fea,  on  fuch  an  errand  came,. 
To  grace  her  iffue,  at  the  Grecians'  coft. 
And  for  one  peevifh  man  deftroy  an  hoft. 

To  whom  the  Thunderer  made  this  Hem  reply;    ^ 
My  houfliold  curfe,  my  lawful  plague,  the  fpy  !> 

Of  Jove's  defigns,  his  other  fquinting  eye!  J 

WTiy  this  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail? 
Jove  will  be  mailer  ftill,  and  Juno  fail. 
Should  thy  fufpicious  thoughts  divine  aright. 
Thou  but  becom'll  more  odious  to  my  fight. 
For  this  attempt ;  uneafy  life  to  me. 
Still  watch'd,  and  importun'd,  but  worfe  for  thee. 
Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  before  too  late 
The  Gods  behold,  and  tremble  at  thy  fate* 
Pitying,  but  daring  not,  in  thy  defence. 
To  lift  a  hand  againft  Omnipotence. 

This  heard,  th'  imperious  Queen  fate  mute  with  fear : 
Nor  further  durlt  incenfe  the  gloomy  Thunderer. 
Silence  was  in  the  court  at  this  rebuke : 
Nor  could  the  Gods,  abaih'd,  fuftain  their  fovereign's 
look. 

The 
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The  limping  Smith  obferv'd  the  fadden'd  feaff, 
And  hopping  here  and  there,  (himfelf  a  jeft) 
Put  in  his  word,  that  neither  might  offend; 
To  Jove  obfequious,  yet  his  mother's  friend. 
WTiat  end  in  heaven  will  be  of  civil  war. 
If  Gods  of  pleafure  will  for  mortals  jar : 
Such  difcord  but  difturbs  our  jovial  feaft; 
One  grain  of  bad,  embitters  all  the  beft. 
Mother,  though  wife  yourfelf,  my  counfel  weigh;- 
'Tis  much  unfafe  my  fire  to  difobey. 
Kot  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  coil:. 
But  mirth  is  marr'd,  and  the  good  chear  is  lofl. 
Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand;  for  he  has  power 
To  tlirow  you  headlong,  from  his  heavenly  tower. 
But  one  fubmiffive  word,  which  you  let  fall. 
Will  make  him  in  good-humour  with  us  all. 

He  faid  no  more;  but  crown 'd  a  bowl,  unbid; 
The  laughing  nedar  overlooked  the  lid : 
Then  put  it  to  her  hand;  and  thus  purfu'd. 
This  curfed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew'd. 
Be,  as  becomes  a  wife,  obedient  ftill ; 
Though  griev'd,  yet  fubject  to  her  hufband*s  will, 
I  would  not  fee  you  beaten;  yet,  afraid 
Of  Jove's  fuperior  force,  I  dare  not  aid. 
Too  well  I  know  him,  fmce  that  haplefs  hour 
When  I  and  all  the  Gods  employ "d  our  power 
To  break  your  bonds :  me  by  the  heel  he  drew. 
And  o'er  heaven's  battlements  with  fury  threw. 
All  day  I  fell:  my  flight  at  morn  begun. 
And  ended  not  but  with  the  fetting  fun. 

Pitch'd 
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Pitch'd  on  my  head,  at  length  the  Lemnian  ground 
Receiv'd  my  batter "d  fkull,  the  Sinthians  heal'd  my 
wound. 
At  Vulcan's  homely  mirth  his  mother  fmil'd. 
And  fmiling  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  fili'd. 
The  reconciler-bowl  went  round  the  board. 
Which  empty'd,  the  rude  feinker  ftill  reftor'd. 
Loud  fits  of  laughter  feiz'd  the  gueils,  to  fee 
The  limping  God  fo  deft  at  his  new  miniftry. 
The  feaft  continued  till  declining  light : 
They  drank,  they  laugh 'd,  they  lov'd,  and  then  'twas 

night. 
Nor  wanted  tuneful  harp,  nor  vocal  quire; 
The  Mufes  fung ;   Apollo  touch'd  the  lyre. 
Drunken  at  laft,  and  drowfy  they  depart. 
Each  to  his  houfe;  adom'd  with  labour'd  art 
Cf  the  lame  architeft :  the  thundering  God 
Ev'n  he  withdrew  to  reft,  and  had  his  load. 
His  fwimming  head  to  needful  lleep  apply'dj 
And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  fide. 


Th 
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THE    LAST    PARTING    OF 

HECTOR    AND    ANDROMACHE. 

FROM   THE   SIXTH   BOOK   OF   THE    ILIAD, 

THE     A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 

He  SI  or  f  reluming  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  i-ift  Helen 
hisjijier-in-laiv,  and  his  brother  Paris  ^  ivho  had  fought 
unfuccefs fully  hand  in  hand  *with  Menelaus,  from  thence 
gees  to  his  onun  falace  to  fee  his  ijoife  Andromache ,  and 
his  infant  Jon  AJiyanax,  The  defcription  of  that  inter- 
i-ie^u  is  the  fubjefi  cf  this  tranfatizn. 


} 


THUS  having  faid,  brave  Hecior  went  to  fee 
His  virtuous  wife,  the  fair  Andromache. 
He  found  her  not  at  home ;  for  fhe  was  gone. 
Attended  by  her  maid  and  infant  fon. 
To  climb  the  fteepy  tower  of  Ilion : 
From  whence,  with  heavy  heart,  fhe  might  fun'ey 
The  bloody  bufmefs  of  the  dreadful  day. 
Her  mournful  eyes  (he  caft  around  the  plain. 
And  fought  the  lord  of  her  defires  in  vain. 

But  he,  who  thought  his  peopled  palace  bare. 
When  (he,  his  only  comfort,  was  not  there. 
Stood  in  the  gate,  and  a{k"d  of  every  one. 
Which  way  fhe  took,  and  whither  fhe  was  gone; 
If  to  the  court,  or,  with  his  mother's  train. 
In  long  procefTion  to  Minerva's  fane? 

The 
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The  fervants  anfwer'd.  Neither  to  the  court,- 
Where  Priam's  fons  and  daughters  did  refort. 
Nor  to  the  temple  was  flie  gone,  to  move 
With  prayers  the  blue-ey'd  progeny  of  Jove; 
But,  more  felicitous  for  him  alone. 
Than  all  their  fafety,  to  the  tower  was  gone. 
There  to  furvey  the  labours  of  the  field. 
Where  the  Greeks  conquer,  and  the  Trojans  yield; 
Swiftly  ihe  pafs'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild; 
The  nurfe  went  lagging  after  with  the  child. 

This  heard,  the  noble  Hedor  made  no  ftay; 
Th'  admiring  throng. divide,  to  give  him  way; 
He  pafs'd  through  every  ftreet,  by  which  he  came. 
And  at  the  gate  he  met  the  mournful  dame. 

His  wife  beheld  him,  and  v.ith  eager  pace 
Flew  to  his  arms,  to  meet  a  dear  embrace : 
His  wife,  who  brought  in  dower  Cilicia's  crown. 
And,  in  heifelf,  a  greater  dower  alone: 
Action's  heir,  who  on  the  woody  plain 
Of  Hippoplacus  did  in  Thebe  reign. 
Ereathlefs  fhe  flew,  with  joy  and  paflion  wild; 
The  nurfe  came  lagging  after  with  her  child. 

The  royal  babe  upon  her  breaft  was  laid ; 
Wlio,  like  the  morning  flar,  his  beams  difplay'd^ 
Scamandrius  was  his  name,  which  Hedor  gave. 
From  that  fair  flood  which  Ilion's  wall  did  lave: 
Eut  him  Aftyanax  the  Trojans  call. 
From  his  great  father,  who  defends  the  wall. 

Heclor  beheld  him  with  a  filent  fmile : 
His  tender  Vvife  ftood  weeping  by  the  while: 

Prefs'd 
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Prefs'd  in  her  own,  his  warlike  hand  Ihe  took. 
Then  figh'd,  and  thus  prophetically  fpoke: 

Thy  dauntlefs  heart  (which  I  forefee  too  late} 
Too  daring  man,  will  urge  thee  to  thy  fate: 
Nor  doft  thou  pity,  with  a  parent's  mind. 
This  helplefs  orphan,  whom  thou  leav "ft  behind; 
Nor  me,  th'  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed ; 
Who  muft  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks  be  led^ 
They  feek  thy  life,  and,  in  unequal  fight 
AVith  many,  will  opprefs  thy  fmgle  might : 
Eetter  it  were  for  miferable  me 
To  die,  before  the  fate  which  I  forefee. 
For  ah!  what  comfort  can  the  world  bequeath 
To  Heftor's  widow,  after  Keftcr's  death? 

Eternal  forrow  and  perpetual  tearc 
Began  my  youth,  and  will  conclude  my  years: 
I  have  no  parents,  friends,  nor  brothers  left; 
By  flern  Achilles  all  of  life  bereft. 
Then  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew^ 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  flew; 
He  flew  Action,  but  defpoil'd  him  not; 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot; 
Arm'd  as  he  was  he  fent  hira  whole  below. 
And  reverenc'd  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe: 
A  tomb  he  rais'd ;  the  mountain  nymphs  around 
Inclos'd  with  planted  elms  the  holy  ground. 

My  feven  brave  brothers  in  one  fatal  day 
To  death's  dark  manfions  took  the  mournful  way; 
Slain  by  the  fame  Achilles,  while  they  keep 
The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  flieep. 
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My  mother,  who  the  royal  fceptre  fvvay'd. 

Was  captive  to  the  cruel  viftor  made. 

And  hither  led ;  but,  hence  redeem'd  with  gold. 

Her  native  country  did  again  behold. 

And  but  beheld :  for  foon  Diana's  dart 

in  an  unhappy  chace  transfix'd  her  heart. 

But  thou,  my  Hedlor,  art  thyfelf  alone 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one  : 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again. 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dufly  plain ; 
But  in  this  tower,  for  our  defence,  remain. 
Thy  wife  and  fon  are  in  thy  ruin  loft; 
This  is  a  hufband's  and  a  father's  poft. 
The  Seaman  gate  commands  the  plains  below; 
Here  marfhal  all  thy  foldiers  as  they  go; 
And  hence  with  other  hands  repel  the  foe. 
By  yon  wild  fig-tree  lies  their  chief  afcent. 
And  thither  all  their  powers  are  daily  bent : 
The  two  Ajaces  have  I  often  feen. 
And  the  wrorg'd  huiband  of  the  Spartan  queen : 
With  him  his  greater  brother;  and  with  thefe 
Fierce  Diom.ede  and  bold  Meriones : 
Uncertain  if  by  augury  or  chance. 
But  by  this  eafy  rife  they  all  advance; 
Guard  well  that  pafs,  fecure  of  all  befide. 
To  whom  the  noble  Hedor  thus  reply'd. 

That  and  the  reft  are  in  my  daily  care ; 
But  fhould  I  fhun  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
With  fcorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains. 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  fweeping  trains. 

The 
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The  Grecian  fwords  and  lances  I  can  bear: 
But  lofs  of  honour  is  my  only  fear. 
Shall  He\^or,  born  to  war,  his  birth-right  yield,  ' 
Belye  his  courage,  and  forfake  the  field? 
Early  in  rugged  arms  I  took  delight. 
And  ftill  ha^e  been  the  foremoft  in  the  fight: 
With  dangers  dearly  have  I  bought  renown. 
And  am  the  champion  of  my  father's  crown. 
And  yet  my  mind  forebodes,  with  fure  prefage. 
That  Troy  Ihall  perilh  by  the  Grecian  rage. 
The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  muft  fall; 
And  univerfal  ruin  cover  all. 
Not  Troy  itfelf,  though  built  by  hands  divine. 
Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line. 
My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown, 
Whofe  valour  yet  defends  th'  unhappy  town; 
Not  thefe,  nor  all  their  fates  which  I  forefee. 
Are  half  of  that  concern  I  have  for  thee, 
I  fee,  I  fee  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour, 
Subjeded  to  the  viftor's  cruel  power; 
Led  hence  a  flave  to  forae  infulting  fword. 
Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord; 
A  fpedacle  in  Argos,  at  the  loom. 
Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room; 
Or  from  deep  wells  the  living  ftream  to  take. 
And  on  thy  weary  fhoulders  bring  it  back. 
While,  groaning  under  this  laborious  life. 
They  infolently  call  thee  Kedor's  wife; 
Upbraid  thy  bondage  with  thy  hufband's  name ; 
And  from  my  glory  propagate  thy  Ihame. 

Thi» 
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This  when  they  fay,  thy  forrows  will  increafe 
With  anxious  thoughts  of  former  happinefs; 
That  he  is  dead  who  could  thy  wrongs  redrefs. 
But  I,  opprefs'd  with  iron  fleep  before. 
Shall  hear  thy  una\  ailing  cries  no  more, 

Hefaid— 
Then,  holding  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  boy. 
The  pledge  of  love  and  other  hope  of  Troy^ 
The  fearful  infant  turn'd  his  head  away. 
And  on  his  nurfe's  neck  reclining  lay. 
His  unknown  father  Ihunning  with  affright. 
And  looking  back  on  fo  uncouth  a  fight; 
Daunted  to  fee  a  face  with  fteel  o'er-fpread. 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 
His  Hre  and  mother  fmil'd  with  filent  joy; 
And  He6k)r  hallen'd  to  relieve  his  boy; 
Difmifs'd  hl3  burnilh'd  helm,  that  fhone  afar. 
The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of  war : 
Th'  illuftrious  babe,  thus  reconcii'd,  he  took: 
Hugg'd  in  his  arms,  and  kifs'd,  and  thus  he  fpoke; 
Parent  of  Gods  and  men,   propitious  Jove, 
And  you  bright  fynod  of  the  Powers  above; 
On  this  my  fon  your  gracious  gifts  bellow; 
Grant  him  to  live,  and  great  in  arms  to  grow. 
To  reign  in  Troy,  to  govern  with  renown. 
To  fhield  the  people,  and  aflert  the  crown : 
That,  when  -hereafter  he  from  war  fhall  come. 
And  bring  his  Trojans  peace  and  triumph  home. 
Some  aged  man,  who  lives  this  aft  to  fee. 
And  who  in  former  times  remember'd  me. 
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May  fay,  the  fon  in  fortitude  and  fame 
Outgoes  the  mark,  and  drowns  his  father's  name: 
That  at  thefe  words  his  mother  may  rejoice. 
And  add  her  fuffrage  to  the  public  voice. 

Thus  having  faid. 
He  firft  with  fuppliant  hands  the  Gods  ador'd : 
Then  to  the  mother's  arms  the  child  reftor'd  : 
With  tears  and  fmiles  fhe  took  her  fon,  and  prefs'd 
Th*  illuftrious  infant  to  her  frao^rant  breaft. 
He,  wiping  her  fair  eyes,  indulg'd  her  grief. 
And  eas'd  her  forrows  with  this  laft  relief. 

My  wife  and  miftrefs,  dri\  e  thy  fears  away. 
Nor  give  fo  bad  an  omen  to  the  day; 
Think  not  it  lies  in  any  Grecian's  power. 
To  take  my  life  before  the  fatal  hour. 
\^"hen  that  arrives,  nor  good  nor  bad  can  fly 
Th'  irrevocable  doom  of  deftiny. 
Return,  and,  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at  home. 
There  ta(k  thy  maids,  and  exercife  the  loom. 
Employ  "d  in  works  that  womankind  become. 
The  toils  of  war  and  feats  of  chivalry 
Belong  to  men,  and  moft  of  all  to  me. 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  Hay, 
But  lac'd  his  crefted  helm,  and  ftrode  away. 
His  lovely  confort  to  her  houfe  retum'd. 
And  looking  often  back  in  filence  moum'd  : 
Home  when  Ihe  came,  her  fecret  woe  fhe  vents. 
And  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments ; 
Thofe  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  reftore. 
And  Hedor,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore. 
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PREFACE, 

CONCERNING 

MR.  DRYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS. 

FOR  this  lafl  half-year  I  have  been  troubled  with 
the  difeafe  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  tranfiation :  the 
cold  profe  fits  of  it,  which  are  always  the  raoft  tedious 
with  me,  were  fpent  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Leaguej  the 
hot,  which  fucceeded  them,  in  verfe  mifcellanies.  The 
truth  is,  I  fancied  to  myfelf  a  kind  of  eafe  in  the  change 
of  the  paroxyfm;  never  fufpefting  but  the  humour 
would  have  wafted  itfelf  in  two  or  three  paftorals  ot 
Theocritus,  and  as  many  odes  of  Horace.  But  finding, 
or  at  leaft  thinking  I  found,  fomething  that  was  more 
plealing  in  them  than  my  ordinary  productions,  I  en* 
couraged  myfelf  to  renew  my  old  acquaintance  with 
Lucretius  and  Virgil :  and  immediately  fixed  upon  fome 
parts  of  them,  which  had  moft  affeded  me  in  the  read- 
ing. Thefe  were  my  natural  impulfes  for  the  under- 
taking. But  there  was  an  accidental  motive  which  was 
full  as  forcible.  It  was  my  Lord  Rofcommon's  Eflay 
on  Tranflated  Verfe;  which  made  me  uneafy  till  I 
tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable  of  following  his  rules> 
and  of  reducing  the  fpeculation  into  pradice.  For  many 
a  fair  precept  in  Poetr)-  is,  like  a  feeming  demonftra- 
T  3  tion 
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tion  in  the  Mathematics,  very  fpecious  in  the  diagranr, 
but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think  I  have 
generally  obfened  his  inftrudions ;  I  am  fure  my  rea- 
son is  fufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth  and  ufe- 
fulnefs^  which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confefs  no  lefs  a 
vanity,  than  to  pretend  that  I  have  at  leaft  in  fome 
places  made  examples  to  his  rules.  Yet,  withal,  I  mud 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  many  times  exceeded  my  com- 
mifTion :  for  I  have  both  added  and  omitted,  and  even 
fometimes  very  boldly  made  fuch  expofitions  of  my 
authors,  as  no  Dutch  commentator  will  forgive  me. 
Perhaps,  in  fuch  particular  paffages,.  I  have  thought 
that  I  difcovered  fome  beauty  }'et  undifcovered  by  thofe 
pedants,  which  none  but  a  Poet  could  have  found. 
Where  I  have  taken  away  fome  of  their  expreflionsy 
and  cut  them  {horter,  it  may  poffibly  be  on  this  con- 
fideration,  that  what  was  beautiful  in  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  would  not  appear  fo  fhining  in  the  Englifh. 
And  where  I  have  enlarged  them,  I  defire  the  falfe 
critics  would  not  always  think,  that  thofe  thoughts  are 
T^holly  mine,  but  that  either  they  are  fecretly  in  the 
Poet,  or  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him ;  or  at  leaft^^ 
if  both  thofe  confiderations  fhould  fail,  that  my  own 
is  of  a  piece  with  his,  and  that  if  he  were  living,  and 
an  Englifhman,  they  are  fuch  as  lie  would  probably 
have  written. 

For,  after  all,  a  tranflator  is  to  make  his  author 
appear  as  charming  as  poflibly  he  can,  provided  he 
maintains  his  charafter,  and  makes  him  not  unlike 
himfelf^    TranHation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the 

Hfe:       1 
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life :  where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  dou- 
ble fort  of  likenefs,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.     It  is  one 
thing  to  draw  the  out-lines  true,  the  features  like,  the 
proportions  exaft,  the  colouring  itfelf  perhaps  tolera- 
ble; and  another  thing  to  make  all  thefe  graceful,  by 
the  pofture,   the  Ihadowings,  and  chiefly  by  the  fpiric 
which  animates  the  whole.     I  cannot,  without  fome 
indignation,  look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  excellent  origi- 
nal.    Much  lefs  can  I  behold  with  patience  Virgil, 
Homer,  and  fome  others,  whofe  beauties  I  have  been 
endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  fo  abufed,  as  I 
may  fay,  to   their  faces,  by  a  botching  interpreter. 
What  Englifli  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek  or 
Latin,  will  believe  me,  or  any  other  man,  when  we 
commend  thofe  authors,  and   confefs  we  derive   all 
that  is  pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if  they 
take  thofe  to  be  the  fame  Poets,  whom  our  Ogilbys 
have  tranflated  ?     But  I  dare  aflure  them,  that  a  good 
Poet  is  no  more  like  himfelf,  in  a  dull  tranllation,  than 
his  carcafe  would  be  to  his  living  body.     There  are 
many,  who  underlland  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are 
ignorant  of  their  mother  tongue.    The  proprieties  and 
delicacies  of  the  Englifh  are  known  to  few :  it  is  im- 
poflible  even  for  a  good  wit  to  underfiand  and  prac- 
tife  them,  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
reading,  and  digefting  of  thofe  few  good  authors  we 
have  amongfl:  us,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners, 
the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  converfation  with  the  beft 
of  company  of  both  fexes ;  and,  in  Ihort,  without 
wearing  off  the  ruft,  which  he  contracted  while  he 
T  4  was 
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was  laying-in  a  flock  of  learning.  Thus  difficult  it  is 
to  underftand  the  purity  of  Englilh,  and  critically 
to  difcern  not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  pro- 
per flyle  from  a  corrupt,  but  alfo  to  diilinguifh  that 
which  is  pure  in  a  good  author,  from  that  which  is  vi- 
cious and  corrupt  in  him.  And  for  want  of  all  thefe 
requifites,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  moft  of  our  in- 
genious young  men  take  up  fome  cr}''d-up  Englifh 
Poet  for  their  model,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as 
they  think,  without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defedive, 
where  he  is  boyifli  and  trifling,  wherein  either  hh 
thoughts  are  improper  to  his  fubjed,  or  his  exprefTions 
unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  un- 
harmonious.  Thus  it  appears  neceflary,  that  a  man 
Ihould  be  a  nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue,  before  ha 
attempts  to  tranflate  a  foreign  language.  Neither  is  it 
fufficient,  that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  ftyle; 
but  he  muft  be  a  mafter  of  them  too :  he  muft  per- 
feftly  underftand  his  author's  tongue,  and  abfolutely 
command  his  own.  So  that,  to  be  a  thorough  tranfla- 
tor,  he  muft  be  a  thorough  Poet.  Neither  is  it  enough 
to  give  his  author*s  fenfe  in  good  Englifh,  in  poetical 
exprefTions,  and  in  mufical  numbers :  for,  though  all 
thefe  are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform,  there  yet  re- 
mains an  harder  taik;  and  it  is  a  fecret  of  which  few 
tranllators  ha\e  fufficiently  thought.  I  have  already 
hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it;  that  is,  the 
maintaining  the  charafter  of  an  author,  which  diftin-* 
guifhes  him  from  all  others,  and  makes  him  appear 
that  individual  Poet  whom  you  would  interpret.     Fo? 

example. 
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example,  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  the  ftyle  and 
verfification,  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  are  very  different. 
Yet  I  fee,  even  in  our  beft  Poets,  who  have  tranflated 
fome  parts  of  them,  that  they  have  confounded  their 
feveral  talents;  and,  by  endeavouring  only  at  the  fweet- 
nefs  and  harmony  of  numbers,  have  made  them  both  fo 
much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  fhould 
never  be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil, 
and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was  objedled  againfl  a  late 
noble  painter  (Sir  P.  Lely),  that  he  drew  many 
graceful  pidlures,  but  few  of  them  were  like.  And 
this  happened  to  him,  becaufe  he  always  fludied  him- 
felf  more  than  thofe  who  fat  to  him.  In  fuch  tranfla- 
tors  I  can  eafily  diftinguifh  the  hand  which  performed 
the  work,  but  I  cannot  diftinguifh  their  Poet  from  an- 
other. Suppofe  two  authors  are  equally  fweet,  yet 
there  is  a  great  diftindion  to  be  made  in  fweetnefs  j  as 
in  that  of  fugar,  and  that  of  honey.  I  can  make  the 
difference  more  plain,  by  giving  you  (if  it  be  worth 
knowing)  my  own  method  of  proceeding,  in  my  tranf- 
lations  out  of  four  feveral  Poets ;  Virgil,  Theocritus, 
Lucretius,  and  Horace.  In  each  of  thefe,  before  I 
undertook  them,  I  confidered  the  genius  and  diftin- 
guilhing  charafter  of  my  author.  I  looked  en  Virgil 
as  a  fuccinft,  grave,  and  majeftic  writer;  one  who 
weighed,  not  only  every  thought,  but  every  word  and 
fyllable :  who  was  ftill  aiming  to  crowd  his  fenfe  into 
as  narrow  a  compafs  as  poflibly  he  could ;  for  which 
rcafon  he  is  fo  very  figurative,  that  he  requires  (I  may 
almoft  fay]  a  grammar  apart  to  conflruc  liim.  His  verfe 

It 
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is  every  where  founding  the  very  thing  in  your  ears 
whofe  fenfe  it  bears :  yet  the  numbers  are  perpetually 
varied,  to  increafe  the  delight  of  the  reader;  fo  that 
the  fame  founds  are  never  repeated  twice  together.  On 
the  contrar)',  Ovid  and  Claudian,  though  they  write 
in  ftyles  differing  from  each  other,  yet  have  each  of 
them  but  one  fort  of  mulic  in  their  verfes.  All  the  ver- 
fification  and  little  variety  of  Claudian  is  included  with- 
in the  compafs  of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins 
again  in  the  fame  tenour;  perpetually  clofmg  his  fenfe 
at  the  end  of  a  verfe,  and  that  verfe  commonly  which 
they  call  golden,  or  two  fubftantives  and  two  adjeftives, 
with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Ovid, 
with  all  his  fweetnefs,  has  as  little  variety  of  num- 
bers and  found  as  he:  he  is  always,  as  it  were, 
Cpon  the  hand-gallop,  and  his  verfe  runs  upon  carpet 
ground.  He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  Synal:Epha's, 
Or  cutting-ofF  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  an- 
other, in  the  following  word.  But  to  return  to  Vir- 
gil, though  he  is  fmooth  where  fmoothnefs  is  required, 
yet  he  is  fo  far  from  affeding  it,  that  he  feems  rather 
to  difdain  it;  frequently  makes  ufe  of  Synalspha's, 
and  concludes  his  fenfe  in  the  middle  of  his  verfe.  He 
is  every  where  above  conceits  of  epigrammatic  wit,  and 
grofs  hyperboles :  he  maintains  majefty  in  the  midft  of 
plainnefs;  he  fhines,  but  glares  not;  and  is  ftately 
without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of  Lucan.  I  drew 
Iny  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular  con- 
fideration  of  him:  for  propriety  of  thoughts  and 
words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and,  where  they 
I  arc 
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are  proper,  they  will  be  delightful.  Pleafure  follows 
of  neceflity,  as  the  efFed  does  the  caufe;  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  put  into  the  definition.  This  exaft 
propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded,  as  a  great 
part  of  his  charader ;  but  muft  confefs,  to  my  fhame, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  tranflate  any  part  of  him 
fo  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himfelf : 
for,  where  the  original  is  clofe,  no  verfion  can  reach 
it  in  the  fame  compafs.  Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Ita- 
lian, is  the  neareft,  the  mofl  poetical,  and  the  mod  fo- 
norous,  of  any  tranflation  of  the  iEneid ;  yet,  though 
he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank  verfe,  he  commonly 
allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil,  and  does  not  al- 
ways hit  his  fenfe,  TafTo  tells  us,  in  liis  letters,  that 
Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary, obferved  of  Virgil  and  Tully,  that  the 
Latin  Orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copioufnefs  of 
Homer,  the  Greek  Poet;  and  that  the  Latin  Poet 
made  it  his  bufmefs  to  reach  the  concifenefs  of  De- 
moHhenes,  the  Greek  orator.  Virgil  therefore,  being 
fo  very  fparing  of  his  words,  and  leaving  fo  much  to 
be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can  never  be  tranflated  a* 
he  ought,  in  any  modern  tongue.  To  make  him  co- 
pious, is  to  alter  his  charader;  and  to  tranflate  him  line 
for  line  is  impofTible,  becaufe  the  Latin  is  naturally  a 
more  fuccinft  language  than  either  the  Italian,  Spa- 
nifli,  French,  or  even  thun  the  Englifh,  which,  by 
reafon  of  its  monofyllables,  is  far  the  mod  compendi- 
ous of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the  clofeft  of  any  Roman 
Poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the 
Englifh  heroic, 
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Befides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  ou'ii 
thoughts  and  words,  which  a  tranflator  has  not;  he  is 
confined  by  the  fenfe  of  the  inventor  to  thofe  expref- 
fions  which  are  the  neareft  to  it:  fo  that  Virgil,  ftu- 
dying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own 
language,  could  bring  thofe  words  into  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  which  a  tranflator  cannot  render  without  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  fhort,  they  who  have  called  him  the 
torture  of  grammarians,  might  alfo  have  called  him  the 
plague  of  tranflators;  for  he  feems  to  have  ftudied  not 
to  be  tranflated.  I  own  that,  endeavouring  to  turn  his 
Nifus  and  Euryalus  as  clofe  as  I  was  able,  I  have  per- 
formed that  Epifode  too  literally;  that,  giving  more 
fcope  to  Mezentius  and  Laufus,  that  verfion,  which  has 
more  of  the  majefty  of  Virgil,  has  lefs  of  his  concife- 
nefs ;  and  all  that  I  can  promife  for  myfelf,  is  only, 
that  I  have  done  both  better  than  Ogilby,  and  perhaps 
as  well  as  Caro.  By  confidering  him  fo  carefully  as  I 
did  before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  fome  faint  refem- 
blance  of  him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might  pof- 
fibly  have  fucceeded  better;  but  never  fo  well  as  to 
have  fatisiied  myfelf. 

He  who  excels  all  other  Poets  in  his  own  language, 
were  it  pofTible  to  do  him  right,  mufl  appear  above 
them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  Lord  Rofcomraon 
juftly  obfen-es,  approaches  neareft  to  the  Roman  in  its 
majefly :  neareft  indeed,  but  v.-ith  a  vaft  interval  ber 
twixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Virgil's 
words,  and  in  them  principally  confifts  that  beauty, 
which  gives  fo  inexpreffible  a  pleafure  to  him  who  beft 
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nnderftands  their  force.  This  didion  of  his  (I  mufl: 
once  again  fay)  is  never  to  be  copied;  and,  fince  it 
cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the  beft  tranfla- 
tion.  The  turns  of  his  verfe,  his  breakings,  his  pro- 
priet}',  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far 
imitated,  as  the  poverty  of  our  language,  and  the  hafti- 
nefs  of  my  performance,  would  allow.  I  may  feem 
fometimes  to  have  varied  from  his  fenfe:  but  I  think 
the  greateft  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him ; 
and  where  I  leave  liis  commentators,  it  may  be,  I  un- 
derftand  him  better:  at  leaft  I  writ  without  confulting 
them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular  lines  in  Me- 
zentius  and  Laufus  I  cannot  fo  eafily  excufe:  they  are 
indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  fenfe;  but  they  are 
too  like  the  tendernefs  of  Ovid,  and  were  printed  be- 
fore I  had  confidered  them  enough  to  alter  them. 
The  firft  of  them  I  have  forgotten,  and  cannot  eafily 
retrieve,  becaufe  the  copy  is  at  the  prefs ;  the  fecond  is 
this : 

*'  When  Laufus  died,  I  was  already  flain.'* 
This  appears  pretty  enough  at  firfi:  fight;  but  I  am 
convinced,  for  many  rcafons,  that  the  exprelTion  is  too 
bold ;  that  Virgil  would  not  have  faid  it,  though  Ovid 
would.  The  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  he  pleafe,  for 
the  freenefs  of  the  confeffion ;  and  infiead  of  that,  and 
the  former,  admit  thefe  two  lines,  which  are  more  ac- 
cording to  the  author: 

"  Nor  afk  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  defign; 

*'  As  I  had  us'd  my  fonune,  ufe  thou  thine," 

Having 
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Having  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Virgil,  I  have  in 
the  next  place  to  coniider  the  genius  of  Lucretius, 
whom  I  have  tranflated  more  happily  in  thofe  parts 
of  him  which  I  undertook.  If  he  was  not  of  the  beft 
age  of  Roman  Poetry,  he  was  at  leaft  of  that  which 
preceded  it ;  and  he  himfelf  refined  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfection,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thoughts, 
that  he  left  an  eafy  talk  to  Virgil;  who  as  he  fucceeded 
him  in  time,  fo  he  copied  his  excellencies :  for  the 
method  of  the  Georgics  is  plainly  derived  from  him, 
Lucretius  had  chofen  a  fubjed  naturally  crabbed ;  he 
therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  defcriptions,  and 
precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
his  books,  which  you  fee  Virgil  has  imitated  with  great 
fuccefs  in  thofe  four  books,  which  in  my  opinion  are 
more  perfedl  in  their  kind  than  even  his  divine  ^neid. 
The  turn  of  his  verfes  he  has  likewife  followed  in  thofe 
places  which  Lucretius  has  moil  laboured ;  and  fome  of 
his  very  lines  he  has  tranfplanted  into  his  own  works, 
without  much  variation.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  di- 
flinguifhing  charader  of  Lucretius  (I  mean  of  his  foul 
and  genius)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  pofi- 
tive  aflertion  of  his  opinions.  He  is  every  where  confi- 
dent of  his  own  reafon,  and  afluming  an  abfolute  com- 
mand, not  only  over  his  vulgar  readers,  but  even  his 
patron  Memmius,  For  he  is  always  bidding  him  at- 
tend, as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him;  and  ufinga  magi- 
fterial  authority  while  he  inftrufts  him.  From  his  time 
to  ours,  I  know  none  fo  like  him,  as  our  Poet  and  Phi- 
lofopher  of  Malmelbury,     This  is  that  perpetual  di<5la- 
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torfhip,  which  is  exercifed  by  Lucretius;  who,  though 
often  in  the  wrong,  yet  feems  to  deal  bond  fide  with 
his  reader,  and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks : 
in  which  plain  fincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our 
Hobbes,  who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  leaft 
doubt  of  feme  eternal  truths,  which  he  has  oppofed. 
But  for  Lucretius,  he  feems  to  difdain  all  manner  of  re- 
plies, and  is  fo  confident  of  his  caufe,  that  he  is  before- 
hand with  his  antagonifts ;  urging  for  them  whatever 
he  imagined  they  could  fay,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
fuppofes,  without  an  objeftion  for  the  future:  all  this 
too  with  fo  much  fcom  and  indignation,  as  if  he  were 
affured  of  the  triumph  before  he  enteral  into  the  lifts. 
From  this  fublime  and  daring  genius  of  his  It  muft  of 
neceffity  come  to  pafs,  that  his  thoughts  muft  be  raaf- 
cullne,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that  fufiiclently 
warm.  From  the  fame  fiery  temper  proceeds  the  lof- 
tinefs  of  his  expreflions,  and  the  perpetual  torrent  of 
his  verfe,  where  the  barrennefs  of  his  fubjeft  does  not 
too  much  conftrain  the  quicknefs  of  his  fancy.  For 
there  Is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could  have 
been  ever}'  where  as  poetical  as  he  is  In  his  defcrlptlons, 
and  In  tlie  moral  part  of  his  Phllofophy,  if  he  had  not 
aimed  more  to  inftrud,  in  his  fyftem  of  nature,  than 
to  delight.  But  he  was  bent  upon  making  IVIemmlus 
a  materialift,  and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  Invifible 
pov.er.  Li  fhort,  he  w^as  fo  much  an  athelft,  that 
he  forgot  fometlmes  to  be  a  Poet.  Thefe  are  the  con- 
f.deratlons  which  I  had  of  that  author  before  I  atr 
tempted  to  tranllate  feme  parts  of  him.  And  accord- 
ingly 
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ingly  I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and  fcepticifm  for 
a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  which, 
as  I  faid,  is  fo  much  his  character,  as  to  make  him 
that  individual  Poet.  As  for  his  opinions  concerning 
the  mortality  of  the  foul,  they  are  fo  abfurd,  that  I 
cannot,  if  I  would,  believe  them.  I  think  a  future 
ftate  demonftrable  even  by  natural  arguments ;  at  leaft, 
to  take  away  rewards  and  punifhments  is  only  a  plea- 
fing  profped  to  a  man,  who  refolves  before-hand  not 
to  live  morally.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  the  thought  of 
being  nothing  after  death  is  a  burthen  infupportable  to 
a  virtuous  man,  even  though  a  heathen.  We  natu- 
rally aim  at  happinefs,  and  cannnot  bear  to  have  it  con- 
fined to  the  Ihortnefs  of  our  prefent  being,  efpecially 
when  we  confider,  that  virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in 
this  world,  and  vice  fortunate.  So  that  it  is  hope  of 
futurity  alone  that  makes  this  life  tolerable,  in  expeda- 
tion  of  a  better.  Who  would  not  commit  all  the 
exceffes,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  his  natural  inclina- 
tions, if  he  may  do  them  with  fecurity  while  he  is 
alive,  and  be  incapable  of  punifhment  after  he  is  dead  ? 
If  he  be  cunning  and  fecret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws, 
and  there  is  no  band  of  morality  to  retrain  him :  for 
fame  and  reputation  are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not 
the  leaft  fenfe  of  them :  powerful  men  are  only  awed 
by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  intereft,  and  that  not 
always,  when  a  pafTion  is  predominant:  and  no  man 
will  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  duty,  when  he 
may  fafely  tranfgrefs  them.  Thefe  are  my  thoughts 
^bitradedly,  and  without  entering  into  the  notions  of 
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our  Chriftian  faith,  which  is  the  proper  bufmefs  of  di- 
vines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem  (which 
I  have  turned  into  Englifh)  not  belonging  to  the  mor- 
tality of  the  foul,  which  are  ftrong  enough  to  a  rea- 
fonable  man,  to  make  him  lefs  in  love  with  life,  and 
confequently  in  lefs  apprehenfions  of  death.  Such  as 
are  the  natural  fatiety  proceeding  from  a  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  fame  things ;  the  inconveniencies  of  old 
age,  which  make  him  incapable  of  corporeal  pleafures; 
the  decay  of  underftanding  and  memory,  which  render 
him  contemptible,  and  ufelefs  to  others.  Thefe,  and 
many  other  reafons,  fo  pathetically  urged,  fo  beauti- 
fully expreffed,  fo  adorned  with  examples,  and  fo  ad- 
mirably raifed  by  the  Profopopeia  of  nature,  who  is 
brought-in  fpeaking  to  her  children,  with  fo  much  au- 
thority and  vigor,  deferve  the  pains  I  have  taken  with 
them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  unfuccefsful,  or 
unworthy  of  my  author.  At  leaft  I  mufl  take  the  liberty 
to  own,  that  I  was  pleafed  with  my  own  endeavours, 
which  but  rarely  happens  to  me ;  and  that  I  am  not 
difTatisfied  upon  the  re\'iew  of  any  thing  I  have  done  ia 
this  author. 

I  have  not  here  defigned  to  rob  the  ingenious  and 
learned  tranflator  of  Lucretius  of  any  part  of  that  com- 
mendation which  he  has  fojuftly  acquired  by  the  whole 
author,  whofe  fragments  ojily  fall  to  my  portion. 
What  I  have  now  performed  is  no  more  than  I  intended 
above  twenty  years  ago.  The  ways  of  our  tranflations 
are  very  different.  He  follows  him  more  clofely  than  I 
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have  done,  which  became  an  Interpreter  of  the  whole 
Poem :  I  take  more  liberty,  becaufe  it  beft  fuited  with 
my  defign,  which  was  to  make  him  as  pleafmg  as  I 
could.  He  had  been  too  voluminous  had  he  ufed  my 
method  in  fo  long  a  work;  and  I  had  certainly  taken 
his,  had  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  tranflate  the  whole. 
The  preference  then  is  juftly  his;  and  I  join  with  Mr. 
Evelyn  in  the  confeffion  of  it,  with  this  additional  ad- 
vantage to  him,  that  his  reputation  is  already  eftablifhed 
in  this  Poet,  mine  is  to  make  its  fortune  in  the  world. 
If  I  have  been  any  where  obfcure  in  following  our 
common  author,  or  if  Lucretius  himfelf  is  to  be  con- 
demned, I  refer  myfelf  to  his  excellent  annotations, 
which  I  have  often  read,  and  always  with  fome  new 
pleafure. 

My  preface  begins  already  to  fwell  upon  me,  and 
looks  as  if  I  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by  fo  tedious  a 
befpeaking  of  him :  and  ytt  1  have  Horace  and  The- 
ocritus upon  my  hands;  but  the  Greek  gentleman  Ihall 
quickly  be  difpatched,  becaufe  I  have  more  bufinefs 
with  the  Roman. 

That  which  diftinguifhes  Theocritus  from  all  other 
Poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which  raifes  him 
even  above  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  is  the  inimitable 
tendemefs  of  his  paffions,  and  the  natural  expreflion  of 
them  in  words  fo  becoming  a  paftoral.  A  fimplicity 
fliines  through  all  he  writes.  He  fhews  his  art  and 
learning,  by  difguifmg  both.  His  fhepherds  never  rife 
above  their  country  education  in  their  complaints  of 
love.    There  is  the  fame  difference  betwixt  him  and 
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Virgil,  as  there  is  benveen  TafTo's  Aminta  and  the  Pa- 
ftor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Virgil's  fhepherds  are  too  well 
read  in  the  Philofophy  of  Epicurus  and  Plato;  and 
Guarini's  feem  to  have  been  bred  in  courts.  But  The- 
ocritus and  TafTo  have  taken  theirs  from  cottages  and 
plains.  It  was  faid  of  TaiTo,  in  relation  to  his  fuiiili- 
tudes,  that  he  never  departed  from  the  woods,  that  is, 
i^ll  his  comparifons  were  taken  from  the  country.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  our  Theocritus.  He  is  fofter  than 
Ovid;  he  touches  the  paffions  more  delicately,  and 
performs  all  this  out  of  his  own  fund,  without  diving 
into  the  arts  and  fciences  for  a  fupply.  Even  his  Do- 
ric dialecl  has  an  incomparable  fweetnefs  in  its  clown- 
iibnefs,  like  a  fair  (hepherdefs  in  her  country  ruffet, 
taUdng  m  a  Ycrkfbire  tone.  This  was  impofiible  for 
Virgil  to  imitate;  becaufe  the  feverity  of  the  Romaa 
language  denied  him  that  advantage.  Spencer  has 
endeavoured  it  in  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar;  but  nei- 
ther will  it  fucceed  in  Englilh :  for  which  reafon  I 
have  forbore  to  attempt  it.  For  Theocritus  writ  to 
Sicilians,  who  fpokethat  dialed;  and  I  direct  this  part 
of  my  tranllations  to  our  ladies,  who  neither  undenland, 
nor  will  tal;e  pleafure  in  fuch  homely  expreffions.  I  pro- 
ceed to  Horace. 

Take  him  in  parts,  and  he  is  chiefly  to  be  comldered 
in  his  three  different  talents,  as  he  was  a  Critic,  a  Sa- 
tirift,  and  a  Writer  of  Odes.  His  morals  are  uniform, 
and  run  through  all  of  them :  for,  let  his  Dutch  commen- 
tators fay  what  they  will,  his  Philofophy  was  Epicu- 
rean ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  Gods  and  Providence  only  to 
U  2  fenc 
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ferve  a  turn  in  Poetr}^  Bat  fince  neither  his  Criticifms, 
which  are  the  moft  inftruftive  of  any  that  are  written  in 
this  art,  nor  his  Satires,  which  are  incomparably  beyond 
Juvenal's,  if  to  laugh  and  railly  is  to  be  preferred  to 
Tailing  and  declaiming,  are  no  part  of  my  prefent  un- 
dertaking, I  confine  myfelf  wholly  to  his  Odes.  Thefe 
^re  alfo  of  feveral  forts ;  fome  of  them  are  panegyrical, 
others  moral,  the  reft  jovial,  or  (if  I  may  fo  call  them) 
Bacchanalian.  As  difficult  as  he  makes  it,  and  as  in- 
deed it  is,  to  imitate  Pindar,  ytt,  in  his  moft  elevated 
nights,  and  in  the  fudden  changes  of  his  fubjed,  with 
almoft  imperceptible  connexions,  that  Theban  Poet  is 
his  mafter.  But  Horace  is  of  the  more  bounded  fancy, 
and  confines  himfelf  ftricftly  to  one  fort  of  verfe,  or  ftan- 
za,  in  every  Ode.  That  which  will  diftinguifh  his 
ftyle  from  all  other  Poets,  is  the  elegance  of  his  words, 
and  the  numeroufnefs  of  his  verfe.  There  is  nothing  fo 
delicately  turned  in  all  the  Roman  language.  There 
appears  in  every  part  of  his  didion,  or  (to  fpeak  Englifti) 
in  all  his  expreflions,  a  kind  of  noble  and  bold  purity. 
His  words  are  chofen  with  as  much  exaftnefs  as  Vir- 
gil's; but  there  feems  to  be  a  greater  fpirit  in  them. 
There  is  a  fecret  happinefs  attends  his  choice,  which  in 
Petronius  is  called  "  Curiofa  Felicitas,"  and  which  I 
fuppofe  he  had  from  the  **  Feliciter  audere"  of  Horace 
himfelf.  Bat  the  moft  diftinguifhing  part  of  all  his 
character  feems  to  me  to  be  his  brifKnefs,  his  jollity, 
and  his  good-humoor :  and  thofe  I  have  chiefiy  endea- 
voured to  copy.  His  other  excellencies,  Iconfefs,  are 
above  my  imitation.  One  Ode,  which  infinitely  pleafed  me 
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in  the  reading,  I  have  attempted  to  trandate  in  Pindaric 
Verfe;  it  is  that  which  is  infcribed  to  the  prefent  Earl 
of  Rochefter,  to  whom  I  have  particular  obligations, 
which  this  fmall  teilimony  of  my  gratitude  can  never 
pay.  It  is  his  darling  in  the  Latin,  and  I  have  taken 
fome  pains  to  make  it  my  mafter-piece  in  Englifh :  for 
which  reafon  I  took  this  kind  of  verfe,  which  allows 
more  latitude  than  any  other.  Every  one  knows  it  was 
introduced  into  our  language,  in  this  age,  by  the  happy 
genius  of  Mr.  Cowley.  The  feeming  eafinefs  of  it  has 
made  it  fpread:  but  it  has  not  been  confidered  enough, 
to  be  fo  well  cultivated.  It  languiihes  in  almoft  every 
hand  but  his,  and  fome  very  few,  whom  (to  keep  the 
reft  in  countenance)  I  do  not  name.  He,  indeed,  has 
brought  it  as  near  perfe(ftion  as  was  poffible  in  fo  fnort 
a  tim.e.  But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  my  mind 
modeftly,  and  without  injury  to  his  facred  afhes,  fome- 
what  of  the  purity-  of  the  Englifh,  fomewhat  of  mors 
equal  thoughts,  fomewhat  of  fweetnefs  in  the  numbers, 
in  one  word,  fomewhat  of  a  finer  turn,  and  more  Ly- 
rical Verfe,  is  yet  wanting.  As  for  the  foul  of  it, 
which  confifts  in  the  warmth  and  vigor  of  fancy,  the 
mafterly  figures,  and  the  copioufnefs  of  im.agination, 
he  has  excelled  all  others  in  this  kind.  Yet,  if  the  kind 
itfelf  be  capable  of  more  perfeclion,  though  rather  in 
the  ornamental  parts  of  it  than  the  elTential,  what 
rules  of  morality  or  refpecl  have  I  broken,  in  naming 
the  defe(fts,  that  they  may  hereafter  be  amended  ?  Imi- 
tation is  a  nice  point,  and  there  are  few  Poets  who 
deferve  to  I^e  models  in  all  thev  write,  Milton's  Para- 
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dife  Loft  is  admirable;  but  am  I  therefore  bound  to 
maintain,  that  there  are  no  flats  againil  his  elevations, 
when  it  is  evident  he  creeps  along  fometimes  for  above 
an  hundred  lines  together?  Cannot  I  admire  the  height 
of  his  invention,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  expreffion, 
without  defending  his  antiquated  words,  and  the  per- 
petual harfhnefs  of  their  found  ?     It  is  as  much  com- 
mendation as  a  man  can  bear,  to  own  him  excellent; 
all  beyond  it  is  idolatry.     Since  Pindar  was  the  prince 
of  Lyric  Poets,  let  me  have  leave  to  fay,  that,  in  imi- 
tating him,  our  numbers  (hould,   for  the  m.oft  part, 
be  Lyrical.     For  variety,  or  rather  where  the  majefty 
of  thought  requires  it,  they  may  be  ftretched  to  the 
Engliih  Heroic  of  five  feet,  and  to  the  French  Alex- 
andrine of  fix.     But  the  ear  muft  prefide,  and  direft 
the  judgment  to  the  choice  of  numbers.     Without  the 
nicety  of  this,  the  harmony  of  Pindaric  Verfe  can  never 
be  complete :  the  cadency  of  one  line  muft  be  a  rule 
to  that  of  the  next;   and  the  found  of  the  former  muft 
ilide  gently  into  that  w^hich  follows ;  without  leaping 
from  one  extreme  into  another.     It  muft  be  done  like 
the  fhadowings  of  a  pi».%re,  which  fall  by  degrees  in- 
to a  darker  colour.     I  (hall  be  glad,  if  I  have  £6  ex- 
plained myfelf  as  to  be  underftood ;  but  if  I  have  not, 
*'  quod  nequeo  dicere  &  fentio  tantum'*  muft  be  my 
excufe.     There  remains  much  more  to  be  faid  on  this 
fubjeft;  but,  to  avoid  envy,  I  will  be  filent.     A^Tiat 
I  have  faid  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  beft  judges, 
.and  in  a  manner  has  been  forced  from  me,  by  feeing 
a  noble  fort  of  Poetry  fo  happily  reftored  by  one  man, 

and 
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and  fo  grofsly  copied  by  almoft  all  the  reft.  A  mufical 
car,  and  a  great  genius,  if  another  Mr.  Cowley  could 
arife  in  another  age,  may  bring  it  to  perfection,  la 
the  mean  time. 

" Fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

*•  Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exfors  ipfa  fecandi." 
To  conclude,  I  am  fenfible  that  I  have  written  this 
too  haftily  and  too  loofely :  I  fear  I  have  been  tedious, 
and,  which  is  worfe,  it  comes  out  from  the  firft  draught, 
and  uncorreded.  This  I  grant,  is  no  excufe :  for  it 
may  be  reafonably  urged,  why  did  he  not  write  with 
more  leifure,  or,  if  he  had  it  not  (which  was  certainly 
my  cafe),  why  did  he  attempt  to  write  on  fo  nice  a  fub- 
jed?  The  objedion  is  unanfwerable ;  but,  in  part  of 
recompence,  let  me  affure  the  reader,  that,  in  hafty 
produdions,  he  is  fure  to  meet  with  an  author's  pre- 
fent  fenfe,  which  cooler  thoughts  would  poflibly  have 
difguifed.  There  is  undoubted!)^  more  of  fpirit,  though 
not  of  judgment,  in  thefe  incorreft  EfTays,  and  confe- 
quently,  though  my  hazard  be  the  greater,  yet  the 
reader's  pleafure  is  not  the  lefs. 

JOHN    DRYDEN. 
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AMARYLLIS: 

OR,    THE   THIRD    IDYLLIUM  OF 

THEOCRITUS, 

PARAPHRASED. 

TO  Amatyllis  Love  compels  my  way. 
My  browzing  goats  upon  the  mountains  firay : 

0  Tityrus,  tend  them  well,  and  fee  them  fed  ^ 
In  paftures  frefli,  and  to  their  watering  led;  I 
And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  his  budding  head.         J 
Ah,  beauteous  nymph!  can  you  forget  your  love. 
The  confcious  grottos,  and  the  fhady  grove; 
Where  ftretch'd  at  eafe  your  tender  limbs  were  laid. 
Your  namelefs  beauties  nakedly  difplay'd? 

Then  I  was  call'd  your  darling,  your  defire. 
With  kifles  fuch  as  fet  my  foul  on  fire : 
But  you  are  chang'd,  yet  I  am  flill  the  fame; 
My  heart  maintains  for  both  a  double  fiame; 
Griev'd,  but  unmov'd,  and  patient  of  your  fcorn : 
So  faithful  T,  and  you  fo  much  forfworn ! 

1  die,  and  death  will  finiih  all  my  pain ; 
Yet,  ere  I  die,  behold  me  once  again : 

Am  I  fo  much  deform'd,  fo  chang'd  of  late? 
What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate! 

Ten 
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Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear; 
How  ruddy,  like  your  lips,  their  ftreaks  appear! 
Far  off  you  view'd  them  with  a  longing  eye 
Upon  the  topmoft  branch  (the  tree  was  high): 
Yet  ninibly  up,  from  bough  to  bough  J  fwerv'd. 
And  for  to-morrow  have  ten  more  referv'd. 
Look  on  me  kindly,  and  fome  pity  fhew. 
Or  give  me  leave  at  leafl  to  look  on  you. 
Some  God  transform  me  by  his  heavenly  power 
Ev'n  to  a  bee  to  buzz  within  your  bower. 
The  winding  ivy-chaplet  to  invade. 
And  folded  fern  that  your  fair  forehead  (hade. 
Now  to  my  coll  the  force  of  Love  I  find ; 
The  heavy  hand  it  bears  on  human-kind. 
The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  infant  food. 
Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  tafte  of  blood; 
His  brother  whelps  and  he  ran  wild  about  the  v/ood. 
Ah,  nymph,  train'd  up  in  his  tyrannic  court. 
To  make  the  fufferings  of  your  flaves  your  fport  I 
Unheeded  ruin!  treacherous  delight! 

0  poliih'd  hardnefs  foften'd  to  the  fight! 
Whofe  radiant  eyes  your  ebon  brows  adorn. 

Like  midnight  thofe,  and  thefe  like  break  of  morn T 
Smile  once  again,  revive  me  with  your  charms  j 
And  let  me  die  contented  in  your  arms. 

1  would  not  afk  to  live  another  day. 
Might  I  but  fweetly  kifs  my  foul  away. 
Ah,  why  am  I  from  empty  joys  debarr'd? 
For  kifles  are  but  empty  when  compar"d, 

1  rave. 
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I  rave,  and  in  my  raging  fit  Ihall  tear 

The  garland,  which  I  wove  for  you  to  wear. 

Of  parfly,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  bound. 

And  border'd  with  a  rofy  edging  round. 

What  pangs  I  feel,  unpity'd  and  unheard! 

Since  I  muft  die,  why  is  my  fate  deferr'd! 

I  ftrip  my  body  of  my  fhepherd's  frock: 

Behold  that  dreadful  downfall  of  a  rock. 

Where  yon  old  fifher  views  the  waves  from  high! 

'Tis  that  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 

You  would  be  pleas 'd  to  fee  me  plunge  to  fhore. 

But  better  pleas'd  if  I  fhould  rife  no  more. 

I  might  have  read  my  fortune  long  ago. 

When,  feeking  my  fuccefs  in  love  to  know, 

i  try'd  th'  infallible  prophetic  way, 

A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay : 

I  ftruck,  and  yet  no  lucky  crack  did  follow; 

Yet  I  ftruck  hard,  and  yet  the  leaf  lay  hollow: 

And  which  was  vvorfe,  if  any  worfe  could  prove, 

The  withering  leaf  forefhew'd  your  withering  love* 

Yet  farther  (ah,  how  far  a  lover  dares!) 

My  laft  recourfe  I  had  to  fieve  and  Iheers; 

And  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  difeafe: 

Agree,  that  in  harveft  us'd  to  leafe: 

But  harveft  done,  to  chare-work  did  afpire; 

Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  her  daily  hire, 

To  work  fhe  went,  her  charms  fhe  mutter'd  o'er. 

And  yet  the  refty  fieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the  more; 

I  wept  for  woe,  the  tefty  beldame  fwore. 

And, 
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And,  foaming  with  her  God,  foretold  my  fate; 

That  I  was  doom'd  to  love,  and  you  to  hate. 

A  milk-white  goat  for  you  I  did  provide ; 

Two  milk-white  kids  ran  friiking  by  her  fide, 

por  which  the  nut-brown  lafs,  Erithacis, 

Full  often  ofFer'd  many  a  favoury  kifs. 

Hers  they  fhall  be,  fmce  you  refufe  the  price : 

What  madman  would  o'erftand  his  market  twice! 

My  tight  eye  itches,  fome  good-luck  is  near. 

Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear; 

J'll  fejt  up  fuch  a  note  as  fhe  ihall  hear. 

\\Tiat  nymph  but  my  melodious  voice  would  move? 
She  mufl  be  fiint,  if  fhe  refufe  my  love. 

Hippomenes,  who  ran  with  noble  ftrife 

To  win  his  lady,  or  to  lofe  his  life, 

(What  fhift  fome  men  will  make  to  get  a  wife!) 

Threw  down  a  goJden  apple  in  her  way; 

For  all  her  hafte  ihe  could  not  choofe  but  ftay: 

Renown  faid.  Run;  the  glittering  bribe  cry'd.  Hold; 

The  man  might  have  been  hang'd,  but  for  his  gold. 

Yet  feme  fuppofe  tv.as  Love  (fome  few  indeed) 

That  ftopt  the  fatal  fury  of  her  fpeed : 

She  fav/,  fhe  figh'd;  her  nimble  feet  refufe 

Their  wonted  fpeed,  and  fhe  took  pains  to  lofe. 

A  Prophet  fome,  and  fome  a  Poet  cry, 

(No  matter  which,  fo  neither  of  them  lye) 

From  il:eepy  Othrys'  top  to  Pylus  drove 

His  herd ;  and  for  his  pains  enjoy 'd  his  love : 

If  fuch  another  wager  fhould  be  laid, 

111  find  the  man,  if  you  can  find  the  maid. 

Why 
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Why  name  I  men,  when  Love  extended  finds 
His  power  on  high,  and  in  coeleftial  minds; 
Venus  the  Ihepherd's  homely  habit  took. 
And  manag'd  fomething  elfe  befides  the  crook; 
Nay,  when  Adonis  died,  was  heard  to  roar. 
And  never  from  her  heart  forgave  the  boar. 
How  bleft  was  fair  Endymion  with  his  Moon, 
Who  fleeps  on  Latmos'  top  from  night  to  noon ! 
What  Jafon  from  Medea's  love  pofieft. 
You  Ihall  not  hear,  but  know  'tis  like  the  reft. 
My  aking  head  can  fcarce  fupport  the  pain ; 
This  curfed  Love  will  furely  turn  my  brain : 
Feel  how  it  (hoots,  and  yet  you  take  no  pity ; 
Nay  then  'tis  time  to  end  my  doleful  ditty. 
A  clammy  fweat  does  o'er  my  temples  creep; 
My  heavy  eyes  are  urg'd  with  iron  fieep : 
I  lay  me  down  to  gafp  my  lateft  breath. 
The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfail  by  my  death; 
Yet  fcarce  enough  their  hunger  to  fupply. 
For  Love  has  made  me  carrion  ere  I  die. 


THE 
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THE 

EPITHALAMIUM 

O    F 

HELEN      AND     M  E  N  E  L  A  U  S. 

FROM   THE   iStH   IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS, 

^TpWELVE  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair. 
With  violet  wreaths  adom'd  their  flowing  hair; 
And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  refort. 
Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court. 
There  hand  in  hand  a  comely  choir  they  led ; 
To  fmg  a  blefTing  to  his  nuptial  bed. 
With  curious  needles  wrought,  and  painted  flowers 

befpread. 

Jove's  beauteous  daughter  now  his  bride  mufl  be. 
And  Jove  himfelf  was  lefs  a  God  than  he: 
For  this  their  artful  hands  inftruft  the  lute  to  found. 
Their  feet  aifift  their  hands,  and  juftly  beat  the  ground. 
This  was  their  fong:  W'hy,  happy  bridegroom,  why. 
Ere  yet  the  liars  are  kindled  in  the  Iky, 
Ere  twilight  fhades,  or  evening  dews  are  Ihed, 
Why  doft  thou  fteal  fo  foon  away  to  bed  ? 
Has  Sonmus  brufh'd  thy  eye-lids  with  his  rod. 
Or  do  thy  legs  refufe  to  bear  their  load. 
With  flowing  bowls  of  a  more  generous  God  ? 

If 
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If  gentle  fl umber  on  thy  temples  creep, 
(But,  naughty  man,  thou  doft  not  mean  to  fleep) 
Eetake  thee  to  thy  bed,  thou  drowzy  drone. 
Sleep  by  thyfelf,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone : 
Go,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play. 
At  fports  more  harmlefs  till  the  break  of  day ; 
Give  us  this  evening;   thou  haft  morn  and  night. 
And  all  the  year  before  thee,  for  delight. 
O  happy  youth!  to  thee,  among  the  crowd> 
Of  rival  princes,  Cupid  fneez'd  aloud; 
And  every  lucky  omen  fent  before. 
To  meet  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  fhore. 
Of  all  our  heroes  thou  canft  boaft  alone. 
That  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders,  calls  thee  fon : 
Betwixt  two  fheets  thou  fhalt  enjoy  her  bare. 
With  whom  no  Grecian  virgin  can  compare; 
So  foft,  fo  fweet,  fo  balmy,  and  fo  fair. 
A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line : 
But  oh,  a  girl  like  her  muft  be  divine. 
Her  equals,  v.e,  in  years,  but  not  in  face, 
Twelvefcore  viragoes  of  the  Spartan  race. 
While  naked  to  Eurota's  banks  we  bend. 
And  there  in  manly  exercife  contend. 
When  fhe  appears,  are  all  eclips'd  and  loft. 
And  hide  the  beauties  that  we  made  our  boaft* 
So,  when  the  night  and  winter  difappear. 
The  purple  morning,  rifmg  with  the  year. 
Salutes  the  fpring,  as  her  celeftial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  all  the  flvies: 

Vol.  XXI.  X  S« 
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So  beauteous  Helen  Ihines  among  the  reft. 
Tall,  flender,  ftraight,  with  all  the  Graces  bleft.- 
As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the  corn. 
Or  as  Theffalian  fteeds  the  race  adorn; 
So  rofy-colour'd  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Laced^mon,  and  of  Greece  befide. 
Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  ofiers  bend 
In  balket- works,  which  painted  ftreaks  commend 
With  Pallas  in  the  loom  fhe  may  contend. 
But  none,  ah!  none  caYi  animate  the  lyre, 
And  the  mute  ftrings  with  vocal  fouls  infpire; 
Whether  the  learn'd  Minerva  be  her  theme. 
Or  chafte  Diana  bathing  in  the  ftream ; 
None  can  record  their  heavenly  praife  fo  well 
As  Helen,  in  whofe  eyes  ten  thoufand  Cupids  dwell, 
O  fair,  O  graceful!  yet  with  maids  inroU'd, 
Bat  whom  to-morrow's  fun  a  matron  fhall  behold! 
Yet  ere  to-morrow's  fun  ihall  fhev.-  his  head. 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread. 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  head. 
Where  all  fliall  weep  and  wifh  for  thy  return. 
As  bleating  lambs  their  abfent  mother  mourn. 
Our  nobleft  maids  Ihall  to  thy  name  bequeath 
The  boughs  of  Lotos,  form'd  into  a  wreath. 
This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauty's  due. 
High  on  a  plane-tree  fhall  be  hung  to  view : 
On  the  fmooth  rind  the  paifenger  Ihall  fee 
Thy  name  engrav'd,  and  worlhip  Helen's  tree: 
Balm,  from  a  lllver-box  diitill'd  around, 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  fcent  the  facred  ground. 

The 
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The  balm,  'tis  true,  can  aged  plants  prolong. 

But  Helen's  name  will  keep  it  ever  young. 

Hail  bride,  hail  bridegroom,  fon-in-law  to  Jove! 

With  fruitful  joys  Latona  blefs  your  love; 

Let  Venus  fumifh  you  with  full  defires. 

Add  vigour  to  your  wills,  and  fuel  to  your  fires : 

Almighty  Jove  augment  your  v/ealthy  {lore. 

Give  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandfons  more. 

From  generous  loins  a  generous  race  v/ill  fpring. 

Each  girl,  like  her,  a  queen;  each  boy,  like  you,  a  Idng, 

Now  fleep,  if  fleep  you  can ;  but  while  you  reft. 

Sleep  clofe,  with  folded  arms,  and  breaft  to  breaft: 

Rife  in  the  morn ;   but  oh!   before  you  rife. 

Forget  not  to  perform  your  morning  facrifice. 

We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  crowing  cock 

Salutes  the  light,  and  ftruts  before  his  feather'd  flock» 

Hymen,  oh  Hymen,  to  thy  triumphs  run, 

And  view  the  mighty  fpoils  thou  haft  in  battle  won,. 


X  2  THE 
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THE 
DESPAIRING       LOVER. 

FROM   THE   23d  IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS, 

TX7ITH  inaurpiclous  love,  a  wretched  fwain 

Purfued  the  faireft  nymph  of  all  the  plain  j 
Faired  indeed,  but  prouder  far  than  fair. 
She  plung'd  him  hopekfs  in  a  deep  defpair: 
Her  heavenly  form  too  haughtily  (he  priz'd. 
His  perfon  hated,  and  his  gifts  defpis'd; 
Nor  knew  the  force  of  Cupids  cruel  darts, 
Kor  fear'd  his  awful  power  on  human  hearts ^ 
But  either  from  her  hopelefs  lover  fled. 
Or  with  difdainful  glances  (hot  him  dead. 
Ko  kifs,  no  look,  to  cheat  the  drooping  boy; 
No  word  fhe  fpoke,  fhe  fcorn'd  ev'n  to  deny. 
But,  as  a  hunted  panther  cafts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes  and  pricks  her  liftening  ears  to  fcout^ 
So  fhe,  to  Ihun  his  toils,  her  cares  employ'd. 
And  fiercely  in  her  favage  freedom  joy'd. 
Her  mouth  (he  writhd,  her  forehead  taught  to  frown. 
Her  eyes  to  fparkle  fires  to  love  unknown : 
Her  fallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  fhew. 
And  every  feature  fpoke  aloud  the  curftnefs  of  a  flirew. 
Yet  could  not  he  his  obvious  fate  efcape : 
His  love  Hill  drefs'd  her  in  a  pleafing  fliapej 

And 
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And  every  fullen  frown,  and  bitter  fcorn. 
But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  faft  did  burn. 
Long  time,  unequal  to  his  mighty  pain. 
He  ftrove  to  curb  it,  but  he  drove  in  vain: 
At  laft  his  woes  broke  out,  and  begg'd  relief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief: 
With  tears  fo  tender  as  adorn'd  his  love. 
And  any  heart,  but  only  hers,  would  move* 
Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  he  ftood. 
And  there  pour'd  out  th'  unprofitable  flood; 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look; 
Then,  kiffmg  firft  the  threfhold,  thus  he  fpoke: 
Ah  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human  race! 
Thy  tigrefs  heart  belies  tby  angel  face : 
Too  well  thou  fhew'dft  thy  pedigree  from  ftone: 
Thy  granddame's  was  the  firft  by  Pyrrha  thrown ; 
Unworthy  thou  to  be  fo  long  defir'd ; 
But  fo  my  love,  and  fo  my  fate  requir'd. 
I  beg  not  now  (for  'tis  in  vain)  to  live; 
But  take  this  gift,  the  laft  that  I  can  give. 
This  friendly  cord  Ihall  foon  decide  the  ft  rife 
Betwixt  my  lingering  love  and  loathfome  life: 
This  moment  puts  an  end  to  all  my  pain ; 
I  fhall  no  more  defpair,  nor  thou  difdain. 
Farewell,  ungrateful  and  unkind!  I  go 
Condemn 'd  by  thee  to  thofe  fad  ftiades  below. 
I  go  th'  extremeft  remedy  to  prove. 
To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love: 
There  happily  to  lofe  my  long  delires : 
But  ah !  what  draught  (o  deep  to  quench  my  fires  ? 

X  5  Farewell, 
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Farewell,  ye  never-opening  gates,  ye  ftones. 
And  threihold  guilty  of  my  midnight  moans. 
What  I  have  fufFer'd  here,  ye  know  too  well; 
What  I  Ihall  do,  the  Gods  and  I  can  tell. 
The  rofe  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time ; 
The  violet  fweet,  but  quickly  pail  the  prime; 
White  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  foon  decay. 
And  whiter  fnow  in  minutes  melts  away : 
Such  is  your  blooming  youth,  and  withering  fo : 
The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  you  fhall  know 
The  rage  of  love;  your  haughty  heart  fhall  burn 
In  flames  like  mine,  and  meet  a  like  return. 
Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh!  hear  at  leaft 
My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  lafl:  requeft. 
When  firft  you  ope  your  doors,  and  pafling  by 

The  fad  ill-omen 'd  objeft  meets  your  eye. 

Think  it  not  loft,  a  moment  if  you  ftay; 

The  breathlefs  wretch,  fo  made  by  you,  furvey; 

Some  cruel  pleafure  will  from  thence  arife. 

To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes, 

I  wifh  (but  oh!  my  wifh  is  vain,  I  fear) 

The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear : 

Then  loofe  the  knot,  and  take  me  from  the  place. 

And  fpread  your  mantle  o'er  my  grizly  face; 

Upon  my  livid  lips  beftow  a  kifs : 

O  envy  not  the  dead;  they  feel  not  blifs! 

Nor  fear  your  kifies  can  reftore  my  breath; 

Ev'n  you  are  not  more  pitylefs  than  death. 

Then  for  my  corpfe  a  homely  grave  provide. 

Which  love  and  me  from  public  fcorn  may  hide. 

Thrice 
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Thrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice  beat  your  bread. 
And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlafting  reft : 
Laft  let  my  tomb  this  fad  infcription  bear: 

A  wretch  whom  love  has  kill'd  lies  buried  here ; 
O  paffengers,  Aminta's  eyes  beware. 

Thus  having  faid,  and  furious  with  his  love. 
He  heav"d  with  more  than  human  force  to  move 
A  weighty  ftone  (the  labour  of  a  team) 
And  rais'd  from  thence  he  reach'd  the  neighbouring  beam : 
Around  its  bulk  a  Hiding  knot  he  throws. 
And  fitted  to  his  neck  the  fatal  noofe ; 
Then  fpurning  backward  took  a  fwing,  till  death 
Crept  up,  and  ft  opt  the  pafTage  of  his  breath. 
The  bounce  burft  ope  the  door;  the  fcornful  fair 
Relentlefs  look'd,  and  faw  him  beat  his  quivering  feet 

in  air; 
Nor  wept  his  fate,  nor  caft  a  pitying  eye. 
Nor  took  him  down,  but  brufh'd  regard lefs  by: 
And,  as  ftie  paft,  her  chance  or  fate  was  fuch. 
Her  garments  touchd  the  dead,  polluted  by  the  touch: 
Next  to  the  dance,  thence  to  the  bath  did  move; 
The  bath  was  facred  to  the  God  of  Love; 
Whofe  injur'd  image,  with  a  wrathful  eye. 
Stood  threatening  from  a  pedeftal  on  high  : 
Nodding  a  while,  and  watchful  of  his  blow. 
He  fell;  and  falling  crulh'd  th'  ungrateful  nymph  below  j 
Her  gufliing  blood  the  pavement  all  befmear'd; 
And  this  her  laft  expiring  voice  was  heard ; 

Lovers  farewell,  revenge  has  reach'd  my  fcorn; 

Thus  warn'd^  be  wife,  and  love  for  love  return. 

X4  TRANS^ 
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THE    BEGINNING     OF 

THE        FIRST        BOOK 

O    F 

LUCRETIUS. 

DELIGHT  of  human-kind»  and  Gods  above. 
Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  Queen  of  Love, 
Whofe  vital  power,  air,  earth,  and  fea  fupplies ; 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  bom  beneath  the  rolling  (kies ; 
For  every  kind,  by  thy  prolific  might. 
Springs,  and  beholds  the  regions  of  the  light. 
Thee,  Goddefs,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempefts  fear; 
And  at  thy  pleafmg  prefence  difappear  : 
For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flowers  is  dreft; 
For  thee  the  ocean  fmiles,  and  fmooths  her  wavy  breaft; 
And  Heaven  itfelf  with  more  ferene  and  purer  light  is 

bleft. 

For  when  the  rifing  fpring  adorns  the  mead. 
And  a  new  fcene  of  nature  ftands  difplay'd. 
When  teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear, 
And  weftern  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year ; 
The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  firft  exprefs, 
Whofe  native  fongs  thy  genial  fire  confefs. 
Then  favage  beails  bound  o'er  their  flighted  food. 
Struck  with  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging  fiood. 

All 
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All  nature  is  thy  gift;  earth,  air,  and  fea: 

Of  all  that  breathes,  the  various  progeny. 

Stung  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 

O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain. 

The  leafy  foreft,  and  the  liquid  main. 

Extends  thy  uncontrol'd  and  boundlefs  reign. 

Through  all  the  living  regions  doft  thou  move. 

And  fcatter'ft,  where  thou  go'ft,  the  kindly  feeds  of  love. 

Since  then  the  race  of  every  living  thing 

Obeys  thy  power;  fmce  nothing  new  can  fpring 

Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear. 

Or  beautiful,  or  lovefome  can  appear ; 

Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  fong  infpire. 

And  kindle  with  thy  own  produdive  fire; 

While  all  thy  province.  Nature,  I  furvey. 

And  fmg  to  Memmius  an  immortal  lay 

Of  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  where  thy  wondrous 

power  difplay : 
To  Memmius,  under  thy  fweet  influence  born, 
W'hom  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  doft  adorn. 
The  rather  then  affift  my  Mufe  and  me, 
Infufmg  verfes  worthy  him  and  thee. 
Meantime  on  land  and  fea  let  barbarous  difcord  C€afC| 
And  lull  the  liftcning  world  in  univerfal  peace. 
To  thee  mankind  their  foft  repofe  muft  owe; 
For  thou  alone  that  blefling  canft  beftow; 
Becaufe  the  brutal  bufmefs  of  the  war 
Is  manag'd  by  thy  dreadful  fervant's  care; 
Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to  prove 

The  pleafmg  pains  of  thy  etemaj  love; 

I  Andi 
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And,  panting  on  thy  breaft,  iupinely  lies. 

While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his  famifh'd 

eyes ; 
Sucks  in  with  open  lips  thy  balmy  breath. 
By  turns  reftor'd  to  life,  and  plung'd  in  pleafing  death. 
There  while  thy  curling  limbs  about  him  move. 
Involved  and  fetter 'd  in  the  links  of  love. 
When,  wilhing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny. 
Thy  charms  in  that  aufpicious  moment  try; 
With  winning  eloquence  our  peace  implore. 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  reflore. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF 
LUCRETIUS. 

5^T^IS  pleafant,  fafely  to  behold  from  (bore, 

-•*     The  rolling  Ihip,  and  hear  the  tempeft  roar; 
Kot  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight; 
But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleafmg  fight, 
'Tis  pleafant  alfo  to  behold  from  far 
The  moving  legions  mingled  in  the  war. 
But  much  more  fweet  thy  labouring  fteps  to  guide 
To  virtue's  heights,  with  wifdom  well  fupply'd. 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortify'd : 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human-kind, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind : 
To  fee  vain  fools  ambitiouHy  contend 
For  wit  and  power ;  their  laft  endeavours  bend 
T'  outfhine  each  other,  wafte  their  time  and  health 
In  fearch  of  honour,  and  purfuit  of  wealth. 

O  wretched 
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O  wretched  man!  in  what  a  mift  of  life, 

Inclos'd  with  dangers  and  with  noify  ftrife. 

He  fpends  his  little  fpan;  and  overfeeds 

His  cramm'd  defires,  with  more  than  nature  needs! 

For  nature  wifely  Hints  our  appetite. 

And  craves  no  more  than  undifturb'd  delight: 

"Which  minds,  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears  obtain; 

A  foul  ferene,  a  body  void  of  pain. 

So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires; 

So  bounded  are  our  natural  defires, 

That,  wanting  all,  and  fetting  pain  afide, 

With  bare  privation  fenfe  is  fatisfy'd. 

If  golden  fconces  hang  not  on  the  walls. 

To  light  the  coftly  fuppers  and  the  balls ; 

If  the  proud  palace  fhines  not  with  the  flate 

Of  burnifh'd  bowls,  and  of  reflefted  plate; 

If  well-tun"d  harps,  nor  the  more  pleafmg  found 

Of  voices,  from  tlie  vaulted  roofs  rebound; 

Yet  on  the  grafs,  beneath  a  poplar  Ihade, 

By  the  cool  flrcam,  our  carelefs  limbs  are  lay'd; 

With  cheaper  pleafures  innocently  bleft. 

When  the  warm  fpring  with  gaudy  flowers  is  drcll* 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate. 

With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  ftate  : 

But  the  poor  patient  will  as  foon  be  found 

On  the  hard  mattrefs,  or  the  mother  ground. 

Then  fmce  cur  bodies  are  not  eas'd  the  more 

By  birth,  or  p^v»-er,  or  fortune's  wealthy  ftore, 

'Tis  plain,  thefe  ufelcfs  toys  of  every  kind 


As  little  can  relieve  the  labouring  mind : 
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tJnlefs  we  could  fuppofe  the  dreadful  fight 
Of  marihal'd  legions  moving  to  the  fight. 
Could,  with  their  found  and  terrible  array. 
Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of  death  away. 
But,  fince  the  fuppofition  vain  appears, 
Since  clinging  cares,  and  trains  of  inbred  fears. 
Are  not  with  founds  to  be  aiFrighted  thence. 
But  in  the  midft  of  pomp  purfue  the  prince. 
Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  in  the  prefence  bold. 
Without  refpecl  to  purple,  or  to  gold ; 
Why  fhould  not  we  thefe  pageantries  defpife, 
Whofe  worth  but  in  our  v,ant  of  reafon  lies? 
For  life  is  all  in  wandering  errors  led ; 
And  juft  as  children  are  furpriz'd  with  dread. 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  fo  riper  years 
Ev'n  in  broad  day-light  are  polTefs'd  with  fears; 
And  (hake  at  Ihadows  fanciful  and  vain. 
As  thofe  which  in  the  breafts  of  children  reign. 
Thefe  bugbears  of  the  mind,  this  inward  hell. 
No  rays  of  outward  funfhine  can  difpel; 
But  nature  and  right  reafon  muft  difplay 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darkfome  foul  to 
day. 


FROM 
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FROM  THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  LUCRETIUS* 
"  Turn  porro  puer,  &-c." 
♦T^HUS,  like  a  fallor  by  a  tempefl:  hurl'd 

•*-     Afhore,  the  babe  Is  fhipwreck'd  on  die  world ; 
Naked' he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire; 
Helplefs  of  all  that  human  wants  require; 
Expos'd  upon  unhofpitable  earth. 
From  the  firft  moment  of  his  haplefs  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  room; 
Too  true  prefages  of  his  future  doom. 
But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  favage  beaft. 
By  more  indulgent  nature  are  increased* 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward  mood, 
Nor  nurfe  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food, 
M'ith  broken  words ;  nor  winter  blafts  they  fear. 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing  year: 
Kor,  for  their  fiifety,  citadels  prepare. 
Nor  forge  the  wicked  inftrumcnts  of  war: 
Unlabour'd  earth  her  bounteous  treafure  grants. 
And  nature's  lavifli  hand  fupplics  their  common  \\  ants# 
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T  H  E 

THIRD  ODE  OF  THE   FIRST  BOOK 

O    F 

H        OR        A        C        E. 

Infcribed  to  the  Earl  of  Ro s  c  o  m  m  o  n,  on  his  intended 
Voyage  to  Ireland. 

SO  may  th'  aufpicious  qiieen  of  love. 
And  the  twin  ftars  the  feed  of  Jove* 
And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 
To  thce^  O  facred  ihip,  be  kind; 
And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  fails. 
Supplying  foft  Eteiian  gales : 
As  thou,  to  whom  the  Mufe  commends 
The  beft  of  poets  and  of  friends, 
Doll  thy  committed  pledge  reftore; 
And  land  him  fafely  on  the  fhore; 
And  fave  the  better  part  of  me. 
From  perifhing  with  him  at  fea. 
Sure  he,  who  firil  the  paffage  try'd^ 
In  harden "d  oak  his  heart  did  hide. 
And  ribs  of  iron  arm'd  his  fide; 
Or  his  at  leaft,  in  hollow  wood 
Who  tempted  firil  the  briny  flood: 

Y  2  Nor 
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Nor  fear'd  the  winds  contending  roar. 

Nor  billows  beating  on  the  fhore; 

Nor  Hyades  portending  rain; 

Nor  all  the  tyrants  of  the  main. 

What  form  of  death  could  him  affright. 

Who  unconcern 'd,  with  fledfafl  fight. 

Could  view  the  furges  mounting  fteep. 

And  monflers  rolling  in  the  deep  I 

Could  through  the  ranks  of  ruin  go, 

With  ftorms  above,  and  rocks  below  f 

In  vain  did  Nature's  wife  command 

Divide  the  waters  from  the  land. 

If  daring  ihips  and  men  prophane 

Invade  th'  inviolable  main; 

Th'  eternal  fences  over-leap. 

And  pafs  at  will  the  boundlefs  deep. 

No  toil,  no  hardihip,  can  reftrain 

Ambitious  man  inurd  to  pain; 

The  more  confin'd,  the  more  he  tries. 

And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies. 

Thus  bold  Prometheus  did  afpire, 

And  dole  from  Heaven  the  feeds  of  fire ; 

A  train  of  ills,  a  ghallly  crew. 

The  robber's  blazing  track  purfue : 

Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  face. 

And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race. 

In  fwarms  th'  offending  wretch  furround. 

All  brooding  on  the  blafted  ground : 

And  limping  death,  lalli'd  on  by  fate^ 

Comes  up  to  Ihorien  half  our  date. 

This 
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This  made  not  Dsdalus  beware. 

With  borrow'd  wings  to  fail  in  air: 

To  hell  Alcides.forc'd  his  way, 

Plung'd  through  the  lake,  and  fnatch'd  the  prey, 

Kay  fcarce  the  Gods,  or  heavenly  climes. 

Are  fafe  from  our  audacious  crimes; 

"We  reach  at  Jove's  imperial  crown. 

And  pull  th'  unwilling  thunder  down. 


THE  NINTH  ODE  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF 
HORACE. 

I. 

Ty  E  H  O  L  D  yon  mountain's  hoary  height 
"^  Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  fnow ; 
Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 

Opprefs  the  labouring  woods  below : 
And  ftreams,  with  icy  fetters  bound. 
Benumb "d  and  crampt  to  folid  ground, 

II. 

With  well-heap'd  logs  dilTolve  the  cold. 
And  feed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires; 

produce  the  wine,  that  makes  us  bold. 
And  fprightly  wit  and  love  infpires : 

For  what  hereafter  fhall  betide, 

God,  if  'tis  worth  his  care,  provide. 

y  3  Let 
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III. 
Let  him  alone,  with  what  he  made. 

To  tofs  and  turn  the  world  below; 
At  his  command  the  ftorms  invade; 

The  v/ii\ds  by  his  commiffion  blow; 
Till  with  a  nod  he  bids  them  ceafe. 
And  then  the  calm  returns,  and  all  is  peace, 

IV. 
To-morrow  and  her  works  defy. 

Lay  hold  upon  the  prefent  hour. 
And  fnatch  the  pleafures  paffing  by. 

To  put  them  out  of  fortune's  power : 
Nor  love,  nor  love's  delights  difdain ; 
Whate'er  thou  gett'ft  to-day,  is  gain. 

V, 
Secure  thofe  golden  early  joys. 

That  youth  unfour'd  with  forrow  bears. 
Ere  withering  time  the  tafte  deftroys. 

With  ficknefs  and  unwieldy  year*. 
For  adlive  fports,  for  pleafmg  reft. 
This  is  the  time  to  be  pofTeft; 
The  beft  is  but  in  feafon  beft. 
VI. 
Th'  appointed  hour  of  promis'd  blifs. 

The  pleafing  whifper  in  the  dark,] 
The  half  unwilling  willing  kifs. 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coynefs  feign, 
An4  hides  but  to  be  found  again; 
Thefe,  thefe  are  joys  the  Gods  for  youth  ordain 

THE 
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THE  TWENTY-NINTH   ODE   OF  THE   FIRST 
BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

Paraphras'd  in  Pindaric  Verfe,  and  infcribed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Laurence  Earl  of  Rochefter. 

I. 

T^ ESCENDEDofan  ancient  line, 

"*^  That  long  the  Tufcan  fceptre  fuay'd,  ) 

Make  hafte  to  meet  the  generous  wine, 

Whofe  piercing  is  for  thee  delay'd; 
The  rofy  wreath  is  ready  made : 

And  artful  hands  prepare 
The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  Ihall  perfume  thy  hair. 

II. 
When  the  wine  fparkJes  from  afar. 

And  the  well-natur'd  friend  cries  Come  away; 
Make  hafte,  and  leave  thy  bufmefs  and  thy  care : 

Ko  mortal  intereft  can  be  worth  thy  ftay. 
III. 
Leave  for  a  while  thy  coftly  country  feat; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  naufeous  pleafures  of  the  great: 

Make  hafte  and  come : 
Come,  aixl  forfake  thy  cloying  ftore ; 

Thy  turret  that  furveys,  from  high. 
The  fmoke,  and  wealth,  and  noife  of  Rome; 

And  all  the  bufy  pageantry 
That  wife  men  fcorn,  and  fools  adore : 
Come,  give  thy  foul  a  loofe,  and  tafte  the  pleafures  of 
the  poor, 

y  4  Sometimes 
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IV. 

Sometimes  'tis  grateful  to  the  rich,  to  try 
A  fliort  viciffitude,  and  fit  of  poverty; 

A  favor)'  difti,  a  homely  treat. 

Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 

Without  the  ftately  fpacious  room. 
The  Perfian  carpet,  or  the  T)rian  loom. 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 

V. 

The  Sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high; 
The  Syrian  flat. 
Barks  from  afar. 
And  with  his  fultry  breath  infe(fls  the  fky ; 
The  ground  below  is  parch'd,  the  Heavens  above  us  £ry^ 
The  (hepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock. 
And  feeks  refrefhing  rivulets  nigh : 
The  Sylvans  to  their  (hades  retire, 
Thofe  ver)-  fhades  and  ftreams  new  (hades  and  (Ireams 

require. 
And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the  racing 
fire. 

VL 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  Lord  Mayor, 
And  what  the  city  faifiions  dare. 
And  what  the  Gallic  arms  will  do. 
And  what  the  qui\  er-bearing  foe. 
Art  anxioufly  inquifiti\e  to  know: 
But  God  has,  wifely,  hid  from  human  fight 

The 
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The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate. 
And  Town  their  feeds  in  depth  of  night; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  ftate; 
When  mortals  fearch  too  foon,  and  fear  too  late. 

VII. 
Enjoy  the  prefent  fmiling  hourj 
And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power : 
The  tide  of  bufinefs,  like  the  running  ftream. 

Is  fometimes  high,  and  fometimes  low, 
A  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tempeftuous  flow. 
And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noifelefs  gentle  courfe 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down. 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown; 
Both  houfe  and  homefted  into  feas  are  borne; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn. 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds^  their  fcatter'd  ho- 
nours mourn. 

VIII. 
Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own : 
He  who,  fecure  within,  can  fay. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worft,  for  I  have  liv'd  to-day; 
Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  fhine. 
The  joys  I  have  pcffefs'd,  in  fpite  of  fate  are  mine. 
Not  Heaven  itfelf  upon  the  paft  has  power; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 

Fortune, 
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IX. 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy. 

Does  man  her  flave  opprefs. 
Proud  of  her  office  to  deftroy. 

Is  feldom  pleas'd  to  blefs: 
Still  various  and  unconftant  ftill. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  ftrife. 
And  makes  a  lotter)'  of  life, 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  fhe's  kind; 
But  when  (he  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  fhakes  the  wings  and  will  not  flay, 
I  puiF  the  proftitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  Ihe  gave,  is  quietly  refign'd : 
Content  with  poverty,  my  foul  I  arm ; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm, 

X. 

\Miat  is"t  to  me. 
Who  never  fail  in  her  unfaithful  fea. 
If  ftorms  arife,  and  clouds  grow  black; 
If  the  maft  fplit,  and  threaten  wreck? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain; 
And  pray  to  Gods  that  will  not  hear, 
WTiile  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  fecure  from  fortune's  blows. 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lofe. 


h 
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In  my  fmall  pinnace  I  can  fail. 
Contemning  all  the  bluilering  roar; 

And,  running  with  a  merry  gale,  ^ 

With  friendh'  ftars  ray  fafety  feek 
Within  fome  little  winding  creek : 

And  fee  the  ftorm  alhore. 


THE    SECOND    EPODE    OF    HORACE. 

X-TOW  happy  in  his  low  degree. 

How  rich  in  humble  poverty,  is  he. 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life ; 
Difcharg'd  of  bufmefs,  void  of  ftrife. 
And  from  the  griping  fcrivener  free ! 
Thus,  ere  the  feeds  of  vice  were  fown, 

Liv'd  men  in  better  ages  bom. 
Who  plow'd  with  oxen  of  their  own 

Their  fmall  paternal  field  of  corn. 
Kor  trumpets  fummon  him  to  war. 

Nor  drums  diflurb  his  morning  fleep. 
Nor  knows  he  merchants'  gainful  care. 
Nor  fears  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  clamours  of  contentiou  s  law. 

And  court,  and  ftate,  he  wifely  fhuns, 
Nor,  brib'd  with  hopes,  nor  dar'd  with  awe. 

To  fervile  falutations  runs ; 
But  either  to  the  clafping  vine 

Does  the  fupporting  poplar  wed, 
Or  with  his  pruning-hook  disjoin 

Uu- 
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Unbearing  branches  from  their  head. 

And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  ftead : 
Or,  climbing  to  a  hilly  fteep. 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar. 
Or  fheers  his  overburden'd  fheep. 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares. 

Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars. 
Or  in  the  now-declining  year. 

When  bounteous  autumn  rears  his  head. 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear. 

And  cluftering  grapes  with  purple  fpread. 
The  faireft  of  his  fruit  he  ferves, 

Priapus,  thy  rewards: 
Sylvanus  too  his  part  deferves, 

Whofe  care  the  fences  guards. 
Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak. 

Or  on  the  matted  grafs,  he  lies ; 
No  God  of  fleep  he  need  invoke ; 

The  ftream  that  o'er  the  pebbles  flies 

With  gentle  fiumber  crowns  his  eyes. 
The  wind  that  v^hiftles  through  the  fprays 

Maintains  the  concert  of  the  fong; 
And  hidden  birds  with  native  lays 

The  golden  fleep  prolong. 
But,  when  the  blafts  of  winter  blows. 

And  hoary  frofl  inverts  the  year. 
Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes. 

And  feeks  the  tufty  boar  to  rear. 

With  well-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  fpeai! 
I  Or 
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Or  fpreads  his  fubtle  nets  from  fight 

With  twinkling  glafles,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  meihes  light. 

Or  makes  the  fearful  hare  his  prey. 
Amidft  his  harmlefs  eafy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  health. 
Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  deftroys. 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth. 
But  if  a  chafte  and  pleafing  wife. 
To  eafe  the  bufinefs  of  his  life. 
Divides  with  him  his  houlhold  care. 
Such  as  the  Sabine  matrons  were. 
Such  as  the  fwift  Apulian's  bride. 

Sun-burnt  and  fwarthy  though  fhe  be. 
Will  fire  for  winter-nights  provide. 

And  without  noife  will  overfee 

His  children  and  his  family ; 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come. 
Sweaty  and  overlabour'd,  home; 
If  fhe  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold. 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  ftore^ 
Witli  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold. 

And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor; 
Not  oyfters  of  the  Lucrine  lake 

My  fober  appetite  would  wilh. 

Nor  turbot,  or  the  foreign  lilh 
That  rolling  tempells  overtake. 

And  hither  waft  the  collly  difh. 
Not  heathpout,  or  the  rarer  bird, 

\^'hich  Phafis  or  Ionia  yields, 

More 
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More  pleafing  morfels  would  afford 

Than  the  fat  olives  of  my  fields; 
Than  fhards  or  mallows  for  the  pot. 

That  keep  the  loofend  body  found. 
Or  than  the  lamb,  that  falls  by  lot 

To  the  juft  guardian  of  my  ground, 
Amidft  thefe  feafts  of  happy  fwains. 

The  jolly  (hepherd  fmiles  to  fee 
His  flock  returning  from  the  plains ; 

The  farmer  is  as  pleas "d  as  he 
To  view  his  oxen  fweating  fmoke. 
Bear  on  their  necks  the  loofen'd  yoke: 
To  look  upon  his  menial  crew. 

That  fit  ai'ound  his  chearful  hearth. 
And  bodies  fpent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholefome  food  and  country  mirthi 
This  Morecraft  faid  within  himfelf, 

Refolv'd  to  leave  the  wicked  town: 

And  live  retir'd  upon  his  own. 
He  call'd  his  money  in; 

But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf. 

Soon  fplit  him  on  the  former  fhelf. 
He  put  it  out  again. 


CON- 
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